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PREFACE. 



The ^ Lives of the Queens of England'* necessarily close with the present 
folume, which contains the regnal Life of Queen Anne, and concludes with 
her death. She is the last queen of Great Britain, of whom historical bid^-' 
phy can be written— at least, consistently with the plan of a work based on 
documents, and illustrated with original letters and other authentic sources of 
in£>rmation. We have been warned ^ not to judge as the world judgeth, but 
to jud^ righteous judgment" How are we to do this, unless we can examine 
the evidences on which, alone, we can rely &r the elucidation of the charac- 
teristics of the queens of the present dynasty, and for the explanation of actions 
which appear inscrutable till the motives, or impelling causes, are laid bare by 
correspondence and domestic state papers, which are of course locked up in the 
fiimily archives of their illustrious descendants? Lives of the Brunswick 
queens, written without the fullest reference to those papers, would be an im- 
position on the public, as they could amount to nothing more than a compilation 
of frivolous gossip unworthy of a place in any library. In fact, personages so 
near our own times are not proper or popular subjects for historical investi- 
gation. 

These considerations have induced us to limit this series of royal biograpliies 
to the Lives of our medisval queens, commencing with the consort of William 
the Conqueror, and occupying that most interesting and important period of 
our national chronology, from the death of the last monarch of the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon line, Edward the Confessor, in the year 1066, to the demise of 
the last sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, in 1714 In this 
series of queens, thirty have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal 
diadem of this realm. 

What changes — what revolutions — what scenes of civil and religious strife 
— what exciting tragedies are not involved in the details of those four-and- 
thirty lives ! They extend over six hundred and fifty-two years, such as the 
world will never see again — the ages of feudality, of chivalry and romance^ 
ages of splendour and misery that witnessed the brilliant chimera of crusades, 
the more fatal triumphs of our Edwards and Henrys, in their reiterated attempts 
to annex the crown of France to that of Englancl, and the national destitution 
and domestic woe that followed the lavish expenditure of English blood and 
treasure in a foreign land — the deadly feud of the rival Roses of York and 
Lancaster, which ended in the extinction of the name and male line of Plan- 
tagenet — the stupendous changes of public opinion that followed the accession 
of the house of Tudor to the throne, effecting first the overthrow of the feudal 
system, and then of the Romish theocracy, leaving rovalty to revel unchecked 
in a century of absolute despotism — the crisis of the Keformation and the 
emancipation of England from the papal ^oke — the struggle of the middle 
cliMOfl for the assertioQ of their political nghts and natioDiu importance over- 
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powering ro3ralty at last, and establishing a democracy ander the name of a 
Commonwealth, ending, as all democracies sooner or later must, in a military 
dictatorship, followed by the restoration of the monarchical government and a 
•fever of loyal affection for the restored sovereign — the slow but sure reaction 
of democracy and dissent against royalty and the established church, assisted 
by a no-popery panic— the Orange intrigues, encouraged by a pope, against 
the Roman-catholic sovereign James 11. — the conflicting passions of the revo- 
lution of 1688 — and the expulsion of the male line of Stuart — the triumph of 
an oligarchy — ^the Dutch reign, and the era of Continental wars, standing 
armies, national debt, and universal taxation — the contests between selfish 
parties and rival interests during the rei^ of Anne, and finally, the happy €»- 
tablishment of a Protestant succession, m the peaceful accession of the illus- 
trious House of Brunswick to the throne of the United Kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

With this pro^ssive chain of national events and changes, have the royal 
ladies in our senes of queenly biographies been inextricably linked. To use 
the words of Guizot, '* great events have acted on them, and they have acted 
according to the events.'* 

*« There is something,*' observes an eloquent contemporary, **very peculiar 
in the views which we obtain of history, in tracing the lives of queens-consort 
The great world is never entirely shut out. The chariot of state is always to 
be seen — the sound of its wheels is ever in our ears. We observe that the 
thoughts, the feelings, the actions of her whose course we are tracing are, at 
no time, tentirelv disconnected with Him by whose hand the reins are guided ;*' 
and we not unfrequently detect the impulse of her finger by the direction in 
which it move& 

Whether beloved or not, the influence of the wife and companion of the 
sovereign must always be considerable ; and, for the honour of womankind, be 
it remembered that it has, generally speaking, been exerted for worthy pur- 
poses. Our queens have been instruments in the hands of God, for the advance- 
ment of civilization and the exercise of a moral and religious influence. Many 
of them have been brought from foreign climes to plant the flowers and refine- 
ments of a more polish^ state of society in our own ; and well have they, for 
the most part, performed their mission. 

William the Conqueror brought the sword and the feudal tenure. He 
burned villages and turned a populous district into his hunting-ground. His 
consort, Matilda, introduced her Flemish artisans to teach the useful and pro- 
fitable manufactures of her native land to a starving population. She brought 
her architects and set them to build the stately fanes, which gave employment 
to another class, and she encouraged the arts of sculpture, painting;, and nee* 
die-work. Her dauffhter-in-law, Sfatilda of Scotland, familiarly designated by 
her subjects, ** Mauoe, the goode ^uene," occupied herself, not only in personal 
works of piety and charity, but in improving the morals and manners or a licen- 
tious Norman court, but exerted her mfluence with her royal husband to obtain 
the precious boon of a charter for tlie people, which secured to them the privi- 
lege of being governed by the righteous laws of Alfired and Edward the Con- 
fe»or. Her gracefol successor, Adelicia of Louvaine, was the patroness of 
poetry, and did much to improve literature and the fine arts, braioes aflTording 
a spotless example of purity of conduct Our third Matilda, the consort of 
Stephen, was the founder of hospitals, the fi-iend of the poor, and a model of 
conjugal tenderness and heroism. Eleanora of Aquitaine, though defective 
in a moral point of view, was, nevertheless, a useful queen in her statistic and 
commercial regulations. Nothing, it is true, can be said in praise of Isabella 
of Angouldme, and very little for Eleanor of Provence, thouflrh, as a devotod 
wife and mother and a patroness of history and poetry, she had ner good points. 
What heart, however, (toes not warm at tbe naoie orEleaiiorof Castile— of the 
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good, the great, the benevolent Philippa ; and of Katharine Parr, the preserver 
of oar iiniversitiee and the nursing mother of the Reformation ?— and here it is 
impossible to refrain from referring the reader to our life of that illustrious 
lady,* as a sufficient refutation of ue ridiculous accusation put forth in letters, 
which have been addressed to the editors of daily and weekly papers, com- 
plaining of our unjust partiality ** in having made angels of all the popish 
queens, and demons of all the protestant queens,*' as if it were in the power of 
biographers to make historical characters anything but what they were, or just 
to blame them for recording facts for which authentic authorities are given. 
Our affections are naturally on the side of the queens of the reformed church, 
to which we ourselves belong. It is a church which enjoins truth, and we do 
not pay her so ill a compliment as to imply that she requires the sophistries 
of fiusehood to bolster up her cause. It is impossible for anv rational person 
to draw controversial inferences from the relative merits of Roman-catholic 
and protestant queens, since no two of them have been placed in similar cir- 
cumstances. Our earlier queens were necessarily members of the church of 
Rome, and there are only the biographies of five avowedly protestant queens 
in this series. Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, and Anne of Cleves, died in com- 
munion wit^ the church of Rome. Katherine Parr is, therefore, our first pro- 
testant queen, and an honour to our church. There is only another protestant 
queen-consort, Anne of Denmark, in this series, and our three queens-regnant, 
Elizabeth, Mary II., and Anne. No one can deny that these princesses would 
have been better women if their actions had been more conformable to the 
principles inculcated by the pure and apostolic doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land. No sincere friend of that church can blame those who transfer the re- 
proach, which political religionists have brought on their profession, from her 
to the individuals who have violated her precepts under the pretext of defend- 
ing her interests. 

Enough of sin, enough of sorrow, have surelv been related of queens of the 
Romish church, to satisfy any candid reader that they have been portrayed, 
not according to the ideal perfections of angelic beings, but with all the follies, 
the inconsistencies, the frailties to which fallen and corrupt human nature is 
heir. If we had represented them otherwise, we should have acted as absurdly, 
as tliose wlio argue, afler the fashion of stultified heathens, by raising a clamour 
and reiteratin(|r cries of, " Great is the Diana of the Ephesians.** 

Even an author of fiction, as the most distinguished living writer in that 
department of literature has wittily observed, ** cannot make characters amia- 
ble, great, or good, by describing them as such, but must make actions define 
the character in order to produce a proper effect on the reader's mind."+ Bio- 
graphers have no license to invent actions, neither can they, conscientiously, 
omit facts which militate against preconceived opinions. The queens of Eng- 
land were not the shadowy queens of tragedy or romance, to whom imaginary 
words and deeds could be imputed to suit a purpose. They were tlie queens 
of real life, who exercised their own free will in the words they spoke, the 
parts they performed, the influence they exercised, the letters they wrote. 
They have \c\\ mute but irrefragable witnesses of what they were in their own 
deeds, for which they, and not their biographers, must stand accountable. To 
tamper with trutfi, for the sake of conventional views, is an imbecility not to 
be expected of historians. Events spring out of each other : therefore, either 
to suppress or give a fiilse version of one, leads the reader into a complicated 
mass of errors, having the same eflect as the spurious figure with which a dis- 
honestly disposed school-boy endeavours to prove a sum that bafiics his feeble 
powers of calculation. Ay, and it is as easily detected by those who are ac- 

* See Lives of the Queens, vol. v. 
t Sir Edward fiuiwer Lytton. 
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connected witn the bufrapmes of the tpieens of Eogiand with ancrmprGinfiiQi^ 
fidelity, withoat mpmnihing to the psmans and prejudices of either «ct§ or 
parties, the peevish ephemnies of a daj. who frit and boxz out their brief 
term of existence, and are tor^ot^en. ft is not ibr sorh we write: we lahoor 
in a high rocation, even that of enabling tne loveri of tmci and moral j^xstice, 
to jodge of our queens and their attributes — not according to conventwcal cen- 
sure or praiscr bat aceofding to the onemng test, prescnbed not by -^ carnal 
wisdom, but by heavenly wisdom eommg- down 6om above.** wtuch has said, 
** By their truiu ye shail know them." 

We have related the parentize of every qneen, described her edocatioD, 
traced the iriilaeoce of &mily eonnezioos aiid oatwnal habits en her cockiact, 
both public And private, and given a concise outline of ttie domestK, as well as 
the general hkftorr of her timer, and its e&cts on her character, and we have 
done so with aiagfeness of heart, onbiassed by sellish interests or narrow viewiL 
If we have borne &lse witness in any inn^mn^^ Ik those who brin;; accusations 
brinff also proofii of their assextions^ A queen is no ordinary woman, to be 
condemned on hear-say evidence ; abe m the type of the heavenly bnde in the 
beautiful 14th Paalm — ** Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
holy, whatsoever things are pure, and ot good report^' in the iemale character, 
ought to be fijund in Set. A queen regnant occupies a still higher position — 
she is God*s vicegerent opon earth, and ts therefore to be held m reverence by 
his people. In proportion to her power, so are her responsibilities. Ot* the 
four queens-regiMnt, whose lives are narrated in this series of biogtaphies, one 
oolv, queen Elizabeth, was pooucsicd of absolute power. Her sister Mary L 
had DUiced lieriielf under the control <if a cruel and tyrannical husband, who 
filled her council and her palace with his creatures^ and rendered her the 
miserable tool of his constitutional bigotry. The case of the second Mary was 
wA unlike that of the fine, as reganted the marital tutelage under which she 
was crushed. Anne, when Ae designated herself ^a crowned slave," de- 
scribed her position only too accurately. 

The Lives of the Tudor and Stuart female sovereigns, form an important 
fnrium f>f this work ; there is much that is new to the general reader in each, 
m the fllMpe of original anecdotes and inedited letters, especially in those of 
the royal Htuart sisten^ Blary IL and queen Anne. The biograpliies of those 
prtncemen liave hitherto been written, either in profound ignorance of their 
conduct fjn the part of the writer, or else, the better to work o<it general prin- 
ciples, in tlie form of vague outlines (nil of high-sounding eulo^'iums, in which 
all ftcts were remitted, as if by particular dewre, (impressing the disappointed 
reader with the idea tliat there was much ado about nothing.) We have en- 
deavoijrfNl to supply the blanks, by tracing out theb actions, and compelling 
ihPtn U) luttiT witrifnis of themselves by their lettors — such letters as the^ per- 
injttod to sunrtve them. Stiaofe njilenM might have been unfolded* if W 
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mphera had been pennitted to glance over the contenta of tboae which qoeen 
Marr apent a lonely vigil in her closet in deatroying, when ahe felt the dread 
fiat had gone forth : ** Set thine house in order, ror thon ahalt die, and not 
live.** The {[reat marvel regarding the secret correspondence of royalty at 
■nch epochs, is not that so much is <&itroved, but that an^ should survive. 

The biographical value of the inedited fetters and other important documents, 
connected with the personal history of our queens, to which we have been so 
Ibrtnnate as to obtain accesa, through the courtesy of M. Gruizot, and other dis- 
tinguiabed statesmen and antiquarians, as well as the representatives of the 
ancient historical fiunilies in England aiid Scotland, has necessarily led to the 
extension of this work to nearly double the number of volumes at first pro- 
jected. It is needless to speak of the labour and time exnended in making a 
proper nse c^ such materials. Documentary historians, alone, can appreciate 
the difficulties, the eicpense, the injury to health, and the sacriSfice of more pro- 
fitable literary pursuits, that have been involved in these royal biograohies. 
The hcfe that '*The Laves of the Queens of England'* may be regarded as a 
national undertaking, generally useful to teieiy, has encouraged us to perse- 
vere to the conipletion of the task. 

Meantime, it appears anything but &ir that the firuits of so many years of 
miremitting labour should be no sooner published, than appropriated by com- 

Sers, who, possessing no other information on the subject than the materials 
rived from these volumes, have put forth mutilated versions of various of our 
biographies, with such verbal alterations as a due regard to consequences sug- 
gerted, but without fovouring the public with an iota of fresh information. 

It is unnecessary to remind our readers, that the Lives .of several of the 
Queens whose memories we have had the honour of rescuing from oblivion, 
bad never before been written ; that every biography in these volumes contains 
much original matter, based on documents to which the parties who have 
availed themselves of our quotations and deductions, never had access; and 
that in the progress of the work, we have succeeded in eliciting foots which 
had escaped the research of our popular historians. Yet these, which formed 
peculiar and distinctive features in our royal biographies, have been as coolly 
paraded with the rest of the plunder, by the persons to whom we allude, as if 
they had themselves traced, verified, and restored those broken and widely 
scattered links to their proper places in the chain of history ; nay, more, in the 
structure of Lives which bad never before been made matter of history. 

If the same unscrupulous parties were, in like manner, to abridge, transpose, 
and paraphrase the works or any popular writer of fiction, the attempt to im- 
pose such fidirications on the world would cover them and their publisher with 
obloquy, and would be treated, not onlv as an unfair, but an illegal infringe- 
ment of literary property. Why should the rights of historians be regarded as 
less sacred than those of the poet or the novelist ! 

A narrative based on fikcts, more especially focts not previously blended with 
historic evidences, is no less an original literary production, than a narrative 
founded on imaginary events. Historians, it is true, expect to be quoted ; it is 
their pride to be cital as faithful witnesses, their delight to supply information ; 
but quotation and piracy are essentially different 

Some literary pirates there are who plunder the book and attack the author 
in the same page. Othere with greater subtlety, have ostentatiously ouoted it 
for trifles that required no references, while they assumed to themselves the 
credit of everything that had involved peculiar research, and might therefore 
be esteemed of value. We have heard of an ingenious appropriator in another 
line, who politelv returned a lady a pin which we had dropped, and while Ae 
\ curtseying her acknowledgments, took quiet possession of her watoh and 
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But enou£^ of this uDpleasant subject Our readers ai« fbrtonately too no- 
meroua not to be aware of the use that has been made of our work in everj 
instance where the obscurity of the oflfender has not concealed the oflfence. 

We have now to repeat our grateful acknowledgments to the noble and 
learned friends who have assisted us in the previous volumes of the ^ Lives of 
the Queens of England,** by grantinfi^ us access to national and fiimily archives^ 
and fiivourin^ us with the loan of documents and rare books, besides many 
other courtesies, which 1iave been continued with .unwearied kindness to the 
conclusion of the work. Nor must we omit this opportunity of returning thanks 
to our unknown or anonymous correspondents, who have &voured us with 
transcripts and references, which have, occasionally, proved very useful ; and 
if they nave not, in every instance, been either new to us, or available in the 
course of the work, have always been duly appreciated as friendly attentionsb 
and tokens of good wilL 

We cannot take our leave of the gentle readers who have kindly cheered 
us on our toilsome track, by the unqualified approbation with which they have 
greeted every fresh volume, without expressmg the satis&ction it has given 
us to have been able to afford mingled pleasure and instruction to so extensive 
a circle of friends — ^friends who though personally unknown to us, have knred 
us, confided in our integrity, Inrought our Queens into their domestic circles^ 
associated them with the sacred joys oi home, and sent them as pledges of 
afiectioQ to their dear ones far away, even to the remotest comers or the world. 

We should be undeserving of the pofnilarity with which this work has been 
honoured, if we could look upon it with apathy, but we regard it as God*! 
blessing on our labours and their sweetest reward. 

RsTDON Hall, BDrroLX, 



ANNE, 

QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT. BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER III. 



The princess Anne's conduct and feelings on the death of her only child, the 
duke of Gloucester — She remains at Windsor during his funeral — She exaspe- 
rates WiUiam III. by writing to her father-^The princess receives no con- 
dolences from William — Her mortification at this neglect — Annoyed at his 
omission to notify her son'd death to Louis XIV. — Disgusted by his meanness 
in regard to her son*s attendants — Resolves to continue their salaries herself 
— ^The princess observes the increasing insolence of lady Marlborough — Over- 
hears her unqualified hatred and abuse — Keeps secret her knowledge of it~. 
From tliis incident commences the princess's dislike to her — Princess receives 
news of her father's death — Goes in deep mourning for him — Conscious of 
the failing health of king William — Sup]>08es that her own reign approaches 
— Commences the study of history — Soon tired of it — Plot to hinder her from 
succeeding to the throne — Fatal accident to the king — Princess Anne visits 
him with her consort — Attainder of licr brrjther urged on — ^This measure 
effected by her party — The princess is rudely denied access to king William's 
sick chamber — She receives half-hourly bulletins of his failing breath — She 
watches all the night with lady Marlborough, expecting his death — Many per- 
sons waiting to bring her the news of her accession — William III. dies March 
8, 1702 — Succeeded by the princess Anne. 

The contest between good and evil does not affect the human mind 
so powerfully as the struggle between rights. The lives of the daughters 
of James ]]., placed in contradistinction to the Jacobite cause, present 
strong illustrations of this axiom of ethics. On either side, right has 
been loudly pleaded. In behalf of the daughters may be urged, that 
they found it requisite to support the interests of protestantism against 
their father and his religion. Many who believed in the actual danger of 
the church of England have sympathized with them, and will continue 
so to do. Others will judge them according to the standard of common 
humanity and moral duty. It is this contest which invests the Jacobite 
cause with its undying interest. 

Wheresoever the influence of royal personages has effected great 
changes in national property, the light of truth, respecting their private 
characters and motives, is prevented from dawning on historical biogra- 
phy for centuries after such persons have passed onward to eternity. 
The testimony of either losers or winners becomes suspicious ; vested 
interests bias the recording pen, for which causes certain characters have 
remained enveloped like veiled idols, to which were offered rlouds of 
incense, in the semblance of baseless panegyric, or they were hooted at 
through countless pages of vituperation, in which facts are concealed 
with sedulous care. 

2* B (yi) 
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Slowly and surely, however, time does its appointed work; roytl 
personages, in stirring epochs, cannot always give their orders viva 
voce; letters and autographs are kept in self-defence by their agents; 
and these given to the public long afler the persons they would com- 
promise — nay, even after their great-grandchildren — have passed away, 
cast the required light on characters purposely concealed. Lo ! the 
veiled idols cast aside their mysterious shrouds, and assume the sem- 
blance of humanity — erring and perverse humanity, perchance — but yet 
more attractive and interesting than the mere abstract idea the political 
historian has given. They are thus seen, not as expediency has painted 
them, but as they were in life, subject to the same passions and infirmi- 
ties as ourselves, and acting according to the impulses of anger, generosity, 
ambition, grief, tenderness, disappointment, revenge and avarice. These 
impulses, of course, produce varied and even contradictory actions, which, 
however, when related according to the testimony of eye-witnesses, as 
much as possible in their very words, are found to blend together into a 
course of narrative, by no means outraging probability, when one fiict is 
viewed according to its connexion with another. Yet, there are two 
adverse parties in this country, each imagining that the continuous nar- 
rative of facts must be prejudicial to their present interests; each haVe 
chosen their political idols or their reprobated characters from the royal 
personages that have existed from the days of Henry VI 11. It is most 
curious to watch the attempts of these parties, to force the inexorable 
past to comply with fancied expediency — conduct which has had the 
natural effect of hitherto exiling many important characters from their 
proper stations on the pages of historical biography: one party wholly 
refusing to listen to any wrong of its idol, and the other to any right of 
its victim. Now, if the one faction insists upon snatching all the black 
3rarn and the other all the white, which, mythological metaphor affirms, 
make the blended thread of human \i(e^ where is an honest narrator, 
willing to present tliat mingled twine, to look for any material ? 

Away with these childish wranglings with the unalterable past ! Facts 
regarding the queenly sisters, both of Tudor and of Stuart, remain extant, 
defying all attempts to stifle them, guarded in manuscript among our 
archives, or those of France. Incidents may be told maliciously or 
apologetically — in both cases, the author's comment may stand in ab- 
surd contradiction to quoted authority; but these deviations from the 
majestic simplicity of rectitude will have the consequence of disgusting 
the public, and will ever render a narrative unreadable. Can a more al^ 
surd spectacle exist than when the comments of writers appear at open 
war with the facts they have just cited from documents ? 

Judging merely by the princess Anne's outward demeanour, it has 
been said, that she bore the death of her son, the duke of Gloucester, 
with the characteristic apathy of her nature — a nature supposed to have 
been devoid of the tenderer emotions of the female heart. She gave, 
however, one proof of sensibility on this melancholy occasion,' which 
iffi>rd8 indubitable evidence that feelings of a more poignant nature than 

'Laxnbert/'s Memoirs for the Seventeenth Centuiy, vol. i. p. 121. 
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natemal grief were awakened in her heart by the unexpected blow that 
had made her house desolate. Temporal judgments were according to 
the spirit of the tlieology of that century, and the conscience of Anne 
Stuart brought them home to herself. The daughter who had assisted in 
dethroning and driving her king and father into exile, for the sake of 
aggrandizing her own oflbpring and supplanting her brother, was rendered 
childless. Her sin was called to remembrance by the death of her son. 
He, the desire of her eyes, has been taken from her by a stroke. 

In that dark moment, when the object of all her sinuous policy was in 
the dust, the princess Anne felt a yearning and desire for the sympathy 
of that injured parent, who had so often mourned with her over her 
blighted maternal hopes on former occasions ; and she despatched an 
express, but very secretly, to St Germains, with her letter, to inform 
king James of the calamity that had befallen her in the untimely death 
of her son and his grandchild, the duke of Gloucester.' 

Upon lord Marlborough, the duke of Gloucester's governor, bad de- 
volved the duty of announcing to the king the death of his near relative. 
The demise of the duke of Gloucester took place in July, and the in- 
formation to king William was sent as soon as it occurred ; but it was 
October before his majesty condescended to reply. 

The princess Anne pertinaciously remained at Windsor Castle, although 
the body of her only child lay in state in the suite of apartments which 
had been devoted to his use there. On the 4th of August, the earl of 
Marlborough and Mr. Sayer escorted the corpse from thence, by torch- 
light, through the Little Park and Old Windsor, and by Staines and 
Brentford, to Westminster. The body of the young prince arrived at the 
place of destination, being the "prince's robing-room," Westminster 
IlalU at two o'clock the same morning; where it lay in state until the 
night of solemn interment in the vault, near Henry VIl.'s chapel, on 
the night of August 9th.* 

The reason of king William's unexampled neglect of the communica- 
tion announcing the death of his heir was, beyond all dispute, because 
the princess Anne had written, in her grief, to her father. As some his- 
torians have bestowed great pains in clearing the princess of this crime^ 
it is only proper to verify the fact from documentary sources. 

Laniberty, whose evidence is indisputable, as he had been the con- 
fidential secretary of Portland and William 111., thus declares his know- 
ledge on the subject:* "The duke of Gloucester, who.was the hope 

* Cbridtiaa Cole, the author of Memoirs of Atfairs of State, endeavours to con> 
trovert this assertion, which he affects to consider highly derogatory to Anne^s 
duty to her brother-in-law, William 111. He even says that the contrary is proved 
by the earl of Manchester's Letters, edited by him. He could neither have read 
the work be edited himself, nor could he ever have expected any other person 
so to do, for the earl of Manchester says positively, " that his first intelligence of 
the death of the duke of Gloucester came from St. Germains." These are his 
words : ^ Yesterday morning, they had an expreu at St. (hrmaint from England^ 
with news that the duke of Gloucester is dead. I fear it is too true. My letters 
are not yet come." — (Letter of the earl of Manchester to Mr. Blathwayte, in 
Christian Cole's Afiairs of State, p. 193.) 

' Pyne's Palaces. Roger Coke and Toone's Chronology. 

*Lambert7*s Memoirs for the History of Seventeenth Century. 
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of the English, happening unfortunately to die, the princess Anne, liis 
mother, sent very clandestinely an express to the court of St. Germains, 
to notify his death there. The earl of Manchester, who was ambassa- 
dor (Vom England at Paris, and who watched that court, was advised of 
it. He despatched his secretary, Chetwynd, under other pretences^ to 
Loo, to inform the king of it.'^ This person was actually sent to Loo, 
to communicate to William the particulars of a new plot for poisoning 
him. ^ It was because,^' pursues Lamberty, ^ such a sort of step— -so 
contrary to what the princess Anne had always shown — made it appear 
that she had ill designs ; we shall see it by a secret writing, which was 
found when she was dead.'' ' William's coldness and contempt to the 
feelings of the princess Anne and her consort, in regard to the mourning 
for the young prince, their son, though he had always professed aifec- 
tion for him, afibrd confirmation of this statement In fact, his conduct, 
■on that occasion, was not commonly humane, considering the nearness 
of the relationship of the boy to himself, independently of his being the 
nephew of queen Mary. Court mournings are lightly passed over in 
these days of utilitarianism; but the* state of feeling in that age was dif- 
ferent — everything being then regulated according to the solemn regime 
of state etiquette on funereal matters. 

Vernon, one of William's secretaries of state, writes on the subject of 
young Gloucester's death : ^ We have vecy little news at present, ader 
having had too much last week. The prince and princess are as well 
as can be expected under their great affliction. The duke of Glouces- 
ter's body was brought up last Thursday night, by my lord Marlborough 
and Mr. Sayers, and deposited in the Prince's Chamber at Westminster." 
This letter is dated August 5. The earl of Manchester says, in his next : 

" August 18. 

** You may easily imagine the great condem I was under when I received 
yours of the Ist inst., that being the confirmation of what I had heard before 
from St Germains, they having had expresses both by way of Rouen and Ca- 
lais j the latter was sent by Pigault, a merchant there. I desire the favour of 
you, as you think it proper or have an opportunity, to express my great sense 
of the loss to their royal highnesses. 

**I suppose," pursues the perplexed ambassador, **J shall soon have orders 
how I am to act, which, I fear, if from Loo, will not be so full as I could wish. 
First, if my coaches and servants must be in mourning; in what manner I must 
notify the duke of Gloucester's death, whether in a private audience of the king 
[of France], or publicly of the whole court? If so, I must have letters to them, 
as I had at my first coming. 

^ I am told for certain that the court of St Oermains will go into mourning, 
and that they are already preparing. I need not say how pleased they are, and 
confident of being soon in £ngland. 

** Yesterday,", pursues his excellency, "I was at Versailles, where the king 
[Louis XIY.] asked me privately if the news of the duke of Gloucester's death 
was true.*" 

No one could be placed in a more embarrassing position, as regarded 

' Lamberty's Memoirs for the History of Seventeenth Century, vol. viii. Much 
curious information has been found regarding Anne in these Memoirs of Lam- 
berty, but not the paper here alluded ta 

* Letters of the Earl of Manohester, ia Cola. 
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roftl etiqaette, than wms William III.'s unlucky representative, at th« 
court of the most ceremonious monarch in the world, by the perversity 
of his ro3ral master, in giving him no intimation in what manner he was 
to announce the demise of his heir. In fact, William llf. was in one of 
his long-lasting fits of silent rage, occasioned by the certainty of the 
renewed communication between the princess Anne and her father, nor 
did he perceive any possible way of awakening in her mind a contrary 
interest to that of her nearest relatives. As far as was apparent to his 
perception, his sister-in-law had no object of afiection likely to stand 
between the yearning of her heart towards her father, brother, and sister 
in France. In this he was, perhaps, deceived. Quiet and retiring as he 
was, prince George of Denmark had exercised from the first the most 
unbounded politi^ influence over his wife, of any person in the world. 
His religious feelings were far more earnest than those of the king, 
although he made little show of them, and had long ceased raising any 
political cry concerning his protestantism. He by no means despaired 
of future ofi&pring, since his princess had, within the last few months, 
been the mother of an in&nt ; while prince George lived, king William 
need have had little apprehension of the feelings of Anne towards her 
own &mily being other than evanescent. But then unfortunately Wil- 
liam hated and loathed Anne much, but George still more, and he could 
only endure the least communication with them, while he looked upon 
them as the passive and submissive tools of his despotic will. There 
was assuredly, as shown on & particular occasion, soon after, an invol- 
untary yearning of remorse and even of unconscious afiection in the 
recesses of his heart towards his uncle James, but no circumstances, 
however calamitous they might be, could awaken the slightest feeling 
of sympathy in him for the bereaved parents of the duke of Gloucester, 
although they had repeatedly proved his most efficient allies in the 
attainment of his desires. 

According to the foregoing despatch of the English ambassador in 
France, the whole court of St. Germains was actually paying the exter- 
nal mark of respect to the memory of the princely child who was the 
hope of protestant England, and whose birth had been partly the cause 
of keeping hb young uncle in a state of expatriation, before king Wil- 
liam could be induced to acknowledge, either to his own or to foreign 
courts, that he had ever heard of his demise. Yet the injured son of 
James II. had put off his sports out of respect for the death of his nephew, 
while William III. refused to show Uie least token of concern.* 

Louis XIV., in token of his own near kindred to the princess Anne, 
professed himself ready to order his court to put on mourning and to 
assume it himself for his youthful cousin, her son, as soon as the noti- 
fication of his decease should have been formally announced to him by 
the British ambassador. That unfortunate diplomatist, meantime, fretted 
himself into a fever from the awkward predicament in which he stood 
between William and his successor Anne, to say nothing of his old sove- 
reign king James. Not only was he unable to signify the demise of the 

'Cole's Memoirs ibr Ai&irt of State, 199. 
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young prince to the king of France, bat he was lefl iu uncertainty what 
he and his suite were to do about their own mourning, till the 22d o( 
August, when Mr. Blathwayte, William's secretary at Loo, communi- 
cated his royal master's gracious pleasure in the following pithy terms, 
brought in at the end of various political notices about foreign affliirs, 
"Your lordship will have found the news of the dake of Gloucester's 
death too true. His majesty thinks that mourning for your person and 
such as are near you out of livery for three months all that ueed be on 
this melancholy occasion." ' 

Not a word, however, touching the imp<)rtant question of how the 
demise of the duke was to be communicated to his French majesty. 
More than a month had elapsed since his death ; Anne and her husband 
had written letters themselves of formal announcement of their loss to 
Louis XIV., after long waiting for William to do so ; but this only added 
to the dilemma of the ambassador. 

**La8t nightf" writes he to secretary Vernon," *'I received letters from their 
rojral highnesses for this court, which will not be received here, unless there is 
a letter at the same time from his majesty ; neither can I olfer them without 
being empowered to do it, either by you or Mr. Blathwayt, as you see by the 
enclosed. I freely tell Mr. Griffith, whom I have desired to consult with you 
and my lord Marlborough on this matter. Tlicre is so much time already past, 
that I wait with some impatience for your directions in what manner the duke 
of Gloucester's death is to be notified, the rather that I may prevent the dis- 
courses of some people, who would have it believed that this court is backward 
in paying us the respect of going into mourning on this occasion." 

The same day the ambassador writes in more explicit terms, on this 
embarrassing topic, to Mr. Griffiths. 

"Paris, Sept. 8, 1700. 

" Sir, — ^I have received yours, with the letters of her royal, highness tlie prin- 
cess Anne and his royal highness the prince, and I shall be always ready to 
obey their commands, though in this case, upon inquiry, I cannot deliver the 
letters unless I had also one IVom the king to the French king. This court say<i, 
that it is usual upon these occasions that the prince and princess send a person 
on purpose, with a character, who would be received as if he came from a 
crowned head, as they think was done in the case of the duke of Cambridge.' 
If the prince and princess would avoid this, then, a letter from the king, to be 
delivered by me with those of their royal highnesses, will be sufficient to make 
this court go into mourning. And as for the other letters to the rest of the 
princes, they need not be delivered. This will avoid one inconvenience, as 
there is norfe for the dauphin. I am sensible of the reason why there is not ; 
and I think it convenient not to make that matter so public as by consequence 
it would be, and cause various discourses. 

" I desire you wouhl assure their royal highnesses of my most humble duty. 
It will be convenient that you should inform my lord Marlborough and Mr. 
Secretary Vernon of this whole matter, since 1 have received from Loo no other 
orders than to put myself and family in mourning, which I have already done. 
I hope I may know as soon as possible what measures are taken. — I am, 6lc. 

*«MAirCHKBT£a." 

As late as the 15th of September, the poor ambassador was still fret- 

> Cole's Memoirs for Affairs of State, 206. > Ibid. p. 207. 

'Son of James 11^ when duke of York, deceaaod in the reign of Charles IL 
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tin^ in spirit, and writinsr to one or other of the English cabinet to 
complain that he had received no definite orders from king William, who 
certainly must have taken an ill-natured pleasure in the perplexity of his 
English officers of state on this occasion. Anne, piqued at the little 
respect that was paid to the memory of her only son, caused secretary 
Vernon to write to lord Manchester, to ask, " Why her letters to the 
king of France had not been delivered ? and that court not in mourn- 
ing ?" ** Since my illness,'^ writes the ambassador, in reply, " my secre- 
tary has wrote to Mr. Cardonnel' to explain whether any notice is to be 
giren this court ?" 

Lord Maitchkstkr to Mr. Skcrktart ViRiroir. 

»» Paris, Sept. 15, 1700. 

** M. Cardonnel desires my secretary to acquaint me, that there are uo orders 
given to notify tlie duke of Gloucester's death to any court whatsoever. So you 
see how this matter stands. I must tell you, to remove any suspicions that this 
court might seem not inclined to go into mourning, that they are ready to do it 
whenever it is notified to them in furm, but they do not take it to be regular that 
I should deliver the princess's letters, without any from the king; for you know, 
in all audiences tliat I have, my discourse is always in the name of the king, 
and cannot be otherwise, though I can at the same time make a compliment 
from their royal highnesses. They do still say here, that if this was the case 
of any of the children of monsieur, he would send, and not the king. So, like- 
wise, they conceive their royal highnesses ought to do. I am apt to think the 
princess had not sent these letters, had she not thought that I had letters also 
from Loo. I shall readily obey what directions you give me, Lut I confess it is 
my opinion that, since there has been so much time lost, and unless it is gene- 
rally notified in all courts, that it is better to let this matter rest. Besides, this 
court goes to-morrow sennight to Fontaineblean, and in a few days after the late 
king and queen* go. How long they are to be there is uncertain, but whilst they 
stay, I know not well how I can go thither. I must acquaint you that the intro- 
ductar of ambassadors has been with me, and has sent me some precedents, 
those the duke of York' had sent to this court. I have enclosed a copy of his 
letter, that you may judge of it." 

"September 17. 

" I do not doubt but you have heard that the princess has sent me letters for 
this court, to notify the death of the duke of Gloucester. Unless I have also 
letters from the king [William 111.] himself, I cannot present them, nor will they 
be received, as I am informed. I should think the princess should have known 
the king's pleasure in this matter. There is so much time lost, that, in my 
opinion, it is much better to let it alone, for though they should go into mourn- 
ing, it would be for so little a time that it might not be well taken." 

It was not till the 1st of October, upwards of two months af\er the 
death of the youne duke, that William condescended to empower his 
representative to announce his demise to the king of France, although 
the nearest male relative he had in the world, excepting his uncle James 
IL and his disowned son. A fortnight^s mourning was ordered by that 
monarch, a result scarcely commensurate with the voluminousness of 
the correspondence it occasioned. The death of the king of Spain oc- 

' Secretary to lord Marlborough. 
* James 11. and his queen, Mary Beatrice. 

' This must have been James II. before his accession, and relate to the deaths 
of his infiuit children by bis first and second duchess. 
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curring soon after, William ordered the utnooat respect to be immediately 
paid to his memory ; his ambassadors had even their coaches covered 
with black. The court of France went into a three months' mourning 
for that potentate ; but little more respect was paid by William to the 
feelings of his sister-in-law, on account of the death of her only child, 
than if he had been a kitten or a puppy deceased, which happened to 
have been a pet of royalty. 

« October 9. 
** I can now acquaint you/* wrote lord Maochetter, ** that yesterday I had an 
audience of the king, at Fontainebleau, when I notified to him the death of the 
duke of Gloucester, and delivered their royal highnesses* letters. The king 
expressed himself *a8 extremely sensible of the great loss,*' &c. as is usual on- 
such occasions. As to what related to their rojral highnesses, he concluded with 
soying < that he would take an occasion of letting them know the great share he 
took in their concern.* In short, all things went as could be desired, and on 
Wednesday next the court goes into mourning, which will be the day alter the 
hue king [James II.] leaves Fontainebleau. I have some reason to think that 
my going thither, whilst they were there, may have a good effect ; for of late the 
St. Germain's people are so high, that they think it is now our time to court 
them.^ I find that though they heard a week before that I was to come, yet they 
could'^not believe it I carried myself as if I thought there were no such per- 
sons, and my coach came to the great stairs, which is under ihe kUe kmg'i 
[James II.] apartment there. Those that belong to them were cousins brought 
to see me. but it was also, I believe, no little mortification to them to see where 
I went, all the French making me all the compliments imaginable. I was a 
oonsiderablo time with M. de Torcy, and satisfied him both in relation to the 
delay and the king's not writing. / was forced to lay the occoiion of it on the lordi 
ju$ticf$t* who (I said) the king tliought, would have sent me orders, which was 
the reason I had them not sooner from Loo! This, I hope, they (the lords- 
justices or English regenu) will pardon, 614^ when thingi are managed in tuck a 
vay, one mutt make the mott plautibU excuse one can" 

*< LoBD Maitchistxr to M. Blathwatti. 

"October 11. 
** I have obeyed his majesty's commands in notifying the duke of Gloucester's 
death. The king [Louis XIV.] received it with great concern, and bid me assure 
the king, my master, * that even at the time he first heard of it he took share in 
the loss, because he knew it would be a great trouble to his majesty.' With the 
other he sent compliments on such an occasion. I delivered the prince [George] 
and princess' [Anne's] letters. To that he said, * he would take an occasion of 
letting them know the great share he took in their loss.' In short, all things 
went as well as could be desired, and I hope his msgesty will approve of what 
I have done. The French court will go into mournrng on Friday next They 
were willing to have the court of St Germains gone away first, which will be 
to-morrow." 

About the same time arrived the long-delayed answer, from his 
gracious majesty, to the announcement of the death of his young kins- 
man and heir to his dominions. Many historians have quot^ king 
William's letter — not one has pointed out the astounding circumstance, 
that although the death of the child took place as far back as July, yet 

' This curious passage proves that the ambassador knew the lault did not rest 
with the lord$-j%utice$ (meaning by them the English regency), but with William 
III. The apology Manchester makes for inventing this fiilsehood, and iktheriog 
the fault of his royal master's brotality •ton the nine kings," is tnily oomio. 
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the royal missive is dated in October ! Months had elapsed since the 
death, and several weeks since the burial, of Gloucester, before the king 
condescended to notice that his heir was no longer in existence. No 
word of human sympathy, it may be observed, is vouchsafed to the 
wretched mother. The original is in French, and is addressed to lord 
Marlborough : 

«* Loo, October, 1700. 
" I do not think it necessary to employ many words in expressing my surprise 
and grief at the death of the duke of Gloucester. It is so great a loss to me, as 
well as to all England, that it pierces my heart with affliction."^ 

The affliction of king William did not, however, hinder him from 
sending, by the same post, a peremptory order that care should be taken 
to cut off all the salaries of the duke's servants, to the very day of his 
death. It was with the utmost difficulty that the king's favourite, Kep- 
pell, prevailed on him to allow the payments up to the Michaelmas 
quarter-day.' Nor can there be a doubt but that the sole consideration 
of the approach of that pay-day, induced his gracious majesty to write 
his condolence, for he could not cut off the salaries without appearing 
conscious that the princess's son was dead. The princess Anne, shocked 
at the disgusting contest that ensued concerning the payment of her lost 
child's servants, determined to distress herself rather than cashier one 
of them. When it is remembered that parliament allowed William III. 
a sum for the duke of Gloucester's establishment more than thrice as 
much as he disbursed, his conduct appears the more revolting. It is 
said by the same authority that he murmured not a little at the pensions 
he allowed to the old servants of his late queen. 

Once more there was some movement among the lower class of cofiee- 
house politicians, who knew nothing of the king's habits of life, to pei^ 
suade him into matrimony ; they got up an address, on the death of the 
duke of Gloucester, earnestly petitioning him to marry for the good of 
the nation. The story was revived, which was current in 1697 that, 
while staying at Brussels, the king had ^^ coquetted" so much with a 
German princess as to induce hopes of his serious intentions of taking 
a second queen — a princess of Denmark was likewise mentioned as a 
candidate for his hand.' The king remained, however, without any such 
intentions, sick and very sullen in his retirement at Loo. Towards the 
winter his kinswoman, the electress Sophia, visited him at Loo, accom- 
panied by her daughter, the electress of Brandenburgh, for the ostensible 
purpose of seeking his assistance in elevating the country of Branden- 
burgh into the kingdom of Prussia ; of course the people of England 
supposed that the visit was for the purpose of settling the reversion of 
the crowns of Great Britain and Ireland on the next protestant heir. It 
is certain that king William had urged some steps to be taken on her 
part, for a letter from the electress Sophia is existing, evidently in reply 
to a proposition of the kind. Her disinterestedness is evident therein, 
since she earnestly recommended to the consideration of the king and 

' Coxe's Life of Marlborough, from the original French. 

* Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 220. 

* Biographical Anecdotes, MS. fbl. 08, vol. iv. p. 224. 
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country, the expatriated prince of Wales. As her letter is addressed to 
Mr. Stepney, who had been envoy to Hanover, and was one of the under 
secretaries of state, this letter may be considered as official.' It had the 
effect of incensing king William, who showed his displeasure by paying 
the electress only one formal public visit on her arrival at Loo, and de- 
parted for England the next day ; not very courteously leaving her di- 
rectly she had commenced her visit to him. 

Many weeks after the funeral of her only child, the princess Anne 
continued still to reside at Windsor Castle, the place where she had seen 
him expire. She had left St. James's Palace, the previous May, a happy 
and proud mother; she returned to it with lier bereaved consort in 
mourning, childless and desolate, November' 25, 1700. Her grief was 
still deep and enduring; bishop White Kennet observes, with more feel- 
ing than is usual, in his narrative : ^^ But grief upon this sad occasion 
seemed to be confined to within the Palace of St. James, and to centre 
in a more sensible manner in the breasts of the prince and princess of 
Denmark, who mourned not only for themselves but for the whole na- 
tion. For never was so great a loss so little lamented, which may be 
ascribed to the different parties then dividing England, two of which, I 
mean the Jacobites and the Republicans, looked upon that hopeful young 
prince as an obstacle to their future designs. The duke of Gloucester 
was a prince whose tender constitution bended under the weight of his 
manly soul, and was too much harassed by the vivacity of his genius to 
be of long duration," — an acknowledgment that the species of tuition 
to which he had been subjected had injured his health. ^^He had," 
continues bishop White Kennet, describing the boy according to what 
he considered a proper pattern rather than from fact, ^ early sucked in 
his mother's piety, was always very attentive to prayers, but he had a 
particular averseness to dancing and all womanish exercises — in a word, 
he was too forward to arrive at maturity."' 

Formal visits were exchanged between the princess and William HI. 
after his return to England in the winter of 1700-1 '* they merely ob- 
served the terms of conventional civility in their intercourse. 

Scarcely had the bereaved mother recovered from the teasing and irri- 
tating series of vexations which her cruel brother-in-law contrived to 
mingle with her cup of sorrow, than she began to experience how much 
the death of Gloucester had changed her worldly importance, even in 
her own household. It will excite no surprise in those who have fol- 
lowed this narrative from the first rise of her favourite, when the fact is 
shown that this change was first manifested to her by the intolerable in- 
solence of that ungrateful woman : Sarah of Marlborough had just formed 
the strongest alliances, had strengthened her hands, and prepared herself 
to rule imperiously over a monarch /ainean/, as did the ^^ mayors .of the 
palace" over some king of the Carlovingian dynasty in France ; she was 
an exulting mother, glorying in a promising heir, and she had just mar- 

* Hardwicke State Papers. 

■Flying Post Newspaper, Nov. 1700. Brit Museum. 

* Wliiie Rennet's History, vol. iii. p. 784. 

* Flying Post Newspaper, CoUeotions of Brit. Museum. 
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ried her two beautiful girls to the heirs of two statesmen of the ancient 
blood of England. In the contemplation of her boundless prospects, 
she wholly forgot what was due to her who had raised her. Anne's 
manner had become more humble than ever to her imperious ruler : her 
style in writing lower in its prostration. When the favourite was ab- 
sent, her royal highness wrote to her four or five times every day. 
^ Your poor, unfortunate, faithful Morley," was now her form of signa- 
ture, having adopted the two first epithets to mark her own seqse of her 
forlorn and helpless state since Gloucester's death. Whatsoever wrong 
the princess Anne might have done, nothing but unbounded kindness 
and indulgence had ever been shown by her to Sarah of Marlborough 
and her family, therefore a heart of marble must that person have borne 
when she added her insults to the other sorrows of the princess. From 
DO person did Anne receive such visible indications that the death of her 
son had indeed reduced her to the state of a ^^ poor unfortunate'' helpless 
shadow of reversionary royalty, than from the graceless parvenue whom 
she had pufl^ up by her own absurd condescensions. This person's 
arrogance became absolutely maniacal, after the princess lost all prospect 
of being otherwise than a queen without heirs. If she had gloves to 
present, or any other office of the kind to perform, lady Marlborough 
was often seen to turn up her nose as she presented them, and avert her 
&ce as if there was something inexpressibly disgusting in the person of 
her too indulgent friend.' Such proceedings could not long continue 
unobserved, even by Anne's dense perception, and it was known, by 
those most skilled in the politics of the backstairs, that the bonds which 
held her and lady Marlborough still united were only those of early in- 
tercourse. 

It was mere accident, however, joined to lady Marlborough's extreme 
recklessness, in regard to the terms of insult in which she indulged, 
when not immediately in the presence of the princess, which revealed 
to her royal highness the real nature of her favourite's feelings towards 
her. The story is but traditionary,iind though generally known among 
all ranks of the people, has, perhaps, never before been circumstiintially 
related, which it now is, from the reminiscences of a venerable countess 
who had passed half a century at the court of her late majesty queen 
Charlotte. The family of this lady had been fast friends of the royal 
house of Stuart, both of those individuals on whom the crown devolved, 
and those deprived of it ; and the tradition certainly came from Abigail 
Hill herself. 

^ One afternoon, not many weeks after the death of the duke of Glou- 
cester, the princess Anne noticed that she had no gloves on ; she there- 
fore told Abigail Hill, who was in attendance on her toilet, to fetch them 
from the next room, as she remembered that she had left them on the 
table. Mrs. Hill obeyed her royal highness, and passed into the next 
room, where she found that lady Marlborough was seated reading a let* 
ter, but the gloves of the princess were not on the table, for lady Marl- 
borough had taken them up by accident, and put them on. Abigail most 

> Horaco Walpole. 
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submissively meotiooed to her < that she had put on. by mistake, her 
royal highnesses gloves.' ^ Ah !' exclaimed Udy Marlborough, ^ have I 
on anything that has touched the odious hands of that disagreeable wo- 
man V then pulling them off, she threw the gloves on the ground, and 
exclaimed violently, ^ Take them away !' Abigail obeyed silently, and 
retired with her usual stealthy quietude, carefully closing the door after 
her, which she had previously led ajar ; directly she entered the room 
where she had lefl thq princess, she plainly perceived that her royal 
highness had heard every word of the dialogue. But neither discussed 
the matter at the time, and the incident remained a profound secret be- 
tween them ; for it so happened that the princess had had no one but 
Mrs. Abigail Hill in the room with her. Lady Marlborough soon left 
the adjoining saloon, and certainly remained unconscious of what her 
mistress had overheaixl." 

Anne had hitherto borne daily insults with patient humility, whM 
they had only cast contempt on her mental capacity ; but this unpro- 
voked manifestation of personal disgust and ill-will, she never forgot or 
forgave. The whole story is completely in keeping with Sarah Biari- 
borough's own descriptions of her usual sayings and doings ; it is withal^ 
in some degree, corroborated by the incertitude perceptible in all her 
subsequent contests with Anne, in which she seems, in a puzzled man- 
ner, to seek for the original cause of offence she had given, without ever 
finding it.' Late in life she received vague hints, that the whole was 
connected with some story about gloves, yet it is evident that she had 
not the least clue to the truth, as the following passage appears in one 
of her letters, dated nearly half a century subsequently :' " Mr. Dod- 
dridge writes a good deal to me, and expresses his satisfaction at reading 
the book* but wishes I had added to the clearing of my character, as the 
king of Prussia has written a book in which he imputes the ruin of Eu- 
rope to have happened from a quarrel between queen Anne and me, 
about a pair of gloves. I did once hear there was such a book printed, 
and that his majesty said, ^ that the queen would have her gloves made 
before mine, which I would not suffer the glover to do.' " Sarah of 
Marlborough proceeds to deny the story entirely, but the very passage 
shows that there was some tale circulating in Europe, that the division 
between her royal mistress and herself, originated with some trifling oc- 
currence regarding a pair of gloves. It may be believed she was wholly 
ignorant of tlie real incident, having forgotten her petulant and injurious 
words as soon as uttered, at the same time being totally unconscious 
that Anne had been within hearing of them. Her royal highness, con- 

* An erroneous version of this incident was current in France, and is thus re- 
corded by that caustic historical essayist, Voltaire ; aAer speaking of the inso- 
lence of the duchess of Marlborough to her royal benefactress, he says, "A pair 
of gloves of a particular fashion which she refused the queen, and a jar of water 
that she let fall on lady Mashain's gown by an affected mistake, changed the 
destinies of Europe."— Voltaire's Age of Louis XIV., Smollett's Translation, p. 262. 

' Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. ii. p. 458, April, 
1742. 

' Conduct by the Duchess of Marlborongh, printed in 1742. By the ''book,'* 
Doddridge meant the Conduct 
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tented with the insight she had gained, by this slight accident,* into lady 
Maiihorough^s real feelings towards her, never brought the matter to 
discussion. As for Abigail Hill, she was the most silent and secretive 
of human creatures, and in all probability never detailed the anecdote 
UDtil her courtly life and all concerning it had for ever passed away. 

Perhaps it is as well to mention, that lady Marlborough's disgust and 
loathing at having touched the gloves of the princess Anne, had no ra- 
tional foundation, excepting perhaps some degree of feminine envy of 
the chief beauty her royal highness possessed. The hands and arms of 
Anne were like those of her mother, very fine, and considered the most 
perfect in Europe, in regard to delicacy and form. 

At this period, was renewed the extraordinary ofler of adoption of the 
son of James II. by William III. which had formed one of the secret 
articles of the peace of Ryswick ; it was well enough known to be men- 
tioned in all histories, even in those which asserted the most strenuously 
the fiction that this unfortunate prince of Wales was not the son of his 
own mother. Perhaps, the justice of the step had been urged to tfie 
Oiange king in the letters of the noble-minded protestant heiress of the 
crown of Great Britain, Sophia, electress of Hanover, at the period of 
her recent visit at Loo, which has been mentioned. There is every rea- 
son to suppose, that Sophia would write to the king, concerning the 
exiled prince,' at least as fully and freely as she did to his ministers, for 
she had known William from his youth upwards, had carried him in her 
arms in his infancy, and seen him daily in his boyhood, when she lived 
with her ^mother, the queen of Bohemia, at the Hague. Many circum- 
stances combined to sway the mind of William towards his unfortunate 
kinsman, — his failing health — the movements of an awakened conscience, 
which from time to time are seen to glimmer through the anecdotes his 
contemporaries have preserved of him — and above all, his abhorrence 
of the princess Anne, his hatred to her husband, and his ardent wish to 
exclude her from the succession. 

Notwithstanding her recent profession of penitence, it is not probable 
that the princess Anne would have approved of William's determination 
in behalf of her brother, for her feelings of this nature seldom lasted 
longer than a few weeks. In fact, neither herself nor her husband des- 
paired of becomii^ the parents of a numerous family. Either the '^Ja- 
cobite letters,'' as they are called, of the high-minded electress, or some 
opinion of hers that had transpired about the period of her visit to Loo, 
had inspired Anne with the greatest apprehension concerning her, and 
had exasperated lady Marlborough into excessive enmity, which exhaled 
in unlimited abuse.' Sophia openly avowed that the young son of James 

^ This court tradition has been preserved orally, from the narratives of the 
late countess of Harcourt, of the elder line, the widow of Simon, earl of Harcourt. 
This noble lady was nearly a centegenarian, and had every means of knowing 
correctly the internal history of the English court since the days under discussion. 

'Vol. IX., Life of Mary Beatrice, where the evidences are discussed. See 
likewise Dalrymple's Appendix, and Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own 
Times, vol. vL 

* See many passages in the Conespoadenoe of the dnohess of Mariboioivb, 
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II. had been atrociously injured by the calumnies on his birth, and that, 
deeming him, as she did, a true representative of the elder line of her 
illusirious ancestors, she nobly considered that he had a right, as a free 
agenti to renounce at once the crowns of his kingdoms. and the liturgy 
of the church of England, as a Roman catholic, before he ought to be 
superseded by her son or grandson. Now, while young James was 
branded as a spurious child, he could not exercise that free will. It is 
probable that the electress knew that this stigma was thrown upon him 
by the instigation and connivance of the princess Anne and her favourite, 
Sarah of Marlborough, a fact that is undeniable from the letters of the 
princess Anne. 

The renewal of William's ofiered adoption of the exiled prince, oe- 
curred directly afler the visit of the electress to him, at Loo ; but no little 
difficulty presented itself, as to how the English people were to be in- 
duced to forego the prejudices which had been so carefully inculcated 
concerning this prince ? As the father had been driven out of the coun- 
try partly by the agency of the ribald ballad of ^ Lillabulero,'' so the 
people were to be reconciled to the son by similar means ; ibe public 
pulse was felt, and preparation was made for the change, by songs writ- 
ten to the old English tunes prevalent from the days of the Plantagenets. 
The venal pen of the song-poet, D'Urfey, a very remarkable character, 
who hnd been an active writer of political ballads, during the regencies 
of Mary II., was put into requisition by the ministry of William III., 
in 1701. 

Just at the period when the reports were popular and prevalent, that 
king William meant to adopt the son of his uncle, the Whig songster 
favoured the public with the following lay of his own devising, adapted 
to the metre and tune of the popular old English melody of ^Gillian of 
Croydon,^' the original of which, perhaps, dates as far back as the frolic- 
some days of prince Hal. As many Jacobite lyrics have been quoted, 
it is but fair to give a specimen of the poetic powers of the opposite 
party. 

** Strange news, strange news I the Jack^ of the oitj 
Have got," cried Joan, "but we mind not tales — 

That our good king, through wonderful pity, 
Will leave his crown to the prince of WaUs^ 
That peace may be the stronger still, 
And that they no longer may rebel." 

** Pish, 'tis a jest!'* cried Gillian of Croydon — 
Gillian, fair Gillian, bright Gillian of Croydon, 

"Take off your glass!" cries Gillian of Croydon — 
** Here's a health to our master Will !"* 

It appears that some hints had transpired among the people of the 
adoption ofi^red by William III. at the peace of Ryswick ; that such 

published by Colburn, 1836, and many more yet in MS. in Coze's Collection, 
Brit Museum. 

*The Jacobites are always called "Jacks," in the political slang of that day. 

* WUHam III Gillian was a fair hostess of Croydon in ancient times. D'Urfey 
has another of these Gillian parodies on Anne's accession : tha refhun of which 
is, *« Here's a health to cor mistress Nan." 
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proposal was made is eqoally mentioned by the royal historiographer 
of his own times, (James U^) and the Whig writers. Tindal, who is 
rather an important authority, being a contemporary controversial author, 
much connected with tlie revolutionary government, thus marks the date 
qf the last proposal : — ^"The earl of Jersey avowed to king William HI. 
his attachment to James II., and on that account was sent ambassador 
to France, for the purpose of advancing a reconciliation with the exiled 
king, who was, by lord Jersey, entreated to listen to king William^s 
overtures to make his son successor to the crown. This was afUr the 
death of the duke of Gloucester." Tindal adds, that king William 
^ renounced all these errors before he died." He did so ; but not until 
king James had positively refused to confide his son to him, as he him- 
self records, in his autobiography,* which is in complete coincidence 
with TindaPs printed history. It is likewise remarkable, that king 
James dwells as much on the impossibility of trusting the life of his 
child with William 111., as his does on difference of religion. 

The vengeance of William, for his uncle^s contemptuous rejection of 
his ofkted adoption of young James, occupied his last hours ; but in the 
intermediate time he was forced to be content with leaving his hated 
sister-in-law in possession of all the hopes which parliament had au- 
thorized. It has been strongly asserted that king William meant to 
supersede Anne, by using his influence to place Sophia or her son, 
George of Hanover, as his immediate successor to the throne. He 
might wish to do so, but all events prove that neither Sophia nor George 
considered the advantages offered worth engaging in a course of base 
intrigues. It is certain that neither the mother nor son liked Anne, 
although they never took any step against her prior claims to the suc- 
cession. 

The princess Anne had scarcely laid aside her mourning for her only 
child, when the death of her father caused her to resume it. 

Mary Beatrice of Modena, the widow of her father, wrote to her, in 
compliance with his death-bed injunction, communicating his paternal 
forgiveness to her for her conduct, and charging her, on his blessing, to 
make reparation to her brother for the injury she had done him. If 
Anne ever replied to this letter, her answer will be found among the 
sealed documents . of the royal Stuarts in her majesty^s collection at 
Windsor. It was probably the letter of the royal widow of James II. 
which is mysteriously alluded to in the following passage : — * 

'^ It was commonly reported at this juncture," says a contemporary,' 
that on his death-bed, king James charged his daughter not to accept 
the crown at the death of William, but as she was childless, to make 
way for her brother ; and that king William demanded to see this letter, 
which Anne, refusing to show him, he vowed that he would do the ut- 
most to exclude her from the Isuccession. It was averred that papers 
to this effect were found in king William's closet. The house of lords 

'TindaPs Continuation of Rapin, p. 510, date 1701-2. 

'Macpherson's Stuart Papers. Cunningham, the Whig historian, stronc^y ao- 
thenticates the proposed adoption, but excuMM it as done to deceive. 
* See Life of Mary Beauice of Modena, vol. ix. 
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thought proper to inquire into this report, and pronounced it unfounded^ 
and that its repetition was scancUtlum magnatum} Nevertheless, such 
discovery was in the strongest coincidence with the foregoing passages ; 
and with the course of events during the decline of William, and the 
first two or three years of the reign of Anne ; When it appears roost ap- 
parent that a jealous rivalry had succeeded to the remorse that touched 
her mind at the death-bed of Gloucester. To her husband's powerful 
but quiet influence may be attributed her change. The demise of her 
father gave her no apparent sorrow, or her feelings would not have been 
made a question by a contemporary who narrowly watched her, and 
who had, at the same time, a relative domesticated near her person.** 

^ How far the death of her father, king James, afiected the princess,^ 
says Roger Coke, " I never could tell." He thought it needful, how- 
ever, in his history, to make an apology for her going in black for her 
unfortunate father, by saying ^ that decency and custom obliged her to 
do so," and adds, ^^ that she was actually in mourning for him when she 
ascended the throne." 

As a preparation for that event, which the fiiiling health t>f king Wil- 
liam showed could not be very distant, the princess Anne commenced 
the study of history ; a science inconsistent with a brain pre-occupied 
with cards, court gossip, and trifling particulars of etiquette. The 
princess soon became fatigued with her new studies, and reverted to her 
former occupations. 

When the news of the death of James II. arrived in London, public 
curiosity was greatly excited regarding the cognizance which would be 
taken of it by his nephew and daughter. King William was absent at 
Loo, entertaining as his guests the duke of Zell arid his young grandson,' 
(afterwards George II.) Since the firm refusal of James II. to let him 
have the young prince of Wales for his heir, William had ostentatiously 
patronized the young German prince as the reversionary heir of Great 
Britain ; being the son of the hereditary prince of Hanover, (George I.,) 
and the wretched daughter of the duke of Zell, Sophia Dorothea. They 
were present when the news was brought to William of the demise of 
his long suflfering uncle, James II. 

It seemed as if the message of forgiveness sent by James II. to ^ his 
son," William of Orange, had been one of those awful summonses from 
the injured, of which such wondrous tales are told in the histories of 
the middle ages. William heard it at his dinner-table at Loo, with flush- 
ing cheek and down-cast eyes, then pulled his hat over his brows, and 
sat in moody silence the livelong day. If he were wrestling with a 
yearning heart, which told him that his earliest friend and nearest relative 
was gone where treachery could never find him more, he won the vic- 
tory, as the subsequent attainder of his young cousin, a boy of twelve 

> Roger Coke, vol. iii. p. 132. 

' Thomas Coke, who had been in the household of the princess Anne ; we 
shall afterwards find him in the important office of her vice-chamberlain. 

* Correspondence of Laurenoe, earl of Rochester. Letter dated Sept. 16, (0. 
S.) 1701. 
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yetra old, fally proved. But from the afternoon when he heard of his 
uncle^s death, William of Orange never looked like a man long for this 
world. 

Yet he was full of schemes for new wars and slaughters, (luckless as 
he ever was in battle, whenever he was opposed by any species of equal 
force,) he only seemed to live when homicide was around him. 

Among other struggles in the mind of William 111. was whether he 
should go in mourning for his uncle. This was not decided when his 
minister, Auverqu^rque, wrote to England concerning the news, for- 
bidding new clones to the royal livery servants at Hampton Court, until 
the king^s pleasure was known.* As James II. had worn no mourning 
for the death of his daughter Mary, and prevented a court-mourning for 
her in France, it was a matter of surprise when it was found that king 
William assumed sables for his uncle, not only on his own person, but 
his footmen and coaches were clad in the same hue. He intimated that 
he did not expect the nobles and court of England to do the same.' 
Fashion, however, made his subjects imitate the proceedings of himself 
and his ^ sister Anne,'^ therefore the outward token of respect was almost 
universally paid by all ranks of the people to the memory of king James. 

The princess Anne went through all the pageantry of sable, as if she 
had meant to be considered as a modern Cordelia. Her intention of 
going into mourning was announced in the Gazette of September 13. 
St. Jameses was hung with black. She appeared in all the insignia of 
filial woe, at chapel, the Sunday after thH news of her father^s death 
reached London. The establishment of the queen-dowager, Catherine 
of Braganza, (still retained at Somerset House,) and all the individuals 
in her service, assumed mourning, by the orders of the dowager^s cham- 
berlain, lord Feversham. In short, the mourning in England for the 
exiled sovereign was a general fashion. 

The career of William was very brief after this event. His asthma 
increased. He felt the decay of the feeble body which the active mind 
disavowed. He consulted, under feigned names, all the most noted phy- 
sicians in Europe, and among the rest the celebrated Fagon, assuming 
the character of a cure, Fagon, who was the favourite physician of 
Louis XIV., seems to have suspected the real rank of his patient; he 
inexorably sent word to the cure^ ^^ that he must prepare himself for 
death." The bad news augmented the malady; William consulted him 
afresh, under a new name. The skilful Fagon recognised the case of 
the pretended cure. He changed not his opinion, but conveyed it in 
more considerate terms. He prescribed for him medicines likely to 
alleviate, if not to cure. The remedies were followed, and some relief 
experienced ; but the time had arrived when William was compelled to 
feel the nothingness of this world, in the midst of his new projects for 
a general war. 

The Gazette of September 17, 1701, has the following announcement : 

' Correspondence of Laurence, earl qf Rochester. Letter dated Sept 16, (O. 
S.) 1701. 

' Ibid. p. 288. Dangeau and the dukj^ de St. Simon declare that William wore 
riolet as mourxiiDg for hit nncle. 
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^ Tis said their royal highnesses the prince and princess of Denmark 
will return to St. James' palace a week before the king's return^ which 
"tis said will be about the latter end of the next month." 

William accordingly arrived as usual at the end of October, his first 
care being to open his parliament, and take measures for attainting his 
uncle's orphan child, the young hapless J^mes Stuart, and his widowed 
mother likewise, and to. set every means in agitation to induce the English 
nation to enter into a new war. 

The newspapers of the period were replete with their observations on 
the bountiful distribution of alms afforded by the princess Anne, the same 
Christmas, to poor-house-keepers in the parishes of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, St. James, and St. Anne, and elsewhere in London. The people 
at large looked forward to change with some anticipation that their cruel 
burthens would be ameliorated at the accession of the princess, who was 
indeed their idol. Meantime the king's party were agitating a scheme 
for her exclusion from the throne ; some declared that the king meant 
to imprison the princess for life,' and send for the heir of the house of 
Hanover, as his successor; all coflee-houses swarmed with political 
orators, who made the most disrespectful mention of her royal highness. 
Some affected to believe that she would refuse to sanction the coming 
war, out of regard to her father's last injunction ; others, with more pro- 
bability, asseverated that the extraordinary measures then filling the 
senate with stormy debates on the expediency of attainting a child not 
yet out of his legal infancy, and his mother, (who was forced to protect 
and do her best for him,) were wholly at the instigation of Anne. It was 
further afHrmed that she had said ^^ that she dared not mount the throne, 
until these bills were passed !" It is possible that one clause was in- 
serted on account of her alarms, which was an act to make conspirators, 
endeavouring to injure or destroy her, liable to the same penalties as 
against the heir apparent.' In regard to the attainder of her young 
brother and of her step-mother, Mary Beatrice, there is no other evidence 
that the measures originated with the princess Anne than the positive 
assertion of one of Louis XIV.'s ministers, Dangeau,' corroborated by 
the fact that her friends were among the most persevering in the house 
of lords, in their persecuting bills, against the unfortunate widow of 
James II., which the house of commons threw out as indefatigably as 
they were presented under new forms.* 

The same house of commons were then employed in tearing from 
William III.'s favourites the enormous grants with which he had invested 
them ; among others, they made his friend, lord Portland, surrender the 
revenues of the future princes of Wales, given him, truly, with hereditary 
entail to his progeny ! Elizabeth Villiers, the king's mistress, had been 
obliged to surrender the estate of James II. in Ireland, with arrears of 
an income of 17,000/. The English people saw no reason why this 
woman was to be heiress of their late sovereign's private property in 
preference to his children. 

> Lidiard's Life of the duke of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 146. 

' White Kenneths History, Jan. 22, 17Q1, vol. iii. p. 850. 

* I>angeau's Memoirs. * Ralph's History, last pages of voL iiL 
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Whilst the inquisition concerning these grants was going on, lady 
Orkney (Elizabeth Villiers) entered into treaty with the friends of the 
princess Anne, and promised, that if she might be permitted to keep her 
spoil, she would, by her influence with the king,' obtain the expulsion 
of their great enemy, lord Somers. There was no need of making so 
dear a Inirgain for this lady's office ; for lord Somers was too deep in 
the corruptions and misgovernment relative to the infamous partnership 
with captain Kidd,' the pirate, to be able to look the public in the face as 
a minister of state just then. 

Ring William seldom came to London during the winter of 1701. 
He fell coQTinced that death was at hand ; yet he still mounted his horse 
for his fevourite diversion of hunting, or rather, what we should call in 
the present day, coursing. He came but on council-days to Kensington 
PaUice, and kept himself as much as possible in retirement at Hampton 
Court, where his time was spent superintending the digging of the ugly 
longitudinal canals, with which he was cutting up the beautiful lime- 
tree glades, planted by his grandsire, Charles I., in the Home Park, ren- 
dering Hampton Court as like a Dutch hof as possible, both in aspect 
and atmosphere. It was in the gardens of Hampton Court that he con- 
fided to lord Portland his positive conviction, that he should not survive 
till the end of 170 1 ; but he charged him ^ not to mention it before his 
death to any one, lest the war should be prevented.' " 

^ The king took the diversion of hunting last Saturday,. and returned 
at night to Kensington." Many notices of the same kind occurred dur- 
ing the winter months of 1702.* When in London for a few hours, the 
king usually dined with his favourite, Keppel, at his lodgings in White- 
hall, the Cockpit, where the business of government was carried on. 

It is necessary to mention, as briefly as possible, the circumstance 
which plunged Europe into a war, that was deeply connected with the 
future disquiet of the princess Anne. Don Carlos 11., the imbecile and 
invalid king *'of Spain and the Indies," had sunk into a premature 
grave, leaving no children to inherit his dominions. The lineal heir was 
the dauphin duke of Burgundy, the young grandson of Louis XIV., and 
his consort, the infanta of Spain, Maria Teresa. It is true, that by the 
marriage treaty of this princess, she had relinquished all claims on the 
Spanish succession of herself and her heirs— an abrogation treated as a 
mere formula by tlie partisans of her grandson in Spain. William III., as the 
generalissimo of the emperor and the confederated princes of Germany, 
determined to oppose this inheritance, and under the plea that Louis XIV. 
would become too powerful by his influence over his grandson, they 
formed a coalition to divide the dominions of Spain in three parts, of 
which England was to take one share, Austria another, and Holland a 

' Bibl. Birch. 4224. MS. Biographical Anecdotes. 

' See Shrewsbury Papers ; although edited by a most partial historian, Coze, 
so one can read them without indignation. 

* White Kennet's History, vol. iii. p. 826. 

* The Postboy, Jan. 27, 1701-2. 
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third.* Such was the precursor and precedent of the partition of Pohnd^ 
which was actually effected at the end of the same century. 

As soon as the design of the Spanish partition was known, the English 
parliament strongly opposed it, expressed horror at the iniquity, and 
wanted to impeach the contrivers. Another plan had to be foand to 
raise effectually the tocsin of war, and this was to place Charles o( Aus- 
tria, the brother of the emperor, on the throne of Spain, as the next 
male heir. The Austrian prince was about twenty-three, while young 
Philip of France was a minor. Moreover, as in the present day, the 
northern half of Spain, the Basques, the Catalans, and Arragonese,' were 
loth to acknowledge the line of the females, till every mole heir failed. 
The allies, therefore, took advantage of internal division to foster a civil 
war in Spain; the north for the heir-male of Ferdinand of Arragon, 
Charles of Austria, while the south of Spain remained loyal to the next 
heir of Isabella of Castile,' Philip of France. The valuable prize of the 
Spanish Netherlands laid perfectly convenient to be fought for between 
the confederated armies of England and Germany, and the military power 
of France : it had been the object of all William's battles and sieges for 
nearly thirty years. It was to prove the fighting ground of Marl- 
borough's subsequent victories. After William III.'s partition-scheme 
had sunk amid the execrations of all who were expected to be concerned 
in it, the object for which England was to be induced to enter into war 
seems indistinct. A rich slice of the Netherlands, howsoever dishonest 
the acquisition might have been, was something tangible ; but to win the 
Netherlands for Charles of Austria, if more morally honest, was a very 
Quixotic excuse for manslaughter by wholesale. As for the aggravation 
given by Louis XIV., by his acknowledgment of the son of James II. as 
king of England, France, Scotland, and Ireland, de jurCy it would be dif- 
ficult to prove what made it a greater injury than recognising the title 
of the father, which was equally done since the peace of Ryswick ? 

A real historian must repudiate with scorn the false plea of religious 
warfare, the alleged support of the protestant cause against Roman-catho- 
lic cruelly, clearly because, with all his bigotry, Louis XIV. was a less 
culpable bigotythan any prince of the Spanish-Austrian line; and the 
worst persecutions of protestants in France had not, in the worst of 
times, equalled the common proceedings every year of the inquisition in 
Spain. As there is no intention of suffocating the biography of queen 
Anne with her continental warfore, our readers must be contented with 
reference to this rapid statement of its original causes. 

' This scheme was peculiarly unrighteous in regard to William III. He had 
been, from his youth upwards, the hired general of Spain, and now to turn and 
rend the vitals of the realm that had so long paid him with her treasure, seemed 
scarcely consistent with moral justice. 

' This is according to the ancient constitution of Arragon, to which the proud 
Arragonese still cling. 

* The truth is, tliat the ancient laws of Arragon and the north of Spain mili- 
tate strongly against female succession, while Castile has, from the earliest timet, 
acknowledged female heirship. Arragon and the north was, as now, always in 
a state of revolt during the reign of Joanna, (the mother of Charles V.,) although 
her ton, the most powerAil mind among the royalty of Europe, reigned as recent. 
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WOliam III. had amased and gratified his departing spirit by laying 
the train for this European conflagration, which only waited the usuiu 
campaigning season to burst into a blaze. The king had (perhaps to 
keep him out of political mischief at home) given the earl of Marlborough 
the command of his military preparations in Holland, and, in case of his 
own death, had expressed his opinion that the talents in war of that 
general ought to entitle him to command the allied forces. Thus, with- 
out the least bellicose propensities on her own part, every circumstance 
tended to make foreign warfare and the reign of Anne commence simul- 
taneously. 

It had been well known in England that king William had been 
dangerously ill at Loo the preceding autumn of 1701 ; but his state of 
health had been carefully concealed from the public. He rode into the 
Home Park, at Hampton Court, the morning of February 21 to look at 
the excavation making, under his directions, for a new canal, which was 
to run in another longitudinal stripe by the side of that which now de- 
forms the vista, and injures the air of Hampton Court-gardens. His 
majesty was mounted on sir John Fen wick's sorrel pony, when, jast as 
he came by the head of the two canals, opposite to the Ranger's Park 
pales, the sorrel pony happened to tread in a mole-hill, and fell. Such 
is the tradition of the palace ; and it must be owned, that after a careful 
examination of the spot, the author prefers its adoption to the usual as- 
sertion of historians, ^ that the king's pony stumbled when he was re- 
taming from hunting," especially when the mischievous effects of the 
subterranean works of moles in that soil are remembered. For an officer 
of rank, who resides in the vicinity, asserted that he had twice met with 
accidents which threatened to be dangerous, owing to his horse having 
plunged his fore-foot to the depth of more than fifteen inches in mole- 
hills at Bushby Park and the Home Park. There, too, may be seen the 
half-excavated canal, which has remained without water, and in an un- 
finished state. None of William lll.'s successors being Dutch, all taste 
for straight stripes of still water ceased to be fashionable with the life of 
the crowned Hollander. The account that the king himself gave of his 
accident agrees with the Hampton Court tradition. ^ Riding in the park 
at noon,'' he said to Dr. Bidloo, ^ while 1 was making my horse change 
his walk into a gallop, he fell upon his knees ; upon that I meant to 
raise him with the bridle, but he fell forwards to one side, so I fell with 
my right shoulder on the ground. 'Tis a strange thing," added his 
majesty musingly, ^' for it happened on smooth, level ground." * 

King William thus took his death-hurt Within sight of the entrance of 
Hampton Court Palace. From the first weeks of his arrival in England, 
he had always had plans in agitation to make that favourite seat of his 
royalty as dififerent in outward semblance as possible to its aspect when, 
in his youth, he had visited his uncles there. He was occupied in the 
same object when the accident, he thought so utterly unaccountable, be- 
fel him. The workmen busy at the neighbouring excavation raised the 

^ White Kenneths History, vol. iii. p. 831 ; and Lamberty, who likewiie speaks 
as from the kiog^s lips. 
TOL.XII. — 4 
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overthrown monarch, and assisted him to the palace. He affirmed, that 
he was very slightly hurt; but Ronjat, his surgeon, who was tnere, 
found he had broken his right collar-bone. On what triAes do human 
plans and projects depend, and what mean agency is sufficient to tumble 
the ambitious schemes of military pride and glory literally in the very 
dust ? The purblind mole, that was obeying the first call of spring to 
repair his fortification, and set his subterranean house in order, did what 
Louis XIV. and all his engineers never could eflfect : he prevented Wil- 
liam 111. from heading Europe in battle-array against France. 

The angry Jacobites found more than one circumstance of exultation 
in this accident, which proved so fatal to Williaip III. ^^The little gen- 
tleman in black velvet^^ became one of their party toasts, and they wrote 
many eulogies on the sagacity of Sorrel, who had been the favourite 
pony of the unfortunate sir John Fenwick, and had taken an opportunity 
of thus revenging the illegal death of his master. Pope has followed this 
example in the contrast he drew between the preservation of Cbarleb at 
Boscobel, and the accident at Bushy : 

" Angels, wbo watched the guardian oak so wellf 
How chanced ye slept when luckless Sorrel fell?"* 

When Rohjat had set the fractured collar-bone of the king, he earnestly 
recommended to him rest and medical regimen. William refused to sub- 
mit to any such discipline, he made light of the accident, declared the 
injury was nothing, that he must go to Kensington that night, and go he 
would despite of all remonstrance. On the journey, the jolting of the 
carriage displaced the fractured bones, and he was in a state of great 
pain and exhaustion when he arrived at his palace of Kensington. Bidloo, 
his household physician, received him there, and making many remon- 
strances regarding the wilfulness of royal patients, the injured collar- 
bone was re-set by Ronjat, under his superintendence. 

The public papers announced the accident under which the king was 
suffering, in their own peculiar manner; likewise they record the move- 
ments of the prince and princess of Denmark during the important week 
while the recovery of his majesty hung in suspense. 

^ As the king was taking the divertisement of hunting a deer^ near 
Hampton town, on Saturday last,' (21 Feb.,) his horse slipt, so that his 
majesty fell, and had the misfortune to hurt his collar-bone; a(\er which 
he dined at Hampton Court, and at night came in his coach to Kensing- 
ton, where he rested well that night, as he did on Sunday morning. 
Their royal highnesses, princess Anne, and George of Denmark, have 
been to Kensington to visit his majesty, who is, Messed be God ! in a 
very good state of health, and in no manner of danger from the acci- 
dent.' The princess and her consort, on February 24, paid a visit at 
Kensington to his majesty, who, God be thanked, is in perfect health ; 
their highnesses went on to Windsor.^ His majesty is very well, not- 

' This couplet was among the passages suppressed until the editions aAer 
Pope's death. 
•The Postboy, Saturday, Feb. 81 to Feb. 24, 1701-2. Brit. Museum. 
•The Flying Post. Ibid. 
«The EngUsh Post, Monday, Feb. 23, to Feb. 23. 
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withstanding^ the fall he got on Saturday a hunting. Yesterday, (Feb. 
26,) their royal highnesses f>aid the king a visit, on their return from 
Windsor." » 

The king sent a message to the united houses of parliament (28th of 
February), for promoting the union with Scotland, in which he men- 
tioned the mishap of breaking the collar-bone, ^ as an unhappy acci- 
dent;'' meantime he advised expedition in passing the bill for the 
attainder of young James Stuart, which had been in agitation in parlia- 
ment since the preceding January. 

It is just possible that when the act passed parliament, March 1st, 
against a child, who was his nearest male relative, some agitation might 
take place in the mind of the invalid king, for that self-same hour he 
was struck with his mortal malady, which appeared in the shape of 
spasmodic cramp. He recovered a little by the use of stimulants, and, 
on the 6th of March, walked for exercise in the gallery of Kensington- 
palace ; he felt fetigued, and sat down on a couch near an open window, 
and fell fast asleep; he slept two hours; no one dared to waken him, for 
his pages and personal attendants dreaded the effects of his positiveness 
and peevishness. Shiverings and spasms seized him when he awoke 
from this unhealthy slumber; he was carried to bed in great misery. Sir 
Richard Blackmore, the poetaster-physician, attended him, but did hun 
no good. It may be judged how little the public papers knew of his 
majesty's malady, or were permitted to communicate concerning it, by 
these passages : — ** The king continues very well, but it not being ad- 
visable that his majesty should yet go abroad, the act for attainting the 
pretended prince of Wales, and the act for further puhishing deserters 
and mutineers, received the royal assent.^' ' Notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of the public prints, the attainder of the young prince, James Stuart, 
had not received the royal ratification, for the king fell into fits whenever 
he attempted to sign the act,' which was finally effected by being stamped 
by his ministers, on the Satunlay afternoon, with his initials, when his 
death was approaching.^ A dead silence was maintained in the newspa- 
pers regarding the state of William, until his death; but stocks fell every 
day, and from this occult bulletin, the monied world formed accurate 
inferences on the subject 

> Pofftman, Feb. 26. 

* Postman newspaper, March 3, 1702, which contained, in the same week, the 
following advertisement: — "The true effigies of Georgius Augustus, (and not 
Gulielmus Ernestus, as was by mi.-'take mentioned in a previous Postman,) 
prince of Hanover, grandson to the most illustrious princess Sophia, duchess- 
dowager, daughter of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, sister of Charles 1., declared 
to succeed to the crown of England, &,c., by the late act for settling the succes- 
sion in the protestant line. Done from the original brought over by the earl of 
Macclesfield, and humbly dedicated to the lord Mohun. Sold by E. Cooper, at 
the Three Pidgeons in Bedford-street, price Is. 6rf.'* This was one of the signs 
of the times on the attainder of the unfortunate James Stuart. The prince repre* 
lented was afterwards George II., then a boy about the same age with his ecu- 
tin, the expatriated prince of Wales. 

' Cozens Walpole Papers, vol. i. p. 17. 

* See vol. x^ Life of Mary Beauice. 
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All ill is time, the king's breath became more and more oppresaed^-^ 
fatal symptom, which was soon observed by lord Jersey, the lord cham- 
berlain of his household. This courtier immediately despatched a trusty 
messenger with the news to the princess Anne, at St. James's Palace. 
Likewise, ever and anon, during the agony of king William, did lord 
Jersey despatch intelligence to the expectant heiress that the breath of 
the royal patient " grew shorter every half hour." The princess had 
sent, in the course of that day, to Kensington Palace, a dutifiil message 
to the king, entreating permission to see him in his bedchamber. It was 
answered by the dying king himself, who collected his strength to pro- 
nounce a short and rude ^ No!" ^ The prince of Denmark actually made 
many attempts to enter the king's chamber, but met with as many down- 
right repulses. The newspapers of the day affirm that the king was kept 
alive all the Saturday night by the use of '^ Sir Walter Raleigh's cordial." 
liamberty, who was in the palace with his patron. Lord Portland, that 
night — and therefore is indisputable evidence— declares ^ that the king 
was supported entirely by spirituous liquors." Sir Walter Raleigh's 
cordial was a strong spirituous compound. His majesty had desired to 
see his friend Bentinck, lord Portland, who, it is well known, never 
came to court since the period of the peace of Ryswick, excepting on a 
special message. This nobleman was sent for, and was momentarily 
expected during the Saturday evening. The king was likewise anxiously 
looking for the arrival of his favourite, Keppel earl of Albemarle, from a 
mission on which he had sent him to Holland; he just arrived before 
the king lost his speech, and was in his travelling boots when he came 
to his majesty's bed-side. The king was very desirous of saying some- 
thing in confidence to Keppel ; he gave him the keys of his escritoir and 
bade him take possession, for his private use, of 20,000 guineas — all the 
private property his majesty had at command ; he likewise directed him 
to destroy all the letters which would be found in a cabinet which he 
named.' Keppel was extremely eager to give his royal master informa- 
tion of the rapid progress of his martial preparations for the commence- 
ment of war in the Low Countries, and, for the first time, the departing 
warrior listened to the anticipations of battle with a cold dull ear; all 
the comment he made was comprised in these impressive words, the last 
he uttered distinctly : *' Je tire vers mafirC'* — ^' I draw towards my end !" 

His old friend Bentinck earl of Portland, entered the chamber of death 
early on the Sunday morning ; the king was speechless, but had not then 
lost memory or consciousness. He took the hand of Bentinck, pressed 
it to his heart, and held it there while the pangs of death were dealing 
with him. Lamberty, the secretary of Bentinck, expressly declares that 
no English lord was admitted into the royal chamber until the king had 
lost all consciousness. Burnet and others give an account of his recep- 
tion of the sacrament as administered by archbishop Tennison, a fact 
which Lamberty positively denies. 

Just as the clock struck eight, William HI. drew his last breath ; he 

> Ralph's History, vol. ii. p. 1623. 

* MacpbersoD, vol. ii. p. 207. The historian considers that tbese paperii if 
preserved, would have thrown very important li^tt on his biography. 
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expired Teiy gently in the arms of his page, Sewel, who sat behind his 
pillow supporting him. The lords in waiting, the earls of Scarborough 
and Lexington, no sooner perceived that the spirit had departed, than 
they told Ronjat, the surgeon, to unbind from the wrist of the royal 
corpse a black ribbon which fastened a bracelet of queen Mary's hair, 
close on the pulse.^ It was an outrage to tear from the arm of the 
breathless warrior this memorial so long cherished and so secretly kept 
If William had not through life scorned the language of poetry, his 
newly separated spirit might have sympathized with the exquisite lines 
of that true poet, Crashaw : — 

<* Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 
Or question much 

The subtile wreath of hair about mine arm ; 
The mystery, the sign, thou roust not touch !" 

William III. was fifty-one years, four months, and four days old when 
he died : he had reigned thirteen years, three weeks, and two days. More 
than one prelate and other persons of rank were waiting, either in Ken- 
sington Palace or in the environs, to carry the news of her royalty to 
the princess, now queen Anne. 



ANNE, 

QUEEN- REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Accession of queen Anne — ^Tidings brought her by bishop Burnet of king Wii- 
liam^s death — She refuses audience to her uncle Clarendon — He refuses to 
take the oath of allegiance to her — Compliments of her courtiers, lords Nor- 
xnanby and Dartmouth — Queen's first council — Visit to houses of parliament, 
Slc, — Takes possession of Kensington Palace^ — Negotiation with bishop Ken 
to crown her, and receive back his prelacy — He refuses to take the oaths, or 
to crown her — Queen Anne proclaimed at Edinburgh queen of Scotland- 
Singular abnegation of the prince-consort — Queen sits to Kneller for her Wind- 
sor portrait — Coronation of Anne, queen of Great Britain and Ireland — Queen's 
infirmity of lameness— Her protestant coronation-oath, ceremonial, dec. — An- 
ecdote of the queen and her consort on the coronation night — Commencement 
of war with France — Queen's letter for mercy to deserters — Great power 
given by the queen to lady Marlborough as mistress of her robes, Slc. — Queen's 
expression of enmity to lord Brandon — Queen abolishes sale of places at court 
^^Anecdotes concerning this measure — Queen alarmed at the asthmatic illness 
of her consort — ^Accompanies him on a western progress to Bath — Her royal 
reception at Oxford — Curious adventure of her consort prince George at Bris- 
tol — He dines with John Duddlestone, the bodice-maker — Queen Anne invites 
John Duddlestone and his wife to Windsor Castle — Queen knights John Dud- 
dlestone, and gives her gold watch to his wife — Queen receives a letter from 
a Saxon duke, on naming his son Anne — The queen's name-children. 

* Cnnningbwm*s History of Great Britain. 
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Anxious vigils had been held at St. James's Palace since the last rude 
repulse had been given by the dying king to the visit of his heiress-ex-' 
pectant and her husband, when they came to see him, during his last 
illness, at Kensington ; agents in their interest were, however, very busy 
about his death-bed. Througliout the preceding Saturday night and 
early morning of Sunday, March 8th, the princess Anne and her favour- 
ite, Sarah of Marlborough, sat in momentary expectation of the dawn 
of the royalty of the one and the dictatorship of the other-^receiving, 
ever and anon, hurried notes from lord Jersey, the king's lord-cham- 
berlain, describing " how the breath of William III. grew shorter and 
shorter." ' The lady Marlborough, according to her own account, was 
seized with a qualm of horror while these half-hourly bulletins were 
coming in. She thus mentions the circumstance, to the exaltation of 
her own sensibility, and the depreciation of every one else concerned in 
the matter : ^' And now, after all I have related o( the king, and afler so 
much dislike as I have expressed of his character and conduct, I shall 
be hardly believed in what I am going to say. Tes, your lordship^ will 
believe me, for you will judge of my heart by your own. When king 
William came to die, I felt nothing of that satisfaction which I once 
thought 1 should have had on this occasion ; and my lord and lady Jer- 
sey's writing and sending perpetually to give account as his breath grew 
shorter, filled me with horror ; I thought I would lose the best employ- 
ment at court sooner than act so odious a part" 

But there was another personage who had, likewise, stationed him- 
self as a watcher of the failing respiration of king William^-« volunteer 
in that service, who meant to run a race with Anne's chosen agents, and 
be the first in with the intelligence of death ; he did so, and won it too, 
for he brought the queen the earliest tidings of her royalty. 

" As soon as the breath was out of king William," says lord Dart- 
mouth, " by which event all expectations from him were for ever at an 
end, offset Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, and jdrove hard to bring the 
first tidings of the king's demise to St. James's Palace, where he pros- 
trated himself at the new queen's feet, full of joy and duty; but he ob- 
tained no advantage over the earl of Essex, (the lord of the bedchamber, 
then in waiting, whose proper office it was to communicate the event,) 
besides being universally laughed at for his ofiiciousness.'" Burnet 
must have received some signal scorn, on this occasion, from her ma- 
jesty, which hurt hisf self-love too much to permit him to dwell on it, 
since he omits to record that he was the first voice that hailed Anne 
queen of the British empire. But the fact is undeniable, since it is told 
by friend as well as foe. " On the queen's accession to the throne," 
wrote the spy Mackey, " the bishop was the first that brought her the 
news of king William's death ; yet he was turned out of his lodgings at 
court, and met with several afironts.* 

' Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 120. 

'Lord Cholmondeley, who is supposed to be the person to whom the duchess 
addressed her *• Conduct'' 
• Lord Dartmoutli 8 Note to Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 309. 
' Mackey '• Cbaraoters, p. 140. This man, who pMsed the principal part of 
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Erery succeeding minute of that memorable Sunday morning brought 
some other applicant for audience with the queen, from her intimate 
friends or near relations. All was business and bustle ; the sun was as 
bright and glaring as ever shone on a clear March morning; the bells 
called from all the steeples in London and Westminster to morning- 
prayer — ^few heeded the summons. The queen was receiving those, 
among the crowds of politicians besieging her presence-chaml^r at St. 
James's, whom she considered entitled to an interview at the private 
levee she held before the important public business began of her recog- 
nition by the privy-council. Among others, her uncle, the earl of Cla- 
rendon, was seen pressing through the throngs, in the ante-chamber, 
that besieged the cabinet of newly-ascended majesty. The queen guessed 
his errand only too truly. He desired of the lord in waiting ^ admit- 
tance to his niece." The message was delivered to her majesty, who 
sent word to him : 

*^ That if he would go and qualify himself to enter her presence, she 
would be very glad to see him." 

Her meaning was, ^ that if he chose to take the oath of allegiance to 
her, as his legitimate sovereign, she was willing to admit him." 

In fiict, her lord in waiting demanded, ^ if he was willing to take the 
oaths to queen Anne ?" 

^ No," replied Clarendon ; ^ I come to talk to my niece ; I shall take 
no other oaths than I have taken." 

How this uncompromising relative meant to talk to her, may be judged 
by his conversations with her at the period of the revolution. Queen 
Anne refused to see her uncle without he took the oaths, whereby he 
recognised her as his sovereign. ^ And," observes our authority, Roger 
Coke, ^that wretched man remained a non-juror to the day of his 
death." » 

Q]ueen Anne was thus obliged to begin her reign with an act of hosti- 
lity to her nearest relative in England. Clarendon's errand was evidently 
to recall the promises the queen had made to her father af\er the death 
of her son. Her other uncle, lord Rochester, was more complying ; he 

bis life as a paid spy, has leA a curious collectioa of written characters of the 
Dobility composing the court and senate of William and Mary, and Anne. He 
was a particular friend of bishop Burnet, and appointed his executor, which 
office he fulfilled ; but his own standard of moral rectitude was so low, that he 
printed some remains of Burnet which scandalized all Christendom. Lord 
Baitmoath is thus described by the spy Mac key, who drew the characters of the 
court of queen Anne rather according to their politics than their qualifications. 
The characters are retouched by the remarks of Swifl Lord Dartmouth neither 
being a Jacobite nor a republican, met with the approbation of neither. So 
much the better for our purposes, because the truth of the statements of that 
nobleman can be the better relied upon. ** Lord Dartmouth," says Mackey, 
** sets up for a oritic in conversation, makes jests, and loves to laugh at them ; 
takes a deal of pains in his ofhce, and is in a fair way of rising at court ; is a 
short thick roan, turned of thirty-four years.*' — " This *« /ow" enough writ,'' com- 
ments Swift, ** but lard Dartmouth hat httle tineerity." That is, he was not pre- 
pared to go all lengths to bring in the oheyalier St. George as James III., on the 
death of Anne, as that prince remained inflexibly a Roraan-oatholic. 
* DettwtkMH by Rofsr Cbke, toI. iU. p. 330. 
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had be^n one of tbe vtate-mhuiters of her mter, queen Muy, and was 
destined by qoeen Aone to have the chief share in the gorernment of her 
empire. 

Scarcely was the queen's oncle excloded for the crime of persisting in 
his non-juring principles, when her former lover, the marquis of Nor- 
manby, presented himself. With the same Jacobite afiections as lord 
Oarendon, the marqnis possessed that perfect indifierence to religion 
which permitted him to take as many contradictory oaths as were, in 
the seventeenth century, considered needful for the public weal. When 
this elegant courtier bad made his homage to the new sovereign, her 
majesty, who was a person of very few words, and of still fewer ideas, 
had recourse to her usual theme* of conversation, by remarking, ^ that 
it was a very fine day." ^ Your majesty must allow me to declare, that 
it is the finest day I ever saw in my life .'"— « speech which obtained for 
him from the court the laudations due to a bon-mot, as well as to an 
elegantly-turned compliment, in which happy allusion was made to the 
beautiful weather. In iact, superstition is never more active than in 
remarks i elative to the serenity or tempestuousness of the air, at a period 
when any remarkable event happens ; there are few of the annalists of 
the reign of Anne that did not comment on the bright day of her acces- 
sion, on the glorious shining forth of the sun, and predict a happy reign 
from the pleasantness of the weather. The contrast was the greater from 
the long years of inclemency which had marked the reign of William 
and Mary, and had continued during the solitary reign of the former, 
adding famine to the evils of his continuous wars. 

Another early courtier, at this royal levee, was lord Dartmouth, who 
afiected no grimace of sorrow for the decease of the queen's predecessor. 
He had not forgotten or forgiven the death of his fiither, in the grim for- 
tress of the Tower, where he had been immured on the mere warrant of 
Queen Mary, who suspected him of attachment to his old admiral, her 
deposed father ; although he had given greater proof of his love to his 
religion and country, by surrendering the fleet without bloodshed, when 
the English nation declared against James II. Lord Dartmouth, the son, 
was certainly not a partisan of James ; for he has not spared him, although 
he exposed the falsehoods told by his enemies. He recognised queen 
Anne as constitutional sovereign, by telling her ^ his joy at her accession 
was, indeed, without the least alloy." The queen replied, ^^ that she did 
sincerely believe him."' All these visits to royalty took place, while the 
privy-council was collecting, in which the new queen was solemnly re- 
cognised, and at which she presided, about noon the same day, her ma- 
jesty being dressed in deep mourning for the demise of her father. 

The members of both houses of parliament met that morning, although 
it was Sunday ; and Mr. Secretary Vernon notified the death of Willian^ 
III. to the house of commons. Mr. Granville rose, after the secretary 
had fini9hed his announcement, and commenced what Anne's opponents 
called a Tory gratulation, beginning with — ^ Sir, we have lost a great 

' Swift's Journal to Stella. 

' Dartiiiouth*8 Notes to Burnet's Own Times, voL v. p. IL 
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king, and we have got a most gracious queen.'' ' When all the speeches, 
proper for the occasion, were spoken, the houses of lords and commons 
went up with addresses of congratulation to the queen, on her accession* 

Anne received these august assemblages with much grace and dignity, 
and her greatest accomplishment was displayed in the answers she gave. 
As constitutional queen, of course, the matter she spoke was in the 
words of her ministers : her manner and tone of voice were her own. 
The sweetness of her voice in utterance had, when a girl, so much 
jdeased her uncle, Charles II., that he ordered Mrs. Betterton, the famous 
actress, to teach her to speak ; ^ which had been done," says lord Dart^ 
mouth, ^ with such success, that, even on this occasion, it was a real 
pleasure to hear her, though she had a bashfulness that made it very 
uneasy to herself to say much in public." ^ I have heard the queen 
speak from the throne," observes speaker Onslow, (long after she had 
passed away, therefore the commendation could not be flattery,) *^ and 
she had all that bishop Burnet and others have noticed of the sweetness 
of her voice and manner. 1 never saw an audience more affected : it 
was a sort of charm."' There was no little tact in king Charles's di- 
rections to have the sweet voice of the princess, his niece, cultivated for 
the science of elocution, rather than for singing, since a royal personage 
sways more hearts by speaking than by singing. 

Notwithstanding the multifarious employments and agitations of that 
memorable Sunday of her accession, the queen attended divine service at 
St. James's Chapel, and heard a long sermon preached by Burnet.^ Her 
majesty was, in the afternoon, proclaimed before the gates of St. Jameses 
Palace, at Temple Bar, and in Cheapside.' 

The day of the queen's accession would have been one of great trial 
to a woman of a more sensitive nature, for she had to retire to the suite 
of apartments once occupied by her son, the young duke of Gloucester, 
at Sl James's Palace, while her private apartments were hung with black, 
as decent mourning for king William, a general mourning was ordered 
by her privy council for the recently deceased king.^ To mark the dif- 
ference between the black she wore for her parent, and the court-mourn- 
ing she assumed for her brother-in-law, the queen chose to mouni for 
her predecessor in purple;' and she accordingly assumed a dress of that 
hue on the day after his decease. 

The queen went in solemn state to the house of lords, March 1 1 ; 
she was attended in her coach by the countess of Marlborough and two 
other ladies. Her msjesty wore a star on her breast^ and seated herself 
on her throne in her royal robes ; it is said by the prints of the day that 
she wore the crown of St. Edward on her head, but this was a mistake.' 
The commons were sent for, and the queen addressed them in that 

* Speaker OnsIow*8 Notes on Burnetts Own Times, vol. v. p. 2. 
'According to **The Postboy -' newspaper (Brit Museum), these addresses 

were offered 4be evening of Anne's accession. 
' Speaker Onslow's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 2. 

* Gazette. * Ibid. ' Roger Coke's Detection, vol. iiju 
'Roger Coke's Detection, vol. iiL, and London Gasettte and Postboy. 

* PMboy, Marah 13, 1702. 
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sweet, thrilling voice which has before been described. Her speech, u 
consiiiutional queen, being the composition of her ministers, there is no 
occasion to load her personal life with the whole substance. The only 
remarkable points in it were, that it slid dexterously post all mention of 
her brother, and earnestly recommended the attainment of union between 
England and Scotland. She concluded with these words — ^ As 1 know 
my own heart to be entirely English, I can very sincerely assure you 
there is not anything you can expect or desire from me which I shall 
not be ready to do for the happiness and prosperity of England, and yon 
shall always find me a strict and religious observer of my word."' 

Tiiere is in the corridor gallery, at Windsor Castle, a picture of queen 
Anne opening her first parliament. Lady Marlborough stands nearly 
behind her majesty, and the great oflicers of state are, as now, ranged 
round the throne ; but it does not appear that the custom had b^gun, of 
admitting ladies into the body of the house to view the pageant— at 
least, none appear to grace the scene. Her majesty returned in her 
coach, accompanied by his royal highness, prince George, to her palace 
of St. James ; the sword was carried before her by the earl of Marlbo- 
rough. The queen, out of respect to the memory of her predecessor 
and the season of Lent, ordered the theatres to be shut till after her 
coronation.' It was not until March 14, that an order was issued by 
council to change the royal names in the prayer-book; and instead of 
*'our sovereign lord, king William," to insert "our sovereign lady, 
queen Anne." 

Scotland was still a separate kingdom. The Scotch council was sum- 
moned, March 13, and Anne was proclaimed queen of Scotland by the 
lord Lyon, king at arms, as Anne I. The churches in Edinburgh were 
hung with black for William^s death. The queen went to Windsor' 
while Sl James's Palace was completely hung with black.^ She an- 
nounced her coronation for April 23, the anniversary of that of her un- 
fortunate father; declaring, at the' same time, that the very deep mourning 
was to cease after that ceremony.^ "For the encouragement of our 
Engiisii silks, called a-la-modes," says a periodical of the day, "his 
royal iiighness, the prince of Denmark, and the nobility, appear in 
mourning hat-bands made of that silk, to bring the same in fashion in 
the place of crape, which are made in the pope's country, whither we 
send our money for them."^ Before the first week of queen Anne's 
reign had expired, her majesty took the opportunity of fulfilling her oft 
baffled intention of causing the earl of Marlborough to be elected a 
knight of the Garter. 

The commons voted her majesty the same revenue that had been 
granted ^^ to king William, of blessed memory ;" and the speaker and 
the members of the house of commons took the oath to her, repudiating 
the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, for the security of her 
majesty's person and that of the crown in the protestant line. The 
queen went to the house of lords, March 30, with the usual ceremonies, 

* Postboy, March 12, 1701-2. * Beyer's Annals of queen Anne, 1702. 
•Postboy. *Ibid. 

* London Post * The Posunan, Hazoh 17, 1701-2. 
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and gave her assent to the bills for her homeholdf rerepiie, coin, &c., 
OQ which occasion she made tlie following refnarkable speech : as tlie 
retrenchments she alluded to were wholly personal, it may be considered 
the speech emanated from her own will : — 

^I will straiten myself in my own expenses, rather than not contribute all I 
can to my subjects' ease and relief. It is probable the revenue may fall short 
of what it has formerly produced; however, I will give directions that 100,000/. 
be applied to the public service in this year out of the revenue you have so 
tmanimously given me.*' * 

The thanks of the house of commons were highly laudatory, as may 
be supposed, on such a foundation. 

The body of king William had been, meantime, privately removed 
from the palace where he breathed his last, to the prince's chamber at 
Westminster, where it was embalmed and laid in state. The queen and 
prince George of Denmark having taken immediate possession of the 
roy^ apartments at Kensington Palace,' the measure was murmured at 
by the household of William ; there certainly was something repugnant 
to delicacy in the proceeding. The room where the king died M^as, 
however, left just in the same state as when he breathed his last, for 
many years of the eighteenth century. 

All the Dutch colony at Kensington Palace were in a state of high 
discontent, almost amounting to mutiny; they were excessively dis- 
pleased at everything done in regard to their king's remains, in which 
bishop Burnet entirely concurred. Although in his history, he threw 
disgusting scandals and reproaches on the character of the royal de- 
funct, he, too, vented his discontent at the accession of Anne, by grum- 
bling at William III.'s funeral ; in his usual phrase, ^^ 'Twas scarce de- 
cenL'' Perhaps the ire of the departed monarch, could he have expressed 
an opinion on his own obsequies, would have been chiefly excited at* 
the fact that his despised and detested kinsman, George of Denmark, 
thought proper to officiate as chief mourner — a function from which, 
although his due place, he had been sedulously debarred by king Wil- 
liam, at the funeral of queen Mary. 

Great debates had previously taken place in the privy council, whether 
the late king should be publicly or privately buried ; the latter was de- 
cided on. The burial took place on Sunday, April 12, at midnight. Tlie 
procession began from Kensington as if the royal corpse had actually 
been there; the funeral train followed an open chariot with the wax 
effigy (still in Westminster Abbey) seated as if over the corpse and 
coffin, which were only introduced when the mourners arriveil at West- 
minster Palace. The pall was borne by six dukes ; his royal highness, 
George of Denmark, was chief mourner, supported by two dukes. The 
body was deposited in Henry Vlll.'s Chapel while the service was per^ 
formed, and afterwards interred in the same vault with his late consort, 
queen Mary II., near the coffin of their uncle, Charles II.' 

Queen Anne, two days afterwards, appointed the duke of Devonshire 
her lord-steward of the household, an office he had held in her sister's 

> Beyer's Annals of Queen Anne, 1702. * Pyne's Palaces. (Kensington.) 

* Life of King William UL 
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reign ; the earl of Jcn«ey, lord-chamberlain ; sir Edward Seymour, eomp* 
troller; and Peregrine Berlie, vice-chaniberlain of her household. To 
her consort she gave the high office of generalissimo of all her forces by 
sea and land. Her majesty did not forget her okl grudge to Bentinck eaH 
of Portland. By the instigation of Sarah of Marlborough, who instantly 
stepped into his place, she expelled him from his appointment as keeper 
of her park at Windsor. Among the palace-appointments which took 
place at this period, great interest was made whh the queen by lord 
Godolphin, ^^ that she would be pleased to reinstate Dr. Radclifie as her 
physician ;" but her majesty manifested lively remembrance of his former 
delinquencies by replying, ^^No! Radclifie shall never send me word 
again when I am ill, that my ailments are only vapours.'' Her ministers, 
nevertheless, often had Radclifie consulted respecting the health of their 
royal mistress, and for his prescriptions they paid, without her know- 
ledge, vast sums.* 

It may be very well believed, from the specimens printed in the course 
of these biographies, that when the contents of the king's letter-box, led 
by him at Kensington, were looked into, strange rumours arose through- 
out the empire, raised by those who read the royal correspondence. 
Among other stories, one gained ground so far, that the prosperous 
accession of her majesty was made the subject of congratulation in vari- 
ous addresses, because a plan of William lll.'s for her exclusion had 
been discovered. Perhaps this report was founded on the proffered adop- 
tion of the prince of Wales by William HI. at the peace of Ryswick; it 
was, however, generally supposed that an invitation for the electress of 
Hanover and her son to take direct possession of the throne at his death 
was meant. Dr. Drake was called before the house of lords, to answer 
" for haying written a pamphlet defending the right of the queen to tlie 
crown, as if the late king had endeavoured to deprive her of it ; such as- 
sertion being a libel on his memory." Dr. Drake, on being questioned 
'* why he wrote the book ?" replied, " He considered that he had just 
reason to write what he had written, since he heard her highness talked 
of disrespectfully in every coffee-house." The lords declared that the 
report of the intended exclusion was false and groundless, and thatlier 
majesty's attorney-general should forthwith prosecute Dr. Drake, for 
writing a certain paragraph in the pamphlet.' 

It was not the intention of the Jacobite party to wear mourning for 
William III., but they were already, as well as the queen, in the deepest 
weeds of sable for the death of James II. The Whigs, who had hitherto 
flaunted in the gayest colours, now followed the lord-chamberlain's man- 
date, and assumed mourning for William III., as if for a father; black, 
therefore, was the universal hue. The mourning either for a king or 
queen in England being, until the present century, worn for a whole 
year, as if for a parent. Some Jacobite poet, angry at the general garb 
of woe directly after the funeral of the Whig king, wrote the following 
address to the mourners, which being transcribed, various copies were 
found scattered in the streets a few days af\er Anne's accession. It pre- 

' Biograph. Brit * Boyer's Annals, 1702. 
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flents a picture of the state of the times, but not charged to the utmost, 
for scarcely half of Wiliiam^s imposts ' are mentioned, not even the cruel 
taxes on burials, wills, and property at death, inflictions which were im- 
ported from Holland, and which, it is said, give the government nearly 
one-qiurter of the property of every defunct who has aught to leave : 

** In sable weeds your beaux and belles appear, 
And cloud the coming beauties of the year. 
Mourn on, ye foolish fashionable things, 
Mourn for your own misfortunes, not the king's ; 
Mourn for the mighty mass of coin misspent — 
Most prodigally given, and idly spent. 
Mourn for your tapestry, and your statues too, 
Our Windsor gutted to adorn bis Loo.* 
Mourn for the miue long from Scotland gone. 
And much more mourn your union coming on. 
Mourn for a ten years' war and dismal weather, 
And taxes strung like necklaces together. 
On salt, malt, paper, cyder, Ughti* and leather. 
Much for the civil list need not be said, 
They truly mourn who are fifteen mdnths unpaid. 
"Well, then, my friends, since things you see are so. 
Let's e'en mourn on ; 'twould lessen much our wo. 
Had Sorrel stumbled tliirteen years ago ! 
Your sea has oA run purple to the shore. 
And Flanders been manured with English gore.*' 

The muster-roll of wits and poets who were to combine for the sup- 
port of the Whig junta, was described in an anonymous satirical poem 
of Parnell. These political lampoons were the oracles of that day, and 
filled the places of the ^^ leading article^' in the modern newspapers, and 
the political sermons of the preceding century. The subsequent retreat 
of the queen's uncle, lord Rochester, is predicted by Parnell, who describes 
the Whig oligarchy as mustering their forces on the night of the death 
of William ; after sketching Sunderland under the name of Cethego, he 
makes Montagu, lord Halifax, boast of his literary influence in a speech 

^ Among the other more familiar taxes of this era, the parliament of king 
William, in 1696, laid the following extraordinary property tax on all conditions 
of the people: — "They taxed all possessors of property according to the true 
value of their real and personal estates, their slock in trade or upon land, and 
their income upon offices and professions. But the most singular part of this 
cruel impost was a duty of one penny per week paid by all persons not receiving 
aifiu, likewise ont farthing per week in the pound of all servants receiving wages 
amounting to 4/. per annum; those who received from 8/. to 10/. paid one half- 
penny in the pound per week." — Smollett's History of England, vol. ix. p. 299. 

■It is a corroborating coincidence that the histories of Franilingham Castle 
preserve the fact that its beautiful tapestry, once belonging to the duke of Nor- 
folk, condemned to death by Henry VIII., was seized for the use of Edward VI., 
and after remaining in one of the royal residences till this re'i^n, was carried off 
by William III. for the adornment of Loo. Other antiquities of furniture and 
ornament, in which Windsor is so strangely deficient, were, according to this 
contemporary, abstracted by the same king for the same purpose, and may be 
found at bis Dutch pleasure-palace. 

' William UL's window-taxes, usually supposed to have been inTented by Pitt 
VOL. XXII. 6 D 
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which marks the position of most of the authors of Anne's reign, at the 
commencement — 

" Congreye, for m^, Pastora's death did moarn, 
And her white name with sable verse adorn." 

This was a mawkish elegy which Congreve wrote on the death of 
Mary II., whom he panegyrized under the afl^cted name of Pastors 
Authors of coarse worldly comedies are poor hands at elegies. 

" Rowe, too, is mine ; and of the Whiggish train, 
'Twas he that sang immortal Tamerlane." 

This is Rowe, the author of " Jane Shore," and ^The Fkir Penitent^ 
Immortal ^ Tamerlane," in whom the revolutionists afiected to recognise 
William J II. is a ranting tragedy long defunct. 

** I helped to polish Garth's rough awkward lajrs, 
Taught him in tuneful lines to sound our party's praise.'* 

Samuel Garth was a political physician, who was more renowned for 
poems than pills ; his name is still in the public memory, although his 
poems are utterly forgotten.* He was personally abusive to queen Anne 
during her reign, and drew the attention of her enemies to her excesses 

at the table. 

" Walsh votes for us, who, though he never writ, 
Yet passes for a poet and a wit" 

The memory of Walsh chiefly survives in Pope^s and Swift's letton ; 
he was a member of parliament, with literary tastes. 

" Van's vulgar plotless plays were once my boast, 
But now the poet's in the builder lost" 

Vanbrugh is here indicated, the author of ^^ The Provoked Husband,' 
and Architect of Blenheim. 

" On Addison we safely may depend, 
A pension never fails to gain a friend ; 
Through Alpine hills he shall my name resound. 
And make his patron known in classic ground." 

Addison was then making a classic tour, being enabled to travel, by a 
pension allowed him by Halifax. His publication on that tour is one of 
his earliest works. He afterwards returned the obligation, by support- 
ing, with his own pen and that of his ally, Steele, the ministry that had 
patronized him. Steele is not named in this list, which is surprising, 
since he was the most headlong of their party-writers. 

Pamell proceeds to versify some known expressions of Halifax on 
the power of literary aid : 

" Princes but sit unsettled on their thrones, 
Unless supported by Apollo's sons. 

' Garth has far better claims to immortality than his verses could give. He 
was the first physician of his age who suggested the idea of dispensaries where 
advice was given gratis to the poor. He may be considered the founder of those 
benevolent institutions, at least in modtm times. His poem of ** The Bispenaary" 
was a satire on the interested quacks and apothecaries who opposed the charity. 
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Happy Aofrnstus had the Mantnan muse, 
And happier Nassau had hi^ Montague's, 
But Anna, that ill-fated Torjr queen, 
bhall feel the vengeance of the poet's pen." 

No one among the list, however, personally attacked the queen but 
Garth, who alluded in no measured phrases to her supposed propensity 
of imbibing more tban did her good. Parnell himself concludes this 
singular poem with an elegant tribute to the memory of the lately lost 
son of the queen, whom he terms the Marcellus ^ the English nation. 
He speaks highly of the queen's uncle^ lord Rochester; and truly fore- 
tells that the queen^i favourite, lady Marlborough, will dispossess him 
of all power. 

** I foresee his fate, 
To be supplanted by Sempronia's hate 
(Senopronia, of a false procuring race,' 
The senate's grievance and the court's disgrace.) 

Such was the first attack on lady Marlborough in the reign of queen 
Anne. The unmeasured hatred of this person to the family of Claren- 
don, especially to lord Rochester, was, for a long time, the leading prin- 
ciple of her life. The queen's natural afi^tion towards her uncle, pro- 
duced the first disputes between her and Sarah of Marlborough, who, 
strong in her alliance with the house of Sunderland, scarcely conde- 
scended to acknowledge herself to be the favourite of queen Anne ; but 
hinted that her queen was a very humble-minded person exceedingly 
obliged to her. The career of lord Sunderland was, at the accession of 
Anne, nearly at its end. All his dark schemes had succeeded, and the 
unbounded power of the triumphant oligarchy was before him. The 
last turn of fortune's wheel had brought him to the top, but life is too 
short to work the complex machinery which it had been the employ- 
ment of this statesman's subtle brain to devise. Just as all lord Sunder- 
land's contrivances were perfected, he was forced to be occupied with 
nothing but infirmity, conscience, and death. 

Quee.i Anne had scarcely ascended the throne, when, influenced, as 
it is su(>pose(l, by her uncle, Rochester, she nmnifested anxiety to efiect 
a reconriliaiion with the venerable bishop Ken, who was considered the 
head of ihe Reformed Church of England. She sent a nobleman, his 
personal fiend, who held a high place in her confidence, to seek the 
deprived bishop, to inform him that the conforming dissenter Kidder, 
whom her sister had placed in his bishopric, should be removed from 
his intrusion into the see of Bath and Wells, if he, Dr. Ken, would 
swear allegiance to her,' and resume his prelatic state and revenues. The 
queen is said to have added, ^^ that it was her intention, if possible, to 
place him in the primacy of England." It is asserted that her majesty 
wished to be crowned by his hands. By some means her ministry had 
induced Kidder to accept the bishopric of Carlisle, then vacant, and to 
surrender Bath and Wells to its rightful occupant. 

' This is another allusion to some mysterious hlot on the linesge of the duchess 
of Marlborough. 
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Surely the primitive Christian church never saw mitres and primacies, 
the consecration of crowns, and the benediction of sceptres placed at the 
disposal of a poorer man. The deprived bishop, being beloved by his 
people, had been required to perform all the spiritual duties of the see. 
Dr. Kidder, to whom the temporalities of bishop Ken had been given 
by William and Mary at the commencement of his career, having long 
officiated as a dissenting preacher,' and being reported still to hold the 
Socinian doctrines fashionable at the Dutch court, was equally distaste- 
ful to the true church-of-England prelate and his diocese. At the earn- 
est call of his clergy and people. Ken struggled with his poverty and 
infirmities to perform the office of bishop of Bath and Wells. Well was 
his only coat, patched and thin as it was, known, when he went on his 
progresses from Salisbury, through Somersetshire, riding slowly on his 
old white horse,' almost as poor and infirm as its master. Thus would 
the bishop go forth to the confirmations or ordinations where his pre* 
sence was entreated by his loving fiock. 

Since his degradation by queen Mary, this inspired poet and blame- 
less prelate of our church, when driven by her from the palace of Wells, 
had continued to live on the charity of his nephew, prebend Isaac Wal- 
ton, in Salisbury Close. SucA was his winter retreat; but part of the 
summer he usually spent at Longleat, with his friend, lord Weymouth, 
a nobleman who had always refused to visit the court of William and 
Mary, but, with the duke of Beaufort, and several other noblemen at- 
tached to James II., had hastened to London to greet the accession of 
queen Anne. It was through the agency of lord Weymouth that her 
majesty opened the negotiation for her recognition by bishop Ken. 

It has been stated that Dr. Ken sufiered this negotiation to go on until 
he came to take the oath to queen Anne, and then refused Thaving all 
along intended refusal) in order to make his renunciation of tne queen's 
authority more striking to the world.' But the deliberate acting of such 
a farce was utterly inconsistent with the character and conduct of a man 
who lived meekly on charity, because he would not receive the rich re- 
venues of Bath and Wells inconsistently with the oath he had taken on 
his induction to his dignity. His refusal would have created sufficient 
sensation at any period without having recourse to a theatrical renun- 
ciation. It is undeniable that he was willing, for the promotion of the 
peace and unity of his see, to take the simple oath of allegiance to Anne 
as queen of Great Britain. The man who had resisted threats of per- 
sonal violence from William III. when prince of Orange, — had endured 
incarceration in the Tower from James II. (because he would not fulfil 
his despotic commands regarding the illegal abolition of the test and 
penal laws), and was finally hurled from his bishopric by Mary II., be- 
cause he would not falsify his oath to her father^— would doubtless have 
scrupulously fulfilled any oath he could have conscientiously taken to 

^See biographies of Bishop Ken and Kidder, in the Biographia Brit. 

•Bowie's Life of Ken. 

'Kenneths History charges bishop Ken, most unjustly, with this piece of politi- 
cal diplomacy. Bishop Ken likewise has the honour of Dr. Burnet's unqualified 
abuse. 
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queen Anne. The present crisis permitted him to do so consistently, 
since his old master, James 11., was just dead. The oath of allegiance 
to queen Anne, was, however, preceded by an oath of abjuration of her 
young brother, which, as it implied the shameless falsehood regarding 
his birth, bishop Ken refused to take. 

Here is a strong instance of the folly and wickedness of oaths of test 
and abjuration; they form insurmountable barriers which keep con- 
scientious persons from serving their country, at the same time they 
admit to office, with frightful facility, all those to whom every denomi- 
tion of religion is equally indifferent. 

When bishop Ken had refused this oath, he was by no means certain 
that he had not incurred tlie penalties of pranamirej for he wrote to 
bishop Lloyd* to ask him ^^ Whether that oath was to be enforced?'' 
for, pursued the venerable prelate, ^ I will rather leave the kingdom — 
old, sick, and infirm, as 1 am." 

No evil consequences of the kind followed his refusal. About the 
same time, many of the clergy, who had disowned William III. as head 
of the church, from his known antipathy to its doctrines and practice, 
became willingly liegemen to queen Anne, and accepted ecclesiastical 
dignities from her. A bishop, appointed by the queen, early in her reign, 
wrote to Dr. Ken, telling him ^ that his advice and presence were ne- 
cessary to them all in London, at the delicate conjunction of afiairs, 
which had taken place on the death of king William." The answer of 
Ken was as follows : — 

^ A journey to London is neither consistent with my health, purser 
nor inclination; I have ofien been ofilered money, but have refused 
equally that and the oaths required. There is a way to heal the un- 
happy schism in the church, but it is needless for me to mention it."' 

Thus was queen Anne disappointed in her wish of being consecrated 
by Dr. Ken ; it is singular, that neither he nor his supplanter in the 
bishopric of Bath and WelLs, appeared at the coronation to perform the 
offices therein pertaining to that prelacy. 

Dr. Ken was permitted by the queen to withdraw himself once more 
into his poverty, and pursue his usual routine of life, unscathed by any 
political persecution for refusing the oath of abjuration. Instead of 
prosecuting him, she had the generosity to ofiler him the sums he alluded 
to, which he pertinaciously refused, while the man whose religious 
principles he deprecated held his see; and he persisted in signing him- 
self as the bishop thereof. 

The approaching coronation of the queen now absorbed every thought 
o{ the public ; it was one of the most singular features of the times, that 
contrary to every precedent in British history, the consort of the queen 

' Life and Letters of bishop Ken. Our authority does not explain whether he 
writes to Dr. Francis Loyd, bishop of Norwich, who, like himself, had forsaken 
all. rather than wound his conscience by a second oath of allegiance, or Dr. 
William Lloyd, the fanatical bishop of St. Asaph. It is possible the last; since 
William Lloyd had been his fellow-prisoner, incarcerated by James U. in the 
Tower, and was now in favour with the court. 

•Life and Letters of Bishop Ken. 
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wm exelaried from all pmicipniion in her dignities. Whether this ex- 
clusion emanated from the qoeen. from the pariiament, or from the 
wiiihes of prince George of Denmark himself, has never been clearly 
analyzed ; but popular opinion leads to the conclusion, that the prince 
himself declined sharing in the honours of regality. 

It has been surmised, that England having su&red most severely under 
the sway of Philip 11^ who during the illne^w of his regnant partner in- 
troduced the Spanish inquisition* had tieteimined the people never to ad- 
mit the sway of any king-consort There is semblance of historical 
truth in this sugirestion. yet it ia contradicted by the fact, that the immedi- 
ate precedent of William and Mary presented an example of usurpation of 
the king-consort, not only on the lineal rights of the nearest prt)testant 
heir, his queen, but on those of her sister Anne. The fact is undeniable, 
that the Engliith never for an instant contemplated that consorts of their 
qneen-regnants should hold rank no higher than that of prince Geoi^ 
of Denmark. It was considered that royal children would not pay their 
&ther the natural duty of a parent, unless he retained not only the name 
but the power of a king. Thus Henry VII. reign etl peacefully, many 
years after the death of his wife, the heiress of the Elngliah throne, and 
William III., childless as he was, followed his example. The law by 
which prince George of Denmark was excluded from ascending the 
British throne, has hitherto eluded our search, and it seems passing 
strange that a lawless precedent should be followed. However this may 
be, prince George of Denmark was only reckoned among the first of 
British peers, as duke of Cumberland, and he actually did homage to his 
wife as such. 

At the coronation of William and Mary, prince George had been 
naturalized, and created baron Wokingham, earl of Kendal, and duke of 
Cumberland, with precedence before all other peers. After the violent 
disputes between the princess Anne and queen Mary, George of Den- 
mark became a leader of opposition in the hou:3e of peers, he advocated 
a bill brought into parliament to exclude all persons enjoying places of 
trust and profit, from being members of the senate; for in 1692, such 
numbers of military and naval commanders were members of the house 
of commons, that it was called the Officers' Parliament; this bill was 
thrown out by a majority of only two, on the third reading ; but protests 
were entered on the journals of the house, headed by the name of prince 
George. He used to make speeches, but in the drollest English that it 
was possible to imagine. Being a Lutheran, he was generally on the 
side of the dissenters, in the reign of his consort, who is supposed to 
have been materially influenced by him. 

Envoys, and ambassadors extraordinary, arrived daily at the court of 
queen Anne, in the months of March and April, to condole with her on 
the death of her brother-in-law, and to congratulate her on her accession 
to the crown. They came from Zell and Hanover, from Prussia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and most of the German states. The etiquette of their 
introductions was, first, a private audience of her majesty, then a private 
prtientttion to prince George, after which they had their public recep* 
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tion at court' In this manner count Wratislaw, envoy-extraordinary 
from the emperor of Germany, deli?ered his imperial master's condolences 
on the death of William, and then, congratulations for queen Anne's 
happy accession. It has heen explained, that war was ready to break 
out between Great Britain and France, for the ostensible motive of ex- 
pelling Philip y^ the young grandson of Louis XIV., from the throne 
of Spain, (of which he had actually taken peaceable possession,) and re- 
placing him by Charles of Austria, the son of the emperor. In fact, lord 
jMar thorough, the eommander-in-cliief, commenced his Flemish campaign, 
April 16th, some days before her majesty's coronation. 

The Polish ambassador, Niewscheritz, brought his congratulations in 
his monarch's name to the queen, the day before her coronation. He 
made her a very grand harangue in Latin, but he might as well have ut- 
tered it in his native Sarmatian tongue, it would have been equally in- 
telligible to the newly ascended majesty of Great Britain. 

Meantime, the public press disseminated the following reports con- 
cerning the preparations for the coronation : — 

" We bear that the queen bad lately her picture drawn by sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, in order to grave an impress by, for the coronation medals and coin. And 
'tis said, on the reverse of the medals is to be represented the go<ldess Pallas 
destroying a giant, with this motto— Fiicem gerit ilia Tonantit ; but we are not 
sure tfasa the same is actually agreed upon.*' * 

It was at this period that the queen sat to Kneller for her portrait ; 
the total absence of all ornament, excepting the simple medallion of the 
order of St. George, suspended by a broad, light-blue ribbon round the 
neck, makes it remarkable ; for the portraits of Anne, after her corona- 
tion, are rather vulgarly laden with crown, sceptre, and necklaces, and 
heavy decorations. The original is inserted into the panels of the gal- 
lery of St. George at Windsor Castle. It is a fine and firmly painted 
specimen of Kneller's pencil. As the designs for the queen's medallion 
portraits were then executed, her costume partakes of classic simplicity 
of the numismatic art; her hair is arranged in the style of her well- 
known coinage profile. The portrait is silting ; the air and attitude are 
decidedly majestic, if not graceful ; the dress is chiefly concealed by the 
flowing mantle of the order of the Garter, excepting the star on the side. 
The features are stronger and harsher than those generally recognised 
in the soft and comely visage of queen Anne ; at the same time, they are 
indicative of far more natural energy, personal courage, and practical 
abilities. The only ornament on her person, the medallion of St. George, 
is partly concealed by the hand of the queen. It is traditionary, that 
Kneller pleaded with the queen to assume this attitude, in order to give 
him an opportunity of painting the most beautiful hand in Bngland ; and 
assuredly the hand in her Windsor portrait is a study worthy of any ar- 
tist) both for the easy manner in which it rests on the medallion, and for 
its own elegance of form and pictorial finish. Anne's Kensington por- 
trait is drawn in the same noble and simple style of art; but her hand is 

^ Boyer's Annals of Queen Anne, 1702. 
* Postman, April 4, 1702. 
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not raised, and the medallion of St. George ie consequently entirely tisi- 
ble. In Anne^s subsequent portraits, her vast profusion of chestnut hair 
is arranged in heavy falling curls on her shoulders and breast ; the state 
crown surmounts it ; the jewelled collar of the Garter supersedes the 
broad azure ribbon of the elder Garter order. There is, withal, an out- 
spread of finery peculiarly unbecoming to a very fat woman. 

The public prints resume their journalizing of the queen's movements, 
as follows : — 

" London, April 11. — The queen took the divertisement of l^anting on Wadner 
day, about Windsor, and returned on Thursday to her royal palace at St 
James's." * This hunting was performed in her high- wheeled chaise. 

*< We hear there is struck to the value of 1200/. or more, in coronation medals 
of 50«. a piece, to be distributed in Westminster Hall amon^ those of quality." 

The queen had again lost the use of her feet, from gout and corpu- 
lence ; an infirmity which made the important ceremoniu of her corona- 
tion very fatiguing, and even embarrassing to her ; on this account, she 
was carried in some of the processions in a low arm-chair,' instead of 
walking. The coronation took place, April 23, O. S. 170!^ ; St. George's 
day being the seventeenth anniversary of that of her father. 

About eleven of the clock in the morning, her majesty came privately 
in a sedan-chair from her palace at St. James's,' to Westminster Hall, 
from whence she^ was carried to the Court of Wards, where she reposed 
herself, while the heralds set the preparations in order in the court of 
requests, the painted chamber, and the house of lords, marshalling the 
several classes of the nobility as they were to proceed down the'Hall. 

Prince George of Denmark was preceded in the entrance procession 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, and the lord-keeper of the great seal. 
He walked before his royal consort and her group of state attendants. 
These were, garter-king-at-arms, between the lord-mayor and the black 
rod, then the high steward of England ; then the queen's majesty, with 
a circle of gold set with diamonds on her head, her train borne by the 
duchess of Somerset, assisted by four young ladies of the bedchamber, 
and the lord-chamberlain, entered Westminster Hall in procession, and 
after her first robing, seated herself under the canopy on the side of the 
table, where was provided her chair of state, cushion, and footstool, and 
a long table covered with rich tapestry. On this table was placed 
the regalia. The great officers — being the earl marshal (lord Carlisle), 
the lord high steward (the duke of Devonshire), and the lord high con- 
stable — stood ready there, at the command of her majesty, to distribute 
to its appointed bearers the various pieces which were placed thereon by 
the master of the jewel house. 

The procession went through New Palace Yard into King-street, so 
along the broad Sanctuary,* into the west door of the Abbey church, all 



» Postboy, No. 1077. • Flying Post, No. 1086. 

* Planch^*s Royal Records, edited from Bank's Collection, Brit. Museum ; like- 
wise from MSS. in the College of Arms, ably collated by Mr. Planche. 

* Edward the Confessor's Sanctuary was then standing, according to the ao- 
ooont o£ Pi. Stukeiey. 
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the way being covered from the steps of the throne at the King^s Bench, 
to the steps of the royal platform in the church, with broad blue cloth 
two breadths in width, spread upon boards railed in on each side. This 
footway for royalty was as usual strewn with sweet herbs and flowers ; 
the month was April, and the day of St. George is usually most redolent 
of the early glories of spring. Formerly the poor commonalty used to 
break in and cut away ^ the rayed cloth,^' almost as fast as the steps of 
the sovereign had passed over it, for it was considered the fee of the 
populace. But now blue cloth took the place of the striped or rayed 
cloth, and royalty lined the way wUh guards. Strange it was that when 
the prerogative of crown and church were many degrees higher, the 
populace of England surrounded their monarchs without an idea of harm- 
in? them. 

Queen Anne, like her fiither and uncle, retained the title of sovereign 
of France. As part of the pageantry she likewise retained, at her coro- 
nation, two gentlemen, dressed to represent the dukes of Normandy and 
Aquitaine. This antique custom hais been omitted in the latter corona- 
tions, with some wrong in regard to the dukedom of Normandy — at 
least, since our queen still enjoys a very goodly inheritance, in the beau- 
tiful Channel Islands, as rightful duchess of Normandy ; more especially, 
as the high-spirited descendants of the Norman chivalry, inhabitants of 
the said islands, consider that England, and all its people and dependen- 
cies, appertain to them, and not they to us. When the representatives 
of Normandy and Aquitaine, (who, we are concerned to record, bore the 
homespun names of James Clark and Jonathan Andrews,') were called 
by the heralds to take their places, they stood at the foot of the steps 
leading up to the queen's canopy, in Westminster Hall, but did not go up 
nearer to her throne. 

It is certain that, on account of the queen's infirmities of the feet, she 
was relieved from the fatigue of walking in the procession from the Hall 
to the Abbey — ^ she took the conveniency of being carried in an open 
chair,'' ' says a contemporary, ^^ from Westminster Hall along by the 
Broad Sanctuary, the houses on each side being crowded with specta- 
tors, who rent the air with cries of joy when tliey beheld their queen." 
Whether her majesty alighted from her chair, on entering the Abbey, and 
took her place in the procession, as it proceeded up the choir, or was 
carried to the foot of the platform, is not mentioned. The queen, whe- 
ther she walked or was carried, had nevertheless a long train,* which 
was borne, according to ancient custom, by the peeress of the highest 
rank among the female aristocracy of England. The lady who was en- 
titled to perform this office, on this occasion, was the personal friend of 
her majesty, the heiress of the illustrious house of Percy, and wife to 
the representative of lady Katherine Gray, called the proud duke of 

* They were two gentlemen of the privy chamber. 

* Boyer*s Annals of Queen Anne, April 1702. 

*It must have been passed over the low back of the chair in which she sat, 
and so borne behind her by the duchess of Somerset, and the noble maidens, her 
assistants. 
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Somerset, who took his place as the nearest relative of the blood-royal, 
then in the country. Lady Elizabeth Seymour aided her mother in the 
office of train-bearer, with lady Mary Hyde (one of the queen's fir8^ 
cousins), and lady Mary Pierrepoint, then a girl of thirteen, only n^ 
markable for the promise of surpassing grace and beauty, but afterwards 
still more celebrated as the first among the female literati of her country, 
under the name of lady Mary Worlley Montague. Even if the queen 
went in her chair up the choir, it need not excite surprise that her train 
was borne; for, at royal christenings, the baby always had a long train, 
with train-bearers, although carried in another person's arms. 

The queen was escorted by the lord chamberlain, lord Jersey, she was 
supported by the' bishop of Durham and the bishop of Exeter, and guarded 
by the late king's favourite, Arnold Keppel, earl of Albemarle, who vras 
still retained as captain of the royal guard ; he was the only person of 
king William's Dutch colony, who had ever shown any civility to queen 
Anne, who did not now forget his courtesy and humanity. 

The mere ceremonial of the coronation proceeded, in all respects, ac- 
cording to the ancient precedents, which have been too often detailed in 
the course of this series of royal biographies to need repetition, our plan 
being only to enter into narration, where accidental or personal circum- 
stances occasioned an alteration. The recognition was performed in 
the old accustomed manner, the queen rising and standing by her chair, 
while Tennison, archbishop of Canterbury, presented her to the people 
with these words, turning her and himself to the four sides of the plat- 
form — east, west, south, and north, and repeating the query each time : 

" Sirs, I here present unto you queen Anne, undoubted queen of this realm 1 
Whereas all you that are come this day to do your homages and service, are you 
willing to do the same ?'' * 

The people answered, with loud and repeated acclamations, all crying 
out, with one voice, "God save queen Anne." The trumpets sounded 
after the conclusion of the recognition, and the choir burst into this an- 
them — ^'' The queen shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord : exceeding 
glad shall she be of thy salvation ! Thou shalt present her with the 
blessings of goodness, and shalt set a crown of pure gold on her head." 

While the anthem was singing, the archbishop went down from the 
platform, and put on his splendid cope before the altar, the bishops vested 
themselves, and the officers of the wardrobe spread the carpet and 
cushions on the floor and steps of the altar. The formula of the coro- 
nation, from the earliest times, appointed two bishops to support the 
person of royalty during the ceremonial ; this office, if antique illumi- 
nated MSB. may be trusted, was that of supporting St. Edward's crown, 
on each side, if it did not happen to fit the royal head on which it had 
descended. Thus the stalwart warrior, Edward I., is represented with a 
bishop on each side extending a hand to sustain the crown of St Ed- 
ward by one of its ornaments. The bishops had probably held it over 
the heads of the crowned children, Henry III., Richard II., Henry VJ., 
and Eklward VI. The custom had been lost since, for when the large 

'Planches Regal Records, p. 113. 
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crown, which had been made, in the place of that of St. Edward, de- 
stroyed in the civil war, to fit the head of the queen's uncle, Charles If., 
tottered on the less powerful brow of her father, it was his false servant, 
Henry Sidney, supported it, and not his faithful, but ill-treated bishop 
Ken, of Bath and Wells. Queen Anne required the actual aid of sus- 
taining hands to support her person in a standing position ; singular as 
it is, she was the only infirm person ever crowned monarch of England, 
either before or since, and yet her majesty had only just completed her 
thirty-seventh year. 

By the assistance of the bishops, the queen contrived to reach the 
altar, where she went through the ceremonial of the first ofiertory ; un- 
like her immediate predecessors, William and Mary, when the exhorta- 
tion was heard — ^^Thou shalt not appear before the Lord thy God, 
empty," queen Anne had provided wherewithal to put in the gold 
basons, and made all her oblations as required. The offering of the 
swords on the altar, and the chanting of the litany, according to the 
fitoal of the church of England, followed in the usual order. It may be 
observed that the coronation ceremonial is, in effect, an interlude be- 
tween the actual celebration of the holy communion ; it commences aAer 
the Nicene creed and sermon, the euchanstical part of the rite not being 
administered until the sovereign, anointed, crowned, and enthroned, has 
received her homages. At the end of the Nicene creed, which was be- 
gun by the archbishop, and sung by the choir, tlie queen stood up. 
When the creed was concluded. Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, pre- 
sented himself to preach the sermon, to which office the queen had, by 
express desire, appointed him. The pulpit was placed upon a pillar, at 
the north-east corner of the platform, very near the queen's cliair. The 
sermon was short and impressive ; it was printed by the queen's wish. 
The text was from Isaiah, xlix., ^^ Rings shall be thy nursing fathers, and 
queens thy nursing mothers." 

The queen heard the sermon, sitting in her chair, on the south side 
of the altar, over against the pulpit. On her right hand, stood the bishop 
of Durham, and beyond him, on the same side, the lords who bore the 
swords of state, Stanley earl of Derby, Vere earl of Oxford, and Gray 
earl of Kent. On the left side of the queen's chair, stood her other 
clerical supporter, Trelawney bishop of Exeter,' and lord Lindsay, who 
fulfilled that day the office of her lord great chamberlain. Such was 
the group round her majesty. On the north side of the altar, sat the 
archbishop of Canterbury, in a purple velvet chair, the bishops being 
placed on their bench along the north wall. On the south side, between 
the queen's chair and the altar of Westminster Abbey, stood the dean of 
Westminster and the prebendaries. The protestant coronation oath, 
which was permanently established dt Anne's inauguration, was preceded 
by the following dialogue and declaration. 

The sermon being ended, the archbishop of Canterbury rose and went 
to the queen ; standing before her, he said : — ^^ Is your majesty willing 

'In the place of Kidder, the bishop of Bath and Wells difacto^ who for 
declined appearing ] he was leally a dissenter. 
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to make the declaration ?" The queen answered, ** I am wiUing.'* The 

archbishop having provided himself with the required declaration, writ- 
ten on a roll of parchment, read it, as follows :— 

" I Anne, by the grace of Grod, queen of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith,' dtc., do solemnly, in the presence of God, profesi, 
testifie, and declare, that I do believe that in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
there is not any tran substantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, at or afler the consecration thereof by any person 
whatsoever. 2dly, That the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any 
other saint, and the sacrifice of the mass, as they are now used in the church of 
Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous. 3dly, And I do solemnly, in the pre- 
sence of God, profess, testifie, and declare, that I do make this decfaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read to rae, as 
they are commonly understood by English Protestanu, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensation 
already granted me for this purpose by the Pope, or any other authority or per- 
son, or without any hope of such dispensation from any person or authority 
whatsoever, or without thinking I am, or can be, acquitted before God or roan, 
or absolved of this declaration, or of any part thereof, although the Pope, or any 
other person or power whatsoever, should dispense with, or annul the same, or 
declare that it was null and void from the beginning." 

^^ The queen audibly made and repeated the same, and afterwards sub- 
scribed it." 

Then the archbishop asked the queen — 

^^ Is your majesty willing to take the coronation oath ?" 

The queen replied, '^ I am willing.^' Her majesty at the same time 
had a book in her hands, by the which she fully understood the nature 
of what she undertook. 

^^ Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this 
kingdom of England, and the dominions thereto belonging, according to 
the statutes of parliament agreed on, and the laws and customs of the 
same .^" asked archbishop Tennison. « 

^^ J solemnly promise so to do,'^ replied queen Anne. 

^^ Will you, to your power, cause law and justice in mercy to be exe- 
cuted in all your judgments.^'' asked the archbishop. 

" 1 will," replied queen Anne. 

^^ Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the gospel, and the protestani reformed religion 
established by law, and will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy 
of this realni, and to the churches committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall apperUiin to them or any of 
them ?" asked the archbishop. 

^ All this J promise to do," replied queen Anne. 

Then the queen, arising out of her chair, supported as before, and as- 
sisted by lord Lindsay, the great chamberlain, the sword of state being 
carried before her, went to the altar, and there made her solemn oath, in 
sight of the people present, to observe these premises, laying her right 
hand upon the holy gospel in the great Bible, brought to her from the 

^The important words, **head of the church," are either omitted, or supposed 
to be included in the "^iLO,'* 
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■Itar by archbishop Tennison, which liad been carried before her, in 
jirocession, by StillingHeeu bishop of Worcester. 

As the queen knelt on the steps of the altar, with her hand on the 
^pel, she said these words : 

**The things which I have here before promised 1 will perform and 
keep, so help me God P' Then her majesty kissed the book. Having 
thus taken her oath, the queen returned to her chair, and kneeling at the 
faldstool, the Veni Creator was sung by the choir. 

The anointing and all the ceremonies connected therewith proceeded 
aecording to the ancient form. The queen's infirmities did not cause 
her to dispense with the ceremony qf standing, to be solemnly girt with 
the sword of St Edward, or from going with it to offer it at the altar. 
It was redeemed, according to the usual form, for one hundred shillings ; 
the noble who bore it was the last of the Dc Veres, earl of Oxford. The 
sword was forthwith unsheathed by him, and carried before her majesty 
the rest of the ceremonial. The spurs were, however, only pre- 
[; they were sent by the queen directly to the altar. Her majesty 
then invested with the ring and staff. 

The coronation ring put on the fourth finger of Anne's right hand 
was, indeed, a balass ruby, with the cross of St. George engraved there- 
on ; but it was not the ancient jewel of Edward the Confessor, ^' the 
wedding-ring of England," as it is quaintly called by the old heralds and 
chroniclers. The queen's deposed father had, in his dire distress at 
Feversham, made a struggle with his reason, then veering under hi# 
filial calamities, to preserve that precious jewel, which he effectually did ; 
therefore neither of his daughters ever had that inestimable gem. But a 
report exists, that cardinal York, the last surviving grandson of Jame?, 
sent it to the present royal family of England, and that it has been worn 
by the last three sovereigns of Great Britain. The address with which 
Anne received her coronation-ring seems to have been unaltered from 
the ancient formula : 

'* Receive this ring, the ensign of kingly dignity and of defence of the Catholic 
faith, that as you are this day consecrated head of this kingdom and people, so 
being rich in faith, and abounding in good works, you may reign with him, who 
if the King of kings, to whom be honour and glory for ever. Amen." 

The archbishop, after the investiture of the ring, standing before the 
altar, on which were the staff, sceptre, and orb of sovereignty, took the 
crown, which represents that of St. Edward, in his hand, and placing it 
again before him on the altar, made the following invocation : — 

•*0 God, the Saviour and rewarder of them that faithfully serve thee, who 
alone dost govern them with mercy and loving-kindness, bless and sanctify this 
thy servant Anne, our queen, who now in lowly devotion boweth her head to 
tliy divine majesty." 

The manuscript has a marginal direction in this place. ^^ Here the 
fiteen must be put in mind to how her head^'*^ — little needed, indeed, if 
Anne had the least appreciation of the sense of this beautiful aspiration: 

** And as thou doest this day set a crown of pure gold upon her head, so en- 
tkh her royal heart with thy heavenly and abundant grace, and crown her with 
TOL.XU. — d 
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all princely virtues which may adorn the high station wherein ihoa hast piaesd 

her, through him who is the King immortal, invisible, Jesus Christ our Lord, to 
whom be honour and glory for ever." 

Then, queen Anne being seated in her chair, the archbishop, assisted 
by the other bishops, came from the altar, and the dean of Westminster 
brought the crown ; the archbishop took it reverently, and put it on the 
head of the queen, at which sight the people, with loud and repeated 
shouts, cried ^^God save the queen P' The trunoipets sounded, and the 
Tower guns answered a signal made from the turrets of Westminster 
Abbey by thundering discharges. 

When silence had succeeded to this joyous uproar, after a soleom 
pause, the archbishop's voice was heard in address to the queen : 

^ God crown you with a crown of righteousness and virtue, of victory and 
honour. The Lord himself be unto you for a crown of glory, and a diadem of 
beauty : and may you also be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a 
royal diadem in the hand of your God. Be strong and of a good cooiage; ob- 
serve the commandments of God, and walk in his ways; fight the good fight of 
fiiith, and lay hold of eternal life, that when you have finished your course, yoa 
may receive a crown of glory, and honour, and immortality that fodeth not away, 
which Grod, the righteous judge, shall give you at that day." 

The choir then broke into a short but rejoicing anthem, ^ Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem ;'' the peers and peereses put on their coronets while 
it was singing. 

One of the prebends of Westminster then brought the Holy Bible to 
the dean of Westminster. The dean, after first placing it on the altar, 
brought it in procession to the archbishop, who, attended by the bishops, 
presented it, with great reverence, to the queen, with this address : 

^Our gracious queen, thus saith the Lord of old to his peculiar people, by the 
hand of his servant Moses, When thy king sitteth upon the throne of the king- 
dom, he shall write him a copy of this law in a book, and it shall be with him, 
and he shall read therein all the days of his life, that he may learn to fear the 
Lord his God, and so keep all the words of this law to do them, and that he 
turn not aside to the right hand nor to the lef>, to the end that he may prolong 
his days in his kingdom, he and his children." 

Which passage must have seemed like a denunciation to the childless 
queen, who had so recently put off her mourning for her only son. 

** And accordingly," continued the archbishop, " afterwards, when they made 
Josiah king, they not only anointed and crowned him, but they gave him the 
testimony also, that is, the book of the law of God, to be the rule of his whole 
life and government. 

" To put your majesty in mind of this rule, and that you may follow this ex- 
ample, we present you with this book, the most valuable thing this world 
aflbrds. 

" Here is wisdom ; this is the royal law ; these are the lively oracles of God ; 
blessed is he that readeth and they that hear the words of this book, and keep 
and do the things contained in it, for these are the words of eternal lifis, able 
to make you wise and happy in this world — nay, wise unto salvation, and so 
happy for evermore, through faith which is in Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
for ever." 

And now queen Anne baring been anointed and crowned, and haTing 
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feeeived all the ensigns of royal dignity, the archbishop solemnly blessed 
hsr; and at each clause of the benediction, the peers and bishops, who 
Stood round about her, joined ^ in a loud and hearty Aroen.'^ 

** The Lord bless and keep you ; the Lord make the light of his countenance 
to shine ever upon yon, and be gracious unto you ; the Lord protect you in ail 
your ways, and preserve you from every evil tiling ; the Lord prosper the works 
of your own hands upon you; the- Lord prosper your handy work/* 

To which the peers and bishops responded, ^^ Amen !" 

■'May all the blessings of heaven and earth plenteously descend upon you," 
continued the archbishop ; ^ the Lord give you of the dew of heaven and the 
ftcness of the eanh, a fVuitful country and healthful seasons, a faithful senate and 
a quiet empire^ wise counsellors and victorious arinies, a loyal nobility and a 
dutiful gentry, and an honest, peaceable, and obedient commonalty." 

^ Amen,'' responded the peers and bishops, very heartily and devoutly ; 
■nd there were some points in this aspiration wonderfully suited to the 
urgent necessities of the times; for the most dismal weather in winter 
tod summer, attended by famines and agues, had plagued the British 
empire, since the accession of William 111., and greatly added to his un- 
popularity with ^ the honest, peaceable, and obedient commonalty," who 
laid the whole blame upon his majesty ; insomuch, it is traditionary in 
the Highlands, ^ that, on the 8ih of March, a cottager going out to trench 
his kail-3rard, and seeing the first fine day he had beheld for twelve or 
fourteen years, threw down his spade, gave a Highland fling in the air, 
and an exclamation in Gaelic, ^^ The wicked king is dead to a certainty !'' 

* The Lord preserve your life and establish your throne," continued arcl\})ishop 
Tennison, " that your reign may be prosperous and your days many ; that you 
may live long in this world, obeyed, and hououred, and beloved by your people, 
ever increasing in favour both with God and man, and leave a numerous pos- 
terity to rule these kingdoms after you by succession in all ages." 

^Amen,'' responded queen Anne's surrounding peers and bishops; 
but this clause, like more than one in the coronation-rite, must have 
brought remembrance of her recently-lost Gloucester sorely to the 
memory of the bereaved and hopeless mother. 

The peers performed their homage to the queen as soon as she was 
enthroned ; her husband, prince George of Denmark, leading the way 
and oflering his homage as duke of Cumberland. The archbishops and 
the prelates did their homage as temporal peers after prince George, pre- 
ceding the temporal peers; they seemingly kissed her majesty's left 
cheek J and afterwards touched her crown ; meantime her gracious par- 
don was read, and her coronation medals of gold and silver thrown 
about among the people, " as her majesty's gracious largess and dona- 
tive," says the Bankes' manuscript ; * and while the homage of the lords 
was performed, the grand final anthem was sung by the choir with in- 
strumental music of all sorts. At the end of the anthem, the trumpets 
sounded, and all the people shouted, ^^ God save queen Anne ! Long live 
queen Anne ! May the queen hve for ever !" 

* London Gazette. It is not certain whether this word " seemingly" applied 
to the perception of the writer of the Grazette, or that the peers only made be- 
lieve to salata queen Anne. * Brit. Moseum. 
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The royal family, acknowledged by the country, had dwindled to a 
small and distant i^pan indeed, for the childless and Roman-catholic 
widow of Charles 11. was the only person, besides the sovereign, remem- 
bered by name in the prayers of the church of England. 

"O Lord our God, who uplioldest and governest all things in heaven and 
earth, receive our humble prayers, with our thanksgivings, for our sovereign lady 
queen Anne, set over us by thy grace and gootl providence to be our queen, and 
so, together with her, bless Catharine the queen-dowager, and the whole royal 
ftraily." 

Catharine of Braganza, was then reigning ad queen-regent in her na- 
tive country, with some dclat. It seems singular that she should be re- 
membered in the prayers at the coronation, and that queen Anne^s 
protestant consort should not be named in the first protestant coronation 
that had occurred in this country, of a queen acknowledged as entirely 
sovereign-regnant, which her sister and predecessor could scarcely be 
considered, unless at times when she was formally invested with the re- 
gency. 

The retirement of the queen to St. Edward's chapel, (called in cor- 
onation language the recess,) her divestment of her consecrated crown, 
robes, and regalia, — termed those of St. Edward, — and the offering of 
them on the shrine of the regal saint and lawgiver, her collateral ance»* 
tor, — her assumption of the stale-crown, and purple velvet robes, which 
she was to wear at the banquet in Westminster Hall, proceeded, according 
to the usual routine, without any variation peculiarly personal to queen 
Anne. Her majesty's day's labour was only half performed ; she could 
not avoid appearing at the banquet, lest the Jacobite portion of the com" 
munity might say that she dared not suffer the champion, Dynioke, to 
perform his challenge, as that had proved a remarkably awkward step 
in the coronation-ceremonial ' of her predecessors, William and Mary. 

Queen Anne, therefore, went through all her ceremonials pertaining to 
her coronation banquet, from the entrance of the dilligrout to that of 
the champion, without any of the perverse accidents which had marked 
her sister's and brother-in-law's coronations. Every proceeding was as 
regular as if her title had been as perfectly undisputed and undisputable 
as that of her present majesty. 

At the banquet, his royal highness prince George of Denmark dined 
at the table of the queen-regnani, his consort; *' he sat at the end thereof, 
at her majesty's left hand." The parliament being silting, the members 
of the house of commr)ns were assigned seats in the Abbey, in the 
north-cross, and at the banquet, in the gallery at the east end of West- 
minster Hall. At the foregoing coronation, the commons, who had 
taken to themselves, in the preceding century, almost every function of 
crown and church, had been not a little astonished and offended, at find- 
ing that a specific place of entertainment had been provided for every 
estate of the realm, excepting their own important body. William and 
Mary, who were nearly penniless themselves, rather ungratefully followed 
the ancient regulation, and the commons, although they had proved the 

^ Lifb of Mary II., vol xL, of this teriet. 
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I of crowning their majesties, went dinnerless at their coronation- 
lel ; Lamberiy discusses the fact drily, as if he thought primtelv 
t was a mighty good jol^e. Queen Anne treated her comnoona with 
hospitality, and they were regaled with a good dinner in the Ex- 
ler chamber.* 

iras past eight in the evening, before all the services and ceremo- 
oT the coronation-banquet were finished by her majesty, who, after 
g and disrobing at the Court of Wards, was carried back to St. 
I'a Palace in her close sedan, exceedingly fatigued. The palace^ 
the rest of the metropolis, was in a tumult of joyous excitement, 
vince George of Denmark, with a circle of the private friends of 
ty, was disposed to do what most persons that night were doings 
li was, passing a considerable portion of it in a carouse, drinking 
•OFereign lady's health. Her majesty was, however, disposed to 
repose from all her fatigues of regality, on her pillow. The lord- 
berlain noticed that the queen was exceedingly tired, and would be 
if his royal highness would propose going to bed. " / propose," 
d the prince, jovially, ^^ / cannot, t am her majesty's subject — have 
and sworn homage to her to-day ; I shall do nought but what she 
lands me." ^^ Then," replied queen Anne^ laughing, ^' as that is the 
■s I am very tired, I do command you, George, to come to bed.'^' 
r majesty was obeyed. 

ogether, this coronation proceeded prosperously, and gave general 
letion to all classes of society, noi excepting the very worst, for 
lieres, who were numerous and audacious, beyond all modern com- 
ion, stole the whole of the plate used at her majesty's banquet in 
minster Hall, together with a vast quantity of pewter, and valuable 
linen.' 

le coronation medal of Anne bears the impression of her profile 
lenting her as very fat and swollen, her throat exceedingly short 
hick ; on the reverse of the medal is a heart crowned amidst oaken 
e, surrounded by a legend of the words, Entirely English, frook 
peech on the opening her first parliament. An altar in front beara 
•cription in Latin which means ^^ Descended from a race of kinga.'^ 
iier medal bears the queen's head, depicting her still fatter and 
er ; it was struck on the appointment of her husband prince George^ 
^ admiral ; his likeness occupies the other side ; the lower part of 
ice is enormously thick ; yet his profile would have been handsome^ 
or a very odd expression of face, as if he were turning up his 
h at his own nose. 

lere were several difierent designs in the medals given, or thrown, 
i queen's coronation, but the principal was the ^^ Entirely English " 
. In the queen's great seal, she is, like her ancestors, represented 

ndon Gazette, April, 1702. 

is is one of those floating aneedotes which may be almost considered oral ; 
lowever, printed in Mutton's Visit to London, being a lour through West- 
er Abbey, the Tower, du;., published in the Freemason's Magazine, 1702 

Lleolm's Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London, p. 54. 
6* 1 
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OD horseback, crowned with the arched crown, from which flies a moat 
elaborate ribbon or scarf; her hair flows in cnrls on her neck, which is 
uncovered, all but a throat peari necklace ; the royal mantle, lined with 
ermine, flows over her shoulders. She holds the sceptre in her hand 
and the globe in her lap. She sits full in front, as if on the step side- 
saddle. The other side presents her in the same dress, but enthroned. 
After the union with Scotland, this seal was superseded by another, in 
which the equestrian reverse was replaced by a fi^re of Britannia seated 
on the ledge of a rock which towers above the head ; her shield bears 
the arms of England and Scotland parted per pale ; before Britannia are 
a rose and thistle growing on one stem, with the state crown of Britain 
suspended over them. Among the emblems around the enthroned queen 
on the front of the medal, b the unicorn supporter of Scotland, holding 
the national flag, on which the crosses of Sl Andrew and St. George are 
intersected. 

The following important address was voted to the queen, a lew days 
afler her coronation : — 

*«May 5, 1702. — ^This day it was resolved in the house of rtimmnns, that an 
address of thanks be presented to her majesty, for her great zeal for the stioces- 
sion of the crown in the Protestant line, in directing, by an order of council, the 
princess Sophia to be prayed for. On Sunday last the princess Sophia was 
prayed for in all the churches of London and Westminster." * 

Her majesty went from St. James's to Windsor, on the 2nd of June, 
where she knighted Simon Harcourt, and appointed him her solicitor- 
general. Prince George of Denmark went forward to Portsmouth the 
same day ; he was there received with all the distinction due to ^ the 
dear consort of her majesty." The mighty naval preparations of Eng- 
land for the war were revieweil by the queen's consort, before sailing 
from Portsmouth. He sailed the next day to the Isle of Wight, where 
all the newly raised forces were encamped— a very excellent situation, 
as they could not easily desert, which great numbers of them attempted 
to do. The prince, in quality of her majesty's generalissimo, pardoned 
several of these unfortunate men, at the moment when they were led out 
to death.' The contrast, in this action, to the military and naval cruel- 
ties which will render the reign of William and Mary ever remarkable, 
was believed to spring from the merciful disposition of queen Anne, 
which, of course, augmented the love that the common people bore 
to her. 

In illustration of the queen's clemency, there exist, to her credit, 
many little autograph letters, proving her majestyjs personal interference 
in these cases. One of them, which is un-dated, as is usually the case 
in Anne's correspondence, was, perhaps, written on the foregoing occa- 

' Somerville, who deals in generalities, in his Reign of Queen Anne, vol. i. p. 
79, hinu that the house of commons, dissolved by tlie queen, in April, 1704, had 
done great things to secure the protestant succession ; it may be supposed this was 
one, as it occurs in the Whitehall Gazette of the current year, among the Step- 
ney papers. Brit. Museum. Likewise, in Toone's Chronology, is a notation of 
the above date. 

* May, fioyer's Annals. 
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non; and eren if placed a little prematurely, is true evidence of her 
feeliDgv on such occasions. 

Qvxxir Akvb TO Sxcbxtabt Sib Cbablxs Hbdoxs.' 

" Monday night 
** I bare been soe oAen found fault with for interposing in the case of deserters, 
that I am almost afraid to do it, but the enclosed pamper seems to me to be soe 
moTiog, that I can*t help sending it to you, and desiring you would take care 
that execution may be stoptd till you can inquire further into the matter. 

•* I am, your very afiectionate, 

AvBX R." 

The queen had the more pity for these unfortunate deserters, since the 
maintenance of large standing armies perennially employed in foreign 
war&re, was a new infliction on the British population. Such had not 
been usual since the invasions of France under the Plantagenets, and at 
that era, the military code of St George, adapted to a high-spirited yeo- 
man or franklin class of soldiery, was essentially diflerent from the dis- 
cipline enforced by the Mutiny Bill. There was, it is true, a severe 
clause threatening boring tongues for blasphemy ; but then blasphemy 
being neither a want nor luxury, presents, after all, small temptation to 
human nature, howsoever perversely disposed. 

The political history of the reign of queen Anne (from which the 
pages of her biography will be kept as clear as perspicuity will permit) 
appears to the eyes of readers in general, to consist of violent and inter- 
minable contests between two classes, into which the whole kingdom 
was divided ; the names of these two parties are frequently heard in the 
present times, yet it has never been satisfactorily proved from whence 
the name of either Whig or Tory was derived. Each was undeniably 
one of those nick-names in which party malignity especially delights, 
springing from the same feelings which occasioned the ugly sobriquets 
ofLoIlard, Quaker, and Papist to have been, in turn, accented with pecu- 
liar rancour. But the derivation of these terms of polemic venom are 
not so far-fetched and mysterious as Whig and Tory. Whig is said to 
have been derived from the Anglo-Saxon word signifying war and con- 
tention ; the term was found thus oddly spelt and sounded by Crom- 
welPs soldiers when they invaded Scotland and defeated the Scotch at 
Dunbar ; and they seem to have imported it into the south to denote 
persons they found more impracticable and contentious than themselves. 
Yet it soon after designated their own party throughout the island as 
systematic opposers to royalty. It was thus used by the piper of Dun- 
dee, who so bitterly aggravated the insurgents at Bothwell Brigg, by 
playing and singing the following stave, just as the battle joined : — 

** Awa, Whigs, awa! 
Awa, Whigs, awa! 
Ye're but a pack o' traitor loons, 
And do no good at a' ! 
Awa, Whigs, awa !" 

* Gipied ftom the original series, lately in the possession of James Montague, 
Stq. ; they were never printed, until printed in the Monthly Magaaine, 1803. 
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The poor piper was sent tumbling down the banks of the Clyde' into 
the stream by a whig bullet; but the refrain of his song was taken up, 
and has been echoed by a powerful English party ever since. Thus one 
great division of English politicians were named from a civil war in 
Scotland ; and they, not to be found wanting in similar courtesies, be- 
called their opponents from some predatory guerillas who distinguished 
themselves when the Jacobite civil war was fought in Ireland; these 
were Rapparees, or Tories. The duchess of Marlborough, in her un-* 
published writings," always calls them Rapparees^ and very often, like 
her royal mistress (neither being remarkable for skill in orthography) 
spells Whigs as wigs. 

The Whigs, in the time of queen Anne, chiefly contended for the policy 
and propriety of keeping up a perpetual war against France, ostensibly in 
order to prevent the re-establishment of the son of James H. Their op- 
position to the reformed catholic church of England (vulgarly called 
High Church) was really more violent than to the church of Rome, and 
the chief object of their opposition was to prevent the sovereign of Eng^ 
land (who bore the awful responsibility of head of the church in the 
eyes of her people) from naming those of the dergy she approved, to 
any sees or benefices that became vacant. The Whigs chose that these 
places should be the gift of the prime minister who could command most 
votes in the house of commons, whatsoever his belief might be. 

The Tories supported the prerogative of queen Anne to name the 
dignitaries of the church ; they resisted the predominance of the Calvin- 
istic or Geneva party in the church of England, vulgarly termed Low 
Church. They were for an economical government, and for naval war 
instead of continental regimental war, and advocated the extension and 
protection of the noble colonies planted by the Stuart kings. They bad 
exposed the enormous corruptions of William IH. and his party in the 
house of commons; they were generally considered Jacobites; — they 
would have gladly been so, if the son of James If. had been of the same 
religion as his grandfather, Charles I. ; they appear to have been unwill- 
ingly, but sincerely, convinced of the impossibility of a Roman Catholic 
being the head of the church of England. 

There is reason to believe that the restoration of the church of Eng- 
land to the vital rights of electing her spiritual dignitaries was meditated 
by the queen and by her uncle, lord Rochester, vfhom she chose for her 
prime minister, when she ascended the throne, and declared him as such 
soon after. With the assisuince and co-operation of her uncle, queen 
Anne carried into eflect an act of benevolence, which will make her 
name for ever gratefully venerated by our church. Her majesty, at her 
accession, was entitled to the first fruits of every benefice or dignitary 
conferred by the crown. With praiseworthy self-denial, instead of ap- 
propriating these gains to the amplification of her personal power or 
magnificence, queen Anne formed with it a fund, to augment the miser- 

* Jacobite Relics. 

•Coxe MSS., vol. xlvi. p. 197, which contain the Marlborough's original lucu- 
brations, widely differing from the printed publications. Many anecdotes, bitber- 
«o inedited, are presented ftom them in this volume. 
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ible livings, or rather starvings^ which too often fall to the lot of some 
of the most excellent of the clergy. The fund bears the expressive name 
of ^ Queen Anne's Bounty." Words would be wasted in dwelling on it 
with panegyric ; it speaks for itself, being still in operation, and having 
effected immense good. A plan of similar beneficence was first carried 
into effect from the savings of his preferments, by the noble and self- 
denying archbishop Sancroft Queen Anne followed his example, on the 
most extended scale of royal munificence, and her generosity has placed 
her name high on the list of royal foundresses in the Christian church. 

Lady Marlborough was now at the pinnacle of her long anticipated 
glory, and she had reigned supremely over the formation of the newly- 
formed royal household, disposing of all places therein as it seemed 
good in her eyes. From the mighty Dutch magnate Portland, down to 
the humble clear-starcher Abrahal, Sarah of Marlborough placed and 
displaced whomsoever she thought BV Very unceremoniously, at her 
instigation, did the queen eject lord Portland from the rangership of 
Windsor Park. At the same instant he had the vexation to behold the 
avowed object of his hatred, lady Marlborough, leap into the place.' 
The queen, too, testified some of her hoarded hates and antipathies ; 
Charles, earl of Macclesfield, was discharged by her from all the rich 
offices and sinecures with which he had been loaded by her sister and 
her spouse. Her majesty's reasons are best known by his complaints, 
from which may be ascertained that she said that ^^ she did so because he 
had thrown blood in her father's face"' — a startling metaphor, whereby 
queen Anne indicated her remembrance of his being the chief instigator 
in the calumny that loaded her father with the death of lord Essex, who 
destroyed himself in the Tower, at the explosion of the Rye-House Plot. 
He was at that time lord Brandon ; he had been banished for slaughter- 
ing a poor sentinel, who only did his duty, by stopping him and another 
nobleman from entering the palace of Whitehall by the stairs that led 
from St. James's Park to the Long Gallery, when returning from their 
orgies. The transaction was a cowardly one, for the two titled ruffians, 
setting upon the poor yonth together, flung him over the balustrade, and 
broke his bones miserably on the pavement.^ For this detestable mur- 
der, lord Brandon was justly condemned to die, but his punishment was 
unwisely commuted by James II. to banishment While in Holland he 
became the author of the numerous attacks on king James, charging 
him with the death of lord Essex, to which queen Anne alluded. He 
returned as a patriot with the prince of Orange ; he became a minister 
of state, and when earl of Macclesfield, enjoyed an immense share in the 
oiormous grants which William III. bestowed on his supporters. 

Queen Anne, about the same time, abolished, by order of council, 
publicly announced,* the injurious practice of permitting the sale of 
places in the royal household. It was a very bad French custom, 
brought in with the Restoration, but openly and officially transacted 
since the Revolution, when places at court were purchased of the former 

* Coxe MSS., Lady Marlborough's Statement. ■ Ibid. ' Ibid. 

* Trial of lord Brandon for rourder. Ho well's State TriaU. 
*TooDe*s CbroooloKf, July 10, 1703. 
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possessor, exactly as officers buy their commissions in the army at the 
present time. Thus the sorereign was deprived of the prerogative of 
choosing his or her own servants, nor could any remarkable degree of 
fidelity be expected from the purchasers. The proverb says, ^ what a 
man buys he may sell;^ too many of the retainers of royalty in those 
days did not limit their sales to their offices. 

" The master of the horse," says the Marlborough MSS., " the groom 
of the stole, and the comptroller of the household — in short, everybody 
who had the disposal of places in these departments, claimed the right 
to sell them, and were do more ashamed of taking the proceeds than of 
receiving their salaries or their rents out of the country.'^ * 

It may be observed that lady Marlborough in her memorials, either 
edited or inedited, takes the credit of every generous action done by her 
royal mistress while she remained in favour; — if an old servant were 
pensioned, she audaciously asserts that she continued his salary, although 
the cost was paid from the privy-purse. When queen Anne issued her 
palace-ordinance to the public, ^ that no more places were to be sold in 
her household," lady Marlborough records the fact; but, aAer indulging 
at length in the warmest flow of self-praise ou her own generosity, as- 
sures her friends, public and private, ^that the command was really 
issued by herself." It is dubious whether queen Anne's master of the 
horse, her comptroller of the household, and her groom of the stole, 
would have obeyed any orders but those of the queen, which obliged 
them to relinquish the profits of the sale of places under them, which 
they were ^ no more ashamed of taking than they were of receiving 
their rents of landed property." The queen actually followed the im- 
pulse of her own bountiful temper, and her favourite made the best of 
the royal orders for the exaltation of her own consequence, by holding 
a sort of tribunal in the palace, something like the court of requests, 
where, with great pomp, she heard petitions and grievances. Her ac- 
count of her own doings, at the accession, affords some information 
regarding the establishment of the royal household of queen Anne. 

" The first thing of the kind," says the Marlborough,* " that comes 
into my mind, is in relation to sir Edward Lawrence. Some time after 
the death of king William, he desired leave to speak with me ; on being 
admitted, he addressed himself to me with this complaint : he had given 
eight hundred pounds for a place in that king's household, lord Jersey 
being lord chamberlain, but by the death of his majesty, and his servants 
not being paid by the queen, he had lost his money and salary too, ^ and 
hoped / would consider his case.' I told him ' that he came too late, 
for the queen had appointed all her family ; however, 1 would do what 
I could for the queen to take him on the next vacancy,' which I accord- 
ingly did, without receiving anything from him, and he still enjoys the 
place. The pages of the back-stairs are places so considerable, thai I 
have been told several grooms of the stole have sold them for a thousand 
guineas each, but I gave them freely to Mr. Kirk, Mr. Saxton, and Mr. 

^Coxe MS8., vol. xliv. IneUitod tetter of the duchess of Marlborough. 

* Coxe MSS., vol. xliv. Letter to Mi. Hatohinaon, inedited. Brit. Museum. 
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Smith, purely at the request of three ladies, lady Charlotte Beverwaert, 
lady Fitzharding, and the countess of Plymouth, that married bishop 
Bias. All the other places I had to dispose of were in the robes, which 
1 made no more advantage of than the others. 

^ I gave the place of waiter ^ in the robes,' to Mr. Curtis, who had 
married a woman that had served my children. I gave another place of 
the kind to Mr. Foster, who had served the duke of Marlborough, and I 
made William Lovegrove coOer-bearer, who was also a servant of the 
duke of Marlborough. These three were turned out of their places by 
the duchess of Somerset in the most shameful manner, to make room 
for her own servants.*' 

** To proceed : 1 also gave a place of cofier-bearer to Mr. Woolrich, 
and another under the groom of the stole to Mr. Hodges, who had both 
been servants in the family of the princess ; besides these, I made Mrs. 
Abrahal, whom I shall have occasion to mention hereader, ^ the queen's 
searcher,' and settled a hundred a year on her, because she liad washed 
the qaeen*8 heads for twenty pounds a year when she was princess." 

The ** queen's heads" were the Brussels-lace comette caps of three 
stages, an old lady style of dress which had been made fashionable 
throughout Europe, by tlie costume which Madame de Mainienon, the 
elderly spouse of Louis XIV., thought proper to adopt. Even babies 
wore this very queer cap, which somewhat resembled the fafade of a 
church, with three galleries, each higher than the other. 

Between the queen's starcher, Mrs. Abrahal, and the duchess, a fierce 
feud ensued afterwards, but all was harmonious at this halcyon period. 
^ J gave the place of sempstress to the queen," pursues the duchess, *' to 
Mrs. Raveusford (who has since married a son of the bishop of Ely) 
because her mother was in the same place before." 

The queen further caused an order of council to be enforced in the 
department of the green cloth, that every person taking office, was to 
testify, by solemn oath, that he did not pay anything for his place.' The 
duchess of Marlborough claims all these as the result of her own bright 
integrity and scorn of ready cash, while giving the only information 
leading to the fact, that queen Anne was the sovereign who actually de- 
stroyed the place-selling system at the British court. It had been winked 
at by easy Charles, her uncle, who suffered his court-harpies to fill all 
lower offices with mercenaries who could not be removed, for their 
misdeeds, because ^ the poor folk, oddsfish, had paid their cash to Buck- 
ingham or Killegrew, or some other merry villains." Intelligence of this 
custom went forth into distant provinces, and shoals of harmless country 
gentlemen swarmed up to court with their ready cash in hand, to deal 
for court places with the said ^^ merry villains." The story was rife at 
queen Anne^s board of green cloth, that Killigrew had actually sold to 
some of tliese good people the imaginary offices of ^^ the king's physic- 
taster," and the ^ royal curtain drawer."' And when the injured parties 

' Several years afterwards, when the dachess of Marlborough was deprived 
of her offices of mistress of the robes and groom of the stole. 

' Coze Bf SS., voL xliv. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchin- 
son. IiMM<iNi*» * Tracu by Swift 
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claimed their places, or the return of their gold, they found that the 
gold was spent and the invention of these absurd offices was only meant 
as a capital gopd joke. 

Although queen Anne had put such stringent restrictions on the sale 
of places, whether disposed of in jest or earnest, still it was impossible 
to eradicate from the minds of the country gentry, that the old system 
was not pursued on every change of ministry — a notion which produced 
a comic incident or two in palace-life, which the prime minister of the 
day, Harley, did not disdain to relate, for the information of his friend 
and contemporary Swift, and as the queen was personally concerned, the 
adventure will be related according to its anno domini. 

During the recess of parliament, the queen, alarmed at the effects of 
an asthma, which had, in the course of 1702, endangered the life of the 
prince, her husband, resolved to make a western progress, from Windsor 
to Bath, for the recovery of his health. Her majesty took Oxford in her 
way, and though she rested there but one night, was received with the 
most fervent loyalty. The example of William III., who refused to eat 
the banquet provided for him at Oxford, on some suspicion of poison, 
in the year 1 606, was not followed by his successor, who did more than 
ample justice to the hospitality of the university, took most graciously 
the accustomed gifl of Woodstock gloves, and a bible, promising at the 
same time a future visit* It is supposed that on this western tour an 
incident occurred regarding the queen's consort, which, as it has found 
a place in the topographical history of Bristol, may be considered as 
authentic as any passage of biography not based on contemporary auto- 
graphs. It is the last of the anecdotes of incognito-royalty of which 
our ancestors were so passionately fond, and loved to weave them into 
their national ballads. Of this class, we find many, beginning with the 
martial songs of Robin Hood ; of Prince Edward and his Proven9al, 
Adam o' Gordon, or Gunlon ; King John and the Abbot; Edward III. 
and the Shepherd ; Henry V. and the Miller of Mansfield ; and of Ed- 
ward W, and the Tanner of Tamworth ; the series ending with James 
II. and the Fisherman. 

The Bristol incident of prince George of Denmark is not of the mar- 
tial order, and probably when he came to look about the ^^ bright city," 
the worthy prince, who was the very antithesis to romance, never 
dreamed of getting into an adventure. But one morning, whilst examin- 
ing the lions of Bristol, he went on the Exchange, attended solely by a 
military officer; he remained there till the merchants had withdrawn, 
none of them having either the courage or the inclination to ask him to 
partake of any hospitality. All departed excepting a humble bodice- 
maker, one John Duddlestone, whose abode was in Corn-street. The 
good man walked up to prince George, and asked him, ^^ Are you, sir, 
the husband of our queen Anne, as folks> say you are ?" The prince re- 
plied ^^ that such was the fact." John Duddlestone resumed, '^ that he 
had seen with great concern that none of the prime merchants on 
'Change had invited him home ; but it was not for want of love or loy- 

*Boyei*8 Annals, 1702. 
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alty, but merely because each was afraid of the presumption of address- 
ing so great a man." John Duddleslone added, ^Uhat the shame to 
Bristol would be great nevertheless, if the husband of their queen was 
obliged, for want of hospitality, to dine at an inn ; he, therefore, begged 
kim, humble as he was, to accompany him home to dinner, and to bring 
\i'M soldier-officer along with him — if they could eat what he had to of- 
fei them, which was a good piece of roast beef, a plum-pudding, and 
some ale of his wife's own brewing. 

Prince George was charmed with this most original invitation, and ac* 
cepted it with gratitude, although he had already bespoken his dinner 
at the White Lion. His royal highness and his noble companion ac- 
companied John Duddlestone to his home, and when that worthy citi- 
zen arrived there, he called to his spouse, at the foot of the stairs, 
^ Wife, wife! put on a clean apron and come down, for the queen's hus- 
band and a soldier-gentleman are come to dine with us." Dame Dud- 
dlestone descended forthwith, clad in a clean blue apron, and, according 
to the national English custom of that era, was saluted by prince George 
when she entered the parlour. 

In the course of their dinner, his royal highness asked his entertainer, 
** if he ever went to London ?" John Duddlestone replied, " that since 
the ladies had chosen to wear stays instead of bodices, he sometimes 
went thither to buy whalebone." The prince, when he took leave, re- 
quested his host, ^ that the next time he travelled there he would bring 
his wife, and to be sure to take her to court." He at the same time 
gave him a card, which he said would facilitate his admission at Wind- 
sor Castle. 

When John Duddlestone needed a new supply of whalebone, he ac- 
tually took his worthy dame behind him on his pack-horse, and jour- 
neyed London ward. With the assistance of the royal card, he found 
an easy admittance at the royal castle of Windsor in his way from the 
west, and was introduced by prince Greorge to the queen. Her majesty 
thanked them for their hospitality to her consort, and in return invited 
them to dine with her. She told them they must have court-dresses for 
the occasion, which should be provided by the officers of her wardrobe, 
but she wished them to choose the material. John Duddlestone and 
his dame chose purple velvety such as the prince had on at that time. 
The suiu were accordingly made, and worn at the royal dinner-party, 
queen Anne herself presenting them to her guests ^^ as the most loyal 
persons in the city of Bristol." 

After dinner, her majesty desired John Duddlestone to kneel down, 
and according to the very words and accent of his good helpmate, in 
her oft-repeated description of the scene, first laid a sword on his head, 
and then said, ^^ Ston up, sir Jan." 

Queen Anne offered sir John Duddlestone a place under government, 
or a gratuity in money ; but with the sturdy honesty of a by-gone day, 
the hospitable citizen would accept of neither ; ^ for," he said, ^^ they 
wanted nothing, and had fiAy pounds of savings out at use, and he 
doubted from the number of people he saw about her maiesty's house, 
that her living must be veiy expensive." Qjueen Anne, however, pre* 

TOL. XJI. — 7 
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sented the newly made lady Daddlestone with her own gold watch from 
her side. With this mark of royal favour the good dune waa particu- 
larly delighted, and never failed of wearing it over her blue apron-atring 
whenever she went to Bristol market. Such is the tradition of Bristol 
related in the topographical work descriptive of that city.* 

While the queen remained at Windsor Castle, afler her return from 
her visit to the west, she received a familiar and confidential letter from 
Ernest, duke of Saxe-Ehrstein, deploring the death of hia duchess in 
childbed of a little son. He farther acquainted the queen that the child 
survived its mother, and that he had him christened ^ Anne'' in her hon- 
our. The infant Saxon prince was not the only one of the queen's god- 
sons who were endowed with the feminine name of Anne. Among the 
great mass of Christian names, which it is the custom in Germany to be- 
stow on an infant in baptism, the unpretending name of the queen of 
Great Britain might glide without much notice; but the fact is, that 
^^ lord Anne" was not an uncommon sound in the Biitish peerage or 
army, in the first half of the eighteenth century, to the great affliction 
of the queen^s unfortunate godsons. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Change of queen Anne's feelings towards lady Marlborough — Queen conceals 
her dislike from all but Abigail Hill — Her anxiety to remunerate the Marlbo* 
roughs for former services — Her letter on that subject — Creates lord Marl- 
borough a duke — Commons refuse to allow the queen's gift of 5000^ per an- 
num to him — Queen presents the Marlboroughs with 2000/. out of privy-purta 
— Queen tormented by the reproaches of the duchess — Queen's exculpatory 
letters — Her gifts, &-c. — Queens controversy with the duchess on creation of 
peers — Queen sceptres Scotch acts of parliament by commission— Offers to 
restore bishop Ken to his see without requiring oaths — Accepts his resignation 
and his recommendation of Dr. Hooper — Queen receives a visit from the king 
of Spain — Queen's letters to sir Gef)rge Rooke, her admiral — Queen celebrates 
her birth-day by her bounty to the Church of England — Resignation of the 
queen's uncle, Rochester, as her prime minister — Entire change of her govern- 
ment from Tory to Whig ministers — Queen falls completely into the power 
of the duchess of Marlborough — Secret influence of her consort in favour of 
the Whigs and dissenters — Queen's practice of llie healing power of Edward 
the Confessor — Her order in council for the addition of the Healing Office to 
the Common Prayer— Mode of the queen's performing the Healing Office, du:. 
— Queen's improvements at Kensington Palace — She builds a banqueting- 
room there — Her spring and summer fStes at Kensington — Routine of resi- 
dences at her summer palaces. 

* Corry's History of Bristol. It is likewise quoted in Hone's Year Book and 
related in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
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QjQiiif Anki's fond devotion to Sarah of Marlborough had been 
nearly commensurate witli her own existence. Her majesty was but in 
her thirty-eighth year, and full thirty years of that duration she had 
lored her almost to exclusion of every other aflection. 

The agreeable hurry and flutter of inducting friends and partisans to 
the sweeu of pUces and preferments, and the still greater luxury of ex- 
pelling enemies from them, had, however, blinded lady Marlborough to 
the important fact that her royiil mistress began her reign with feelings 
towards her of a rery diflerent nature from those which had hitherto 
acioated her conduct The queen's words, either in notes or in utter- 
ance, were more caressing than ever. " For," says her contemporary 
Swift, ^ there was qot, perhaps, in all England, a person who understood 
more artificially to disguise her passions than queen Anne. Upon her 
first coming to the throne, lady Marlborough had lost all favour with 
her, as her majesty often acknowledged to those who told it to me." ' 
He meant Abigail and her sister, Mary Hill ; and much the historian 
importuned these persons to tell him the particulars of the ofience given. 
They never told him ; but he supposed, from their reserve, that it was 
a mere trifle, that some breach of etiquette, some ruflie, some periwig, 
some tag, tassel, or furbelow, worn disrespectfully, in its wrong place, 
had caused the quarrel. To do queen Anne justice, although an acci- 
dental circumstance connected with a matter as trifling had brought to 
her ears the hatred and loathing her ungrateful favourite bore to her, it 
was not the trifle itself, but the cruel words she unwillingly had heard 
which changed her loving heart towards her long-cherished ^ Mrs. Free- 
man." However, no one knew that change but Abigail, and she re- 
vealed it not, but let it gradually develop itself by those imperceptible 
means which are scarcely to be defined. 

When the grand occupation of the coronation was over, lady Marl- 
borough, the new mistress of the robes, began instinctively to feel rather 
than to perceive this change ; she forthwith commenced carping, quar- 
relling, and hunting for aflfronts, practices which appear not in any 
former specimens of her correspondence, at least with her royal mis- 
tress. The queen, on the other hand, was eager to grant the Maribo- 
roughs all the advantages which their avarice and ambition had antici- 
pate on her attainment of power. Marlborough had yet his fortune to 
make from her bounty. He, who had begun the world with nothing, 
notwithstanding his almost supernatural eflforts at saving,' had no capital 
commensurate with his title of earl, or with the still higher flights of his 
ambition. Qjueen Anne was willing to indulge the appetite of the pair 
for wealth and titles. While this plan was in process, her majesty re- 
doubled her caressing expressions, that her presumed favourites might 
feed quickly and peacefully, for she did not wish to incur their reproach 

'Swift's Memoirs of the Qyeen's Ministry, vol. iii. p. 172. 

*Lord DartiDOuth enumerates among the sins of the Marlboroughs against their 
rojral patroness, ^ that they used everything belonging to the queen as if it was 
their own ; that the very linen that the duke took every year to the army was 
ftimished by her nugesty.'* Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, 
voL vi. p. 31. 
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of sending them empty iway ; but that she meant to part from them 
what person can doubt who watches the gradual tendency of every trans- 
action relating to queen Anne and the Marlboroughs ? 

The queen came from Windsor to St. James's Palace in time to open 
her parliament, October 20, 1702. The house of commons was newly 
elected, and was supposed to be replete with Tory principles. Robert 
Harley was chosen speaker for tlie Uiird time. Her majesty had left 
lady Marlborough at Windsor, and meant to dispense with her attend- 
ance in her grand state-risit to the city, which was appointed to take 
place on the lord mayor's day, then celebrated October 29. 

The first step the queen took consonant to her intentions of reward- 
ing the earl of Marlborough for his former adhesion to her interests, was 
announced in a letter to his lady, written two days afler the opening of' 
parliament. 

QuEBK Axxs TO THE Ladt MAKLBORoueH,* (namcs ofMorley and Freeman.) 

" St. James'a, Oct 22. 
^ I have had, this evening, the satisfaction of my dear Mrs. Freeman's (UtUr) 
of yesterday, for which I give you many thanks ; and though I think it a long 
time since I saw you, I do not desire you to come one minute sooner to town 
than is easy for you, but will wait with patience for the happy hour, and only 
beg, when you do come, you would send for a coach, and not make use of a 
chaise." 

Lady Marlborough it seems did not then keep a carriage of her own. 
She was therefore to send for one of the queen's coaches, and give up 
her plan of travelling from Windsor in a post-<;haise. 

The queen continues — 

" Lord Treasurer intends to send you a copy of the address to the house of 
lords, which is to be given to me to-morrow, and that gives me an opportunity 
of mentioning a thing which I did not intend to do yet. It is very uneasy to 
your poor unfortunate faithful Morley, to think that the has so very little in her 
power to show you how sensible /am of ail lord Marlborough's kindness, espe- 
cially wlien he deserves all that a rich crown could give. But, since there is 
nothing else at this time, I hope you will give me leave, as soon as he comes, 
to make hitn a duke. 

" I know that my dear Mrs. Freeman does not care for anything of that kind ; 
nor am I <>atisfied with it, because it does not enough express the value I have 
for Mrs. Freeman, nor ever can how passionately I am yours, my dear Mrs. 
Freeman." 

It will be observed that there is no actual mention of suitable pro- 
vision to support this dukedom in the queen's letter. No wonder then 
that the announcement of the royal intentions gave lady Marlborough 
more alarm than pleasure. 

" When 1 read the queen's letter I let it drop out of my hand," said 
lady Marlborough, ^^ and was for some minutes like one that had re- 
ceived the news of death." ft will be seen that the queen rectified this 
mistake before she sent her message to the house of lords for the crea- 
tion of the dukedom. Lgrd Marlborough was more grateful than his 
wife for this distinction, because it created for him respect among the 

> Coxe's Life of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 202. 
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German princes in Flanders, where he was commander-in-chief of the 
allied forces. 

Notwithstanding the caressing terms of her majesty's epistle, a con- 
trorersy was going on between lady Marlborough and herself. Thus 
early in the reign of her royal mistress had the favourite thought fit to 
interfere with functions of government. The discussion was on the 
occasion of creating four new peers, which the queen or her ministry 
had resolved should be all Tories. Lady Marlborough had made vio- 
lent opposition to this course of proceeding, but actually prevailed on 
the queen by her importunity that she would add a fifth, Mr. Hervey. 
Upon which the queen ^s peers refused their titles, if a Whig were to he 
their associate in the new-made nobility. The poor queen, who was 
Dearly divested of the power that had appertained to her ancestors, was 
still loaded with all the responsibility of it in the eyes of her people. 
In her endeavours to compromise between her own party and that of 
her (avoarite, she soothed that haughty dame with an epistle, indited 
with more than her usual servility of expression. It will be observed 
that she brings in the word blest oddly enough to make the reader think 
that it was used as an ironical substitute for its antithesis : — 

**Qirx»r Annn to Ladt MABLBoxouea, (under names of Morley and Free- 
man.) 
(1702) "St James, Saturday,' [24th of Octoljer.] 

*'! am very glad to find, by my dear Mrs. Freeman's, that I was bUtt witb 
yesterday, that she liked my speech ; but I cannot help being extremely con- 
cerned you are so partial to the Whigs, because I would not have you and your 
poor unfortunate faithful Morley differ in opinion in the least thing. 

•* What I said, when I writ last upon this subject, does not proceed from the 
insinuations of the other part; but I know the principles of the church of Eng- 
land, and I know also those of the Whigs, and it is that, and no other rea.'^n, 
which makes me think as 1 do of the last. And upon my word, my dear Mrs. 
Freeman, you are mightily mistaken in your notion of a true Whig, for the cha- 
racter you give of them does not in the least belong to them, but to the church. 
Bnt I will say no more on the subject, but only beg for my poor sake that you 
would not show more countenance to those you seem to have so much inclina- 
tion for than for the church party. 

*^ Since you have staid so long at Windsor, I wish now, for your own sake, that 
you would stay till after lord-mayor's day, (Oct. 29,') for if you are in town you 
can't avoid going to the show, and being in the country is a just excuse, and I 
think one would be glad of any, to avoid so troublesome a bisnesi. I am at this 
time in great haste, and therefore can say no more to my dear, dectr Mrs. Free- 
man, but that I am most passionately hers.'* 

The ^ troublesome business" alluded to by her majesty, was the grand 
civic dinner, attended by herself and the prince, on lord-mayor's day, 
which was accompanied by tlie utmost pomp and state. Lady Marlbo- 
rough was evidently too great and delicate a lady to endure the welcome 
of the citizens, and was thus given an opportunity of absenting herself. 
It is possible that there was a little diplomacy in the queen's arrange- 

^ Conduct by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 129. The duchess makes out the 
date of the month in the course of her comments, by obeerving that the 24th of 
October fell on a Saturday. 

* Lord Majorca day, old style. 
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might reason that, if her majesty^s fiivoiirite were ibsent from her side 
on such an occasion, her influence was not so poissant as was supposed. 
Lady Mariborougfa^s spleen was likely to break oat into open war, be- 
cause the triumph of the dake of Ormond and sir George Rooke, at Vigo, 
had greatly elated the Tory puty, and the immense booty of the Spanish 
galleons taken there had somewhat cheered the citiiens. Lord Marlbo- 
rough had succeeded in the capture of some towns in Flanders, at the 
head of the allied armies. It is certain that his progress was in &voan- 
ble contrast to the disastrous campaigns of William IH. ; yet the queen's 
intention of enriching him and raising him to a dukedom, was decidedly 
premature. These intentions evidendy emanated from her majesty's pre- 
vious magnificent promises to her &vonrites, when oppressed by her 
inimical sister ; and she anticipated that a ^ muukine day wotild one day 
come for them." 

Lord ^larlborough returned from his campaign in November, and, on 
the 28th of the same month, the queen put in execution her intentions 
regarding his dukedom. Her majesty's hurry to remunerate the Marlbo- 
rooghs for all they had done, suflered, or lost, in her behalf, almost de- 
feated its own object; she forgot that her uncle, Lawrence, earl of 
Rochester, whose honest vigilance had detected the inroads made on her 
income when she was princess, was at the head of aflUrs. 

In pursuance of her intention, her majesty sent a message to the house 
of commons, declaring ^ that it was her pleasure to create lord Marlbo- 
rough a duke; she, Aerefore, requested a pension of 50007. per annum 
might be secured to him and his heirs^ from the post-office." Sir Charles 
Hedges brought the queen's message into the house, signed with her hand. 
When the royal pleasure was announced, a pause so deep ensued in the 
House of Commons, that the speaker,' Mr. Harley, rose, and looked about 
him to ascertain who meant to break the portentous silence.' Sir Edward 
Seymour was the man, and, afler warm debates, the queen's request was 
respectfully denied, on the plea ^ that lord Marlborough's services, al- 
though considerable, had been sufficiently rewarded, and that the dan- 
gerous custom of the preceding reign in alienating the crown revenues 
for favoured individuals ought to be avoided."' The queen returned the 
following extraordinary answer to this remark : — 

"I shall always think myself much concerned to reward those who deserve 
well of me nnd the public. On this account, I bestowed some favours on the 
duke of Marlborough, and am glad to find you think them well placed.*'* 

From this circumstance may be dated the lifelong antipathy that the 
duchess of Marlborough manifested to the Tory party, in whose ranks 
she and her husband had been reckoned since their well-known expulsion 
from court, in the year 1691-2. A saying, at the same time, went forth 
among the populace, ^ that the queen meant to give to one duke (of 
Marlborough) all the gold gained at Vigo by the other duke (of Or- 
mond.)" 

• Robert Harley, elected Speaker, October 20, that year. 
' Ralph, in bis Other Side of the Question, 194 to 199. 
Mbid. «Ibid. 
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The qneen and her new grace of Marlboroagh were in constemation 
ai the turn af&irs had taken in parliament. ]n hopes of somewhat 
toothing the rage of the duchess against the Tories, her majesty wrote 
to her, the same day that the commons refused the bill, the following 
ofier of endowment from her privy-purse. The note is without date, 
but that occurrence took place, Dec. 16th, 17Q2. 

"QuBBV AwB TO TBI DvcBBts Of MABLBOKoueB,* (under the names of Mor- 
ley and Freeman.) 
*■ I cannot be latisfied with myself without doing something towards making 
vp what has been so maliciously hindered in Parliament, and therefore I desire 
ny de«r Mrs. Freeofian and Mr. Freeman {the ducheu and dak* of Marlborough) 
woold be so kind as to accept of two thousand pounds a year out of the privy- 
purse, bfgide the grant of five.* This can excite no envy, for nobody need know 
it. Not that I would disown what I give to people that deserve, especially 
where Ms impossible to reward the deserts ; but you may keep it as a secret or 
DOC, as yoa please. I beg my dear Mrs. Freeman would never any way give 
me an answer to this, only comply with the desires of your poor, unfortunate, 
fcithful Bforley, that loves you most tenderly, and is, with the sincerest passion 
imaginable, yours." 

The letter and donation fiiiled to satisfy the enraged duchess, who re- 
feaed the compensation of 2000/. per annum with scorn. The refusal 
was, howerer, but to distress the queen, and furnish matter for perpetual 
reproaches, since, years afterwards, wlien immensely rich, she insisted 
on the pension with all its arrears. 

After the pecuniary disappointment, the queen had little peace ; either 
in her hours of retirement, or on solemn occasions of state, she was 
liable to the most violent vituperation from the woman she had raised, 
to nse the person's awn words, ^^ from the dust,'' to be her scourge and 
punishment. The duchess of Marlborough kept no measures with the 
queen, in fact, either in writing or speaking of her, or to her ; while the 
Tories were in power, she constantly abused them as her enemies, and 
leriled the queen as their accomplice, until, strengthened by the great 
victories obtained by her husband, in the succeeding year she effected 
their expulsion,' and the queen fell into her hands, ^ a crowned slave," 
as her majesty afterwards pathetically called herself. 

The vexation occasioned by the queen's hasty and premature attempt 
to acquit herself of the obligations daily vaunted to her by her impe- 
rious mistress of robes, did not distryt her mind from the benevolent 
duties of her reign. The firm establishment of Greenwich Hospital was at 
this period one of her cares. ^^ Her majesty and his royal highness prince 
George commanded that the model of Greenwich Hospital should be 
brought to St James's, and were pleased to view the same, and highly 
approved of the intention and government of this noble foundation, de- 
signed for the maintenance of disabled seamen, and her majesty has re- 
commended the passing some proper bill this session for the further 

' Coxe, Life of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 208. 

' The queen must mean, instead of the grant of five, for that had been posi- 
tively refused by the Commons. 

* Journals of the House of Commons, and Somerville's Reign of Queen Anne, 
vd. L p. 33. 
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support thereof; and if the bill pass, it will soon be in i state to admit 
seamen disabled in her service.'' * 

The following letter, hitherto inedited, was written by queen Anne to 
her cofferer, Sir Benjamin Bathurst ; although a simple, business-like 
communication, its tone does her honour : — 

** QuEKir Aif XE TO Sib BcirjAMtK Bathukst. 

" Windsor, June 8. 

"I received yours yesterday and should be very glad if Poivin would bring 
down y' pan of my Bed he shewed you, but as for y* confectioner yoM mention 
I do not aprcve of hinn, for I will never take any bodys servant from them tho 
they seem never soe willing to it — therefore I desire you would look out for 
some other or if you could meet with a woman y* dM those kind of things well, 
I had rather have one than a man, w^ is all I have to say, but y* I am your 
very affectionate friend, "Akhi.'** 

Few sovereigns,- perhaps, would have allowed themselves to be re- 
strained from acquiring a desirable servant by the reverence here paid 
by queen Anne to that excellent clause in the tenth commandment which 
prohibits us from coveting our neighbour's servants any more than their 
goods — a clause which the selfishness of human nature rendered pecu- 
liarly necessary, and which too many matrons in private life scruple not 
to be guilty of the sin of violating, although nothing can be more dis- 
gracefully mean than the practice of disturbing the peace and disarrang- 
ing the household comforts of others, by seducing their domestics from 
their engagements by the tempting ofier of higher wages. 

The queen, moreover, in this little characteristic billet, shows a trait 
which is very well worthy of consideration by those desirous for the 
well being and good government of the lower classes — points of statis- 
tics which are at present so painfully pressing on the attention of our 
rulers, that all persons ought conscientiously to give their individual aid 
in their own domestic arrangements. The queen, who, whatsoever were 
her faults, was admirable in her practical kindness to the working orders, 
dislikes that a man should be employed in the office of confectioner, be- 
cause a woman can serve as well in that department. 

The queen's example is a very good one, and deserves consideration 
by those who employ men-servants in many offices which are better 
suited to the strength and capacity of women ; the higher classes do so 
from the supposition that it is most consonant with their dignity. 
Wealthy persons sedulously imitate them, and many of the middle 
classes follow an example they can ill afford. Let all remember how 
very few njodes of gaining a livelihood remain to a destitute woman of 
any degree'; when the laundry, the needle, in-door service, and tuition, 
are mentioned, all is said. Let, then, the ladies of the British empire 
consider that, if they in any way circumscribe this very short list by 
employing men in household offices which the weaker sex can perform, 
they deprive women of their virtuous subsistence, and thereby drive 
them to want and the strong temptation to wickedness. And if the 

» English Post, Deo. 16, 1702. 

* Most courteously communicated by the lady Georgina Bathurst, to whom our 
grateAii acknowledgments are offered. 
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mothers ind daaghtera of the poor become utterly deeded and cor- 
rupted by reason of unpitied misery, their infants will be reared in de- 
fiance of good and in devotion to evil. Tremendous will be the re-ac- 
tion on society in general, a truth there is no occasion to dwell on, for 
it is widely acknowledged ; yet the evil is more universally known than 
any remedy. But if our fair contemporaries will follow the example, in this 
instance, of her who was not undeservedly called by the populace their 
** good queen Anne," they will go very far in ameliorating such wrong. 

The enormous settlement of 100,000/. per annum was given prince 
George of DenmaHlL for life,' and with remainder in case he survived the 
queen, by the parliament of 1702, to which was added a grant of the 
palace at Winchester. It was supposed that the prince-consort received 
this high pecuniary compensation in lieu of the distinction he might 
have claimed as husband of the queen-regnant. The fact is, that the 
propriety of giving prince George the title of king for life, with con- 
tinuation of the high offices he held in case of the death of the queen, 
was urged rather warmly by the personal friends of the queen, it is sup- 
posed at her instigation, but all further privilege save the increase of 
income was ultimately rejected by parliament.' 

The petty and peevish complaints with which the duchess of Marl- 
borough continued to torment the queen, will sufficiently appear from 
her letters ; on one of which the duchess comments in the following 
words:' ^ In this letter she attempts to excuse what some time ago she 
would have thought inexcusable, such neglects as are inconsistent with 
love and friendship :" 

** QcrnN Annk to thc Duchess of Marlbokouoh.* 

" I think I need not say anjrthing more to yours of Saturday, but that I do not, 
nor ever will, deserve such unjust thoughts as you have of your faithful Mor- 
ley, who would be glad to see you to-night at eight, or any other evening, as it 
is easier for yourself." 

Thus, the time and thoughts of the queen-regnant of the British em- 
pire were almost exclusively occupied with the degrading and irksome 
employment of soothing into tolerable humour a domestic tyrant, who 
exacted from her royal mistress servile attention to her looks, her health, 
her goings out, and comings in. Four notes every day made the ave- 
rage of the queen's task of writing to her humoursome attendant.^ Some 
of these are preserved. The following was an attempt of the unfortu- 
nate queen to explain away some fancied neglect of inquiry after the 
duchess's return from the sea-coast, whither she had accompanied her 
husband on his leaving England, in March 1703, for his second Fleming 
campaign : 

*The author has no direct authority that this great sum was allowed in the 
princess's life-time, because it is always mentioned ambiguou:ily, but the fact is 
evident nevertheless. It is positively affirmed in Edmund Calamy's Diary, that 
prince George was in the actual receipt of this income. 

■Coxe, vol. i. p. 210; likewise Burnet. 

•Coxe's Papers, vol. xlv. fol. 149, Fragments, inedited. 

Mbid. •Ibid. 
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'■Jan w I caate frtn Bbmci,* I raoavsd sj dev Jfn^ Fimbmb's toon, and 
tfaoQ^ it AS Teiy laie I omoot oooieDt id jsrlf mi t b o i tfam^ing job lor it I 
bope bj liilf tixDe job bare seeo Lon31 Tnasnrer. mad iben job wifl tee liow 
ixtsoerat I am of ooe oomplaiiit. axMl ao f thiBk I ata xa all dw ofbers; fiv at ftr 
DT xxn taring aortfain; to tob ob ibe D. otf* JA.*t Isaac, I did boc dunk it aecet 
tarr. dot job voald doh neitber. ax anj ocber time; and aa «» boc JngBiriBg after 
yoa tbe fixtt time job came fiom Masfaite^ how arat ii poatible, oot beBiiof of 
it till jott at I B-at ^oing om of vnra myaelf ! I tfaail dioe at Sc Jamet'tt an it 
pleate God. to-morrow, aad cbail be reir g^lad to tee job diera, irbea 1 am 
aiooe ; aod be ateore^ wbcnerer job vill be &e ibok to aw, at joo waa five 
jeart afo. yon ibail find me ibe tame tender Mbb&bt." 

Tbe game of \mmeL mentioQed Inr the qoeeo, Id the eoauneneemeBt 
of this note, oecajNed, as in her joanf dajs^ a comidenble poitioB of 
her oialesty's time and thoughts, and broke ioto her hoon hy dajr is 
well as by nighL An ambassador menliovs cntenqg the prrrate sittiiig- 
room of the queen, one aAemoon, and seeing pbjring-caids on the tabk, 
by a chair fitmi which she had jost lisen. All digwty, personal or ad-> 
veiititious. is lost in tbe sordid speculations of the gambler, let his rank 
be what it may. At the basseMable the pbyen sat so cloedy crowded 
round queen Anne, that she could scarcely ^pat her hand in her 
pocket,^' an obligation not nnfreqnent, nnce her ma}estj wis asnally 
unfortunate at |^y. 

The irksomeness of the slarery of making up aflrootSy and soothing 
the self-esteem of the haughty duchess, had not as yet made any altera- 
tion in tlie humble and caressing style of the queen, whose next letter 
is more self-abasing than ever. 

QcKEv Ajisb TO m DucHBtt 9W MAaLBOBooea. 

("May, 1703.] 
^ It it now io late ttiat I can only thank joa for yoar letter, and congratolate 
the duk« of Marlboroogb't being well after the siege of Bon,* which it more 
pletfeing nf'wi to me than all the conqaesu he can make. 

** Max ^'^ Almighty, that hat preserved him hitherto throagfa many dangera, 
continue to do so, aod tend him tafe home to hit aod my dear adored Mn. 
Fr<M;inan." 

The allowance of the queen's priTy-purse was 20,0007. per annum, 
^ not liair the sum of king William's,'' observes the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, who, having the management of it, was most intimate with its 
contents. ^^ It was very little, considering how many pensions were 
paid out of it, and how great a charge, settled by custom ; there were 
the queen's bounties, play-money, htaling^goldf and chanties. The 
queen waA pleased to give me, as soon as she came to the crown, the 
rsngership of the Great and Little Parks at Windsor, which are the same 

* Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. * The gambling game to called. 

* Duchess of Marlborough's letter to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS. Brit Mntenm, 
ineditod. 

*Bon capitulated May — , 1703. Private Correspondence of the dnchatt of 
Marlborough, toI. i. p. 1. 

* It may be observed how very toon hioHng gcid it named in tbe enimieiation 
of the queen's privy-pturts eipentet. 
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tfiat Mr. Hmy enjoyed nmny yean, and afterwards the earl of Portland. 
The houee is an agreeable place to live in, and her majesty was pleased 
to gire it to me of herself, remembering, thai when she was princess, I 
had wished mightily for such a lodge, as we rid by it to take the air. 
The lodge in the litUe park was no better at that time than such as the 
anderkeepers live in. I gave it to a brother of the duke of Marlborough 
for his life.'*' 

The queen continued to urge the duchess of Marlborough, by letters 
and conversation, to take 2000Z. per annum from the privy-purse, and 
(^lay it op to buy something with.'^ It was not the pleasure or policy 
of the duchess to do so. When she drew the proceeds of the queen's 
privy-purse through the hands of Mr. Coggs, goldsmith in the Strand, 
of^poeite to St Clement's Church, (who acted as her majesty's banker,) 
it was very evident that these two thousand pounds were not appro- 
[niated. The pkces the queen had given to the duchess of Marlborough, 
according to that lady's own account, amounted to the great annual in- 
come of 66007. Tet they were only the same offices which she had 
performed for the queen when princess, at a yearly salary of 400 Z. The 
queen, it seems, was not liberal in presents, which, after the mighty 
masses of money she bestowed, cannot excite surprise. The duchess 
of Mariborough finally demanded and pocketed the great donation of 
20007. per annum, besides portions for her daughters to the amount of 
30,0002. ; yet she murmured because the queen never gave her a ^ dia- 
mond, or a &n, while she served her, but only the remainder of some 
baskets of firuit and red deer, some seals of king William's, and an old 
harpsichord," which, she adds, ^ is the only thing I ever asked whilst 
in her service. This I obtained with some difficulty, it beihg at the time 
when Abigail Hill was a concealed favourite, and it happeied to be lent 
or given to her, which I did not then know." ' 

Indeed, it seems to have been a regular plan of action for the queen 
to offer anything to the duchess of Marlborough that she seemed to de- 
sire, from great masses of thousands of guineas to mere trifling articles, 
the objects of female admiration. The haughty favourite always refused 
the queen> ofiered gift strenuously, her self-esteem not permitting her 
to acknowledge any obligation. But, in course of reflection on the sub- 
ject, avarice never failed ultimately to obtain the victory over pride, and 
she was sure to demand the gift she had positively refused, to the queen's 
great inconvenience ; for if, after a lapse of ten or fifteen years, it had 
been presented to some one else, and could not be reclaimed, the queen 
had to undergo a series of reproaches for such ofiTencea, which no time 
or patience could effiice from the memory of the humoursome dame. 

The duchess records a most apt illustration of her whimsical proceed- 
ings, in refusing the queen's gifts, and yet laying claim to them after a 
lapse of years : ^ Another time, indeed, upon my commending very much 
a japan box, which her sister, the princess of Orange, had sent her, 
worth about 202., she would needs give it to me ; yet I did not then ac- 
cept it, but said, ^ it was too pretty for her to part with.' However, fifteen 

'Letter to Mr. Hotchinson from the duchess, inedited. Coxe MSS. Brit. 

•Ibid. 
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years after, when it had nerer appeared, but was buried, as I thoufht, 
with many other things which she used to keep in a wardrobe, I told 
her, after she was queen, ^ that 1 was now grown less modest, and if she 
would give me that hox^ which she was formerly pleased to ofier me, 
and which I found she did not use, I should be much pleased with it.' 
The queen said, ' I should have it,' but never gave it to me." ' How the 
poor queen could be expected to remember the particularities respecting 
^^ that box" for fifteen years together, and with the cares of empire re- 
cently devolving on her inexperienced head, is a marvel. One inference 
is certain, that the person whose mind could dwell among such small 
rubbish, while dynasties were tottering and empires crashing around her, 
had no such mighty intellect, as it has pleased biographers to assert of 
the Marlborough duchess. How conld she have possessed a mind above 
mediocrity, when it was perpetually occupied with the petty acquisitions 
of chambermaids and lodging-keepers ? ^ 

The minute particulars of the domestic martyrdom that queen Anne 
endured from her palace-tyrant, are only recorded by the pen of that 
tyrant; it says enough ! 

The audacious woman proceeds boldly to describe, in the midst of 
her exculpations from public accusations of selling places and peerages, 
%er success in her project of making a peer of Great Britain ! An he- 
reditary senator, truly ! made by Aer, when the privilege was carped at 
when exercised by regal authority. ^^ I was confident the queen thought 
the house of lords so numerous, that she would make none (meaning 
new peers) ; 'but that, if ever she did, I would certainly speak for the 
making of my lord Harvey. I have a letter from his wife, which shows 
that it was not for money, as the report went, but to perform a promise 
I had made to sir Thomas Felton, when the queen first came to the 
crown." * 

The intrigue relative to lord Harvey's peerage occurred while the 
duchess of Marlborough was in retirement from court, on account of her 
affliction for the death of her only son, lord Blandford. Like her royal 
mistress, she, too, had been, by a sudden stroke, deprived of him, who 
was to carry down and perpetuate all the honours and emoluments which 
their patriotic labours in the stormy field of revolution had harvested for 
them. Queen Anne, who knew best whence the political falsehood 
which branded her brother as an impostor emanated, had shuddered and 
acknowledged the justice of her bereavement when she lost Gloucester, 
her only one. Again the queen was startled, as if the coincidence were 
more than accidental, when she saw her partner in the iniquity likewise 
deprived, in the midst of her exulting maternity, of her promising heir. 
The grief of the duchess could not have been very great, if the evidence 
of her own words may be trusted ; for she was roused from its indul- 
gence by the distant tocsin of party warfare, to set all engines of intrigue 
at work, to wring from her unwilling mistress the boon of making — a 

* Letter to Mr. Hutchinson from the duchess. Inedited Coxo MSS., Brit. 
Museum. 

* Inedited MSS. of the duchess of Marlborough. Coxe*8 Papers, vol. xUt. 
Brit. Museom. 
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Whig peer. In her manuscript, this passage is to be foand : ^ When the 
queen came to the resolution of making the four peers, I happened to 
be in the country, in great afflictions upon the death of my only son. 
However, having heard of it accidentally, I writ to my lord Godolphin, 
' that if lord Harvey was not made a peer with them, 1 neither could or 
would show my face any more.' This accordingly was done purely at 
my desire and on my account." * 

The queen was forced to yield to the importunity of her domestic 
ruler, but not without a struggle, as may be seen in theibregoing corre- 
spondence. Lord Harvey knew not one word of what was in agitation, 
if the maker of his peerage may be believed, *^ until a messenger was sent 
from (he queen to him, saying,^ that lord Harvey must come to the back- 
stairs on such a day, to kiss the queen's hand for being made a peer.' " ' 

The regnal history of queen Anne retains some traces of the now-for- 
gotten custom of sceptring acts of parliament ; but it was only in con- 
nexion with her authority as queen of Scotland, and was performed by 
commission. Early in her reign, some years before the union, lord Tar- 
but wrote to queen Anne, May 8, 1703, to tender his resignation of 
secretary of Scotland, in displeasure at some immunities given to the 
presbyterians there, which he had supposed would not have been done 
in her reign. His words imply that the deed was not wholly ratified, bw 
her sceptre of Scotland had not yet given it legal vitality. ^^ I will * not 
venture to give judgment on it now ; your majesty's authority is recog- 
nised in the first act, and touched by the royal sceptre, and so is law ; 
the last is passed in parliament, but not yet touched, nor the other rati- 
fying presbyterial government, but waits your majesty's commissioner 
to give them the touch?'* 

All classic readers will remember the sacredness of the screptres of 
the kings in the Iliad, and it might be thought that the Scotch, who 
drew their cruel national laws from the Romans, had been to the Greeks 
for their sceptring^ ceremonies; but it was a regnal custom in England 
as well as Scotland, for a slight but indisputable notice of it occurs in 
the parliamentary journals after the coronation of Mary I. No notice 
exists of this picturesque act of regality, that we can find, excepting in 

*Iiiedited MS. of the duchess of Marlborough. G>xe'8 Papers, vol. xliv. 
Briu Museum. 

' MSS. Coxe, vol. xliv. Letter to Mr. Hutchinson from duchess of Marlborough, 
inedited. Compare the passage in the " Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough," 
where this fine intrigue is cautiously mentioned, and the fresh information rela- 
tive to the queen, in the inedited portion printed in the text, will be appreciated. 

' Sir Henry Ellis's Historical Letters, second series, vol. iii. Reign of Anne. 

* A very scarce tract, containing some printed speeches of the members of the 
Scottish Convention Parliament in 1703, with which lord Hopetown has favoured 
the author of this work, casts some light on this custom. ** iy the constitution of 
this kingdom no act of the estates (of Scotland) had the force of a law wden 
touched by the king't tceptre, which was his undoubted prerogative. The touch 
of bi^ sceptre gave authority to our laws, as his stamp did to our coin." All the 
speeches are addressed to the lord chancellor. (Speeches by a member of par- 
liainent which began at Edinburgh the 6th of May, 1703. Edinburgh, primed 
in the year 1703.) 
TOL. ZII. — 8 
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the annals of these qneeD-fegnants of Eoffland and Scotland, for lord 
Tarbui's letter refers to the ceremonial as done in behalf of Anne queen 
of Scotlimd^ not Anne queen of Great Britain. Since the accession of 
James I., the island sovereigns had been titular kings and queens of 
Great Britain ; but the island was only united in name. 

Her majesty had resided, some months in her youth, in her good 
kingdom of Scotland ; but she never visited it during her reign, neither 
was her presence ever desired there, that we can find, even by the 
slightest token conveyed in national lyrics. The following letter is 
supposed to have been addressed by the queen to the president of her 
Scottish council : — 

**Quii]i Aio» TO b 

•* Windsor, Jane I9tb. 

<* I have receiTed so much satislactloa fioin your prudent management of mj 
affiiirs in this session of parliament, that I am willing to lajr bold of the firM 
opportunity of taking notice of it to yon. 

** My lord Tarbut, in his late letters, seems to think himself of little use to the 
carrying on of my service there, and desires to attend near my person ; and, 
though I have no objection of my own to this request, I would not determine 
upon it one way or other till I knew your thoughtt of it, add whether you are 
of opinion he may be spared from Scotland, without prejudice to my serrioe 
there ; for which I am so well satisfied of your zeal and concern, that I have 
deferred coming to any resolution upon this matter, till I had consulted you. 

" I am, your very affectionate friend, «» Avkb R." * 

The most dismal storm that ever ravaged the earth occurred at the 
decline of the year 1703. The queen was then at her palace of St 
James, and was eye-witness to the extraordinary desolation of the park, 
where ancient trees, of historical celebrity, were laid low before her 
eyes.' Among others, the group planted by the children of James 1., 
near the passage of the Horse Guards; those trees which awoke a tender 
remembrance in the breast of Charles I. who, when he was marching 
across the park on the morning of his death, said to his newly-found 
friend, colonel Tomlinson, pointing to one of them, ^That tree was 
planted by my brother Henry."* 

The storm began on the evening of November 26, and raged without 
intermission until the next morning ; not like a winter tempest, but at- 
tended with peals of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning. The leads 
of most of the churches in London were rolled up by the power of the 
wind, like scrolls. The Thames was choked at London Bridge with 
boats and barges dashed together. The severity of the storm set against 
the south and west of England — the north scarcely felt it. Sixteen of 
the largest ships of the navy were wrecked, and utterly lost, with all on 
board. Many tempests cause great devastations on the sea-coast, that do 
no mischief inland ; but this swept the interior of the southern and 
western counties with the besom of destruction. Whole families were 
crushed under their own roofs, and multitudes of people kille<l and 
wounded. Among the most remarkable accidents of the kind was the 
(all of a stack of antique chimneys in the episcopal palace of Bath and 

>Mus. Brit Bibl. Butler, fol. 18. 

*CoDgreve Correspondenoe. Bromley Cdleotion. * Pennant's London. 
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Wells, which killed the bishop and his lady, Dr. and Mrs. Kidder, ia 
their bed. 

When the news reached qoeea Aone of the tragical death of the in- 
truding bishop of Bath and Wells, she determined to restore the see to 
its ejected bishop, Ken. A nobleman (supposed to be his friend, lord 
Weymouth) intimated to him, by her majesty's orders, ^ that he was to 
return to his diocese, without any oaths being required or any questions 
asked of him, just as if he had merely left his palace on a long journey. 
The true bishop of souls replied, ^ that he was an old man, stricken 
with years and infirmity, and overborne with hard work,' but if it were 
permitted him to resign his charge to a faithful son of the church of 
England, who had already taken the oaths to the daughters of James 11., 
he would cheerfully lay down his pastoral staff as one o'er- wearied .'' It 
was further intimated that the primacy was meant for him by the queen. 
Ken had too much wisdom to be tempted with the promise. He said, 
^ he felt that his sole worldly business was to perfect his resignation to 
his chosen successor. Dr. Hooper, dean of Canterbury, his friend, whose 
principles he had known since they were both thirteen years of age.'' 
Oar readers will remember Hooper as chaplain to Mary II. when princess 
of Orange, and afterwards appointed by her to the deanery of Canterburyi 
to the great anger of her husband. 

If the character of our bishop Ken could shine brighter, it was on 
account of his admirable moderation in nominating a successor who had 
complied with the times rather than one who was a nonjuror like him- 
self; but he was more anxious for the Christian welfare of the soulf 
committed to the guidance of his pastoral staff, than for the gratification 
of partisans. Dr. Hooper had complied with the revolution as conscien- 
tioosly as his friend Ken had renounced it.' 

^ To quote the words of one of hit biographers, ** He had in the midst of his 
poverty performed all the spiritual duties of bis diocese. Tbe people of the west 
almost adored him, because of his noble and courageous resistance of the 
slaughters of tbe monster Kirke, in Monmouth's rebellion. He saved the lives 
of hundreds." 

* Dr. Ken alwajs said, that God, by his misfortunes, had preserved him fVom a 
death very horrible to human contemplation, since, if he had not been ejected 
from his episcopal palace, he should have been crushed to death in the great 
■lorm, as Dr. Kidder was, as he had always occupied the same chamber. Like 
most persons who struggle to keep the middle path between furious extremes, 
Dr. Ken had been calumniated by fanatics, and was sometimes assailed by a 
** no-popery" howl. It troubled not the serene and studious life he led, after be 
had consigned bis pastoral staff to the hands of the friend of his youth. Hooper, 
wlio, be was rejoiced to observe, became infinitely beloved throughout the great 
western diocese. Dr. Ken, as before, spent his winters in Salisbury Close, under 
the roof of his dutiful nephew. Prebend Isaac Walton, (the son of his sister and 
the well known and excellent anthor, Isaac Walton ;) summer he passed among 
the shades of Longleat, the seat of lord Weymouth. The welcome visit of death 
met our Ken at Longleat, — welcome, for he was a great sufferer from ill health, 
or rather, it ought to be said, from frequent bodily torture, arising from a dira 
malady. In the cessation from paroxysms very hard to bear, he sootlied his 
mind by the composition of divine poetry ; he is one of the most inspired lyrists 
of our church, and hit poems, only found in the libraries of old loyal oharoh-o(^ 
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When queen Anne had with great joy confirmed a bishop of Hooper's 
known loyalty to her in the episcopal see of Bath and Wells, the abdi- 
cating prelate celebrated the event by a poem, of which these lines are a 
fragment : — ' 

" Forced from my flock, I daily saw with tears, 
A stranger's rarage ten sabbatic jrears ; 
But I forbear to tell tbe dreadful stroke, 
Which freed my sheep from the Erastian joke. 
But Heaven was snperfluently kind, 
In sending them a pastor to my mind, 
In whom my spirit feels the like repose, 
As old Valerias when he Austin chose." 

After Dr. Ken had resigned his bishopric to Dr. Hooper, he signed 
himself ^ Thomas late bishop of Bath and Wells ;" nothing could in- 
duce him to discontinue his episcopal signature till that time. It is to 
the honour of queen Anne that she settled on the old man a pension of 
200/. per annum, which he thankfully accepted, as it was clogged with 
no conditions which his conscience rejected. 

The seas were scarcely tranquillized after ^ the great storm'' when the 
fleet of the rival candidate for the throne of Spain, Charles of Anstria, 
appeared oflf the western coast ; and as he was on his way to take pos- 
session of his kingdom, to which queen Anne had sent succours to sup- 
port his claims, he wished to pay his respects in person to her. 

England families, have furnished a mine of sweet lays and thoughu to some 
members of our church in these days. 

Before Ken expired, he thus expressed his faith : — 

"I die," be said, **in the holy and apostqlic faith professed by the Christian 
church before the disunion of the East and West. More particularly, I die in 
the communion of the church of England, as it stands distinguished from all 
papal and puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine of the cross." 
If the egotism may be forgiven the sisters who have written these Lives, (who 
have })een calumniated by the same sect that persecuted Ken,) they say, like- 
wise, such is and has been their belief, and may God give them grace to die 
in it! 

The room, at Longleat, where Ken died, is still shown. It is said that be put 
on his'shroud before he expired, and then composed himself for the sleep of 
death, ** not out of any superstition," as he observed, " but from the wish that my 
remains might go to the grave just as God had leA them." Ken was attended 
to his humble grave in the parish church-yard by true and simple-hearted 
mourners, the children from the village school he had established and taught. 
These little ones followed the eartlily remains of their beloved pastor and friend 
in silence and tears.- He was buried at dawn of day, and just as the last spade 
of earth had been cast upon his coffin the sun rose, and the children, with one 
voice, burst forth into that holy and familiar strain, *' Awake, my soul, and with 
the sun/' (the Morning Hymn, written by the departed prelate,) which closed 
his obsequies. He died, March 10, 1711. 

Dr. Hooper died at Berkeley, on September 6, 1727, in the 87th year of his 
age ; he was born at Grimsby, Worcestershire, November, 1646. He was in- 
terred at Wells cathedral. Both of these prelates had been domestic chaplains 
in Holland to Mary II., when princess of Orange. Hooper entertained a higher 
opinion of her than Ken, who lived with her when she was advanced further 
in life by three years. 

' Biographia Britannica. 
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The queen immediately despatched her master of the horse, the duke 
of Somerset, to Portsmouth, to receive the royal stranger, on his arrival 
at Spithead, Dec. 26, 1703. The duke went on board 4he king 6f Spain's 
ship, and delivered to him ^ a compliment,'' and a letter from queen 
Anne, informing him ^ that she had come to Windsor Castle, in order 
that he might more conveniently pay her the visit he had given her 
reason to hope for." As the duke of Somerset occasionally resided at 
Petworth, his seat on the coast, he invited the Austrian prince to repose 
there until the prince-consort arrived, who had undertaken to escort him 
to the presence of queen Anne. 

Prince George of Denmark appears to have set out for Petworth 
from Windsor Castle, December 27th, expecting to arrive there in a few 
hours, the distance being only forty miles ; but the roads, — then guiltless 
of tolls or toll-gates — were in a deplorable state ; he was fourteen hours 
travelling that distance, and the last nine miles took up six hours. 
^ This was the more singular," observes one of the Danish gentlemen 
of his household ' who records the fiict, ^^ since the prince made not any 
stop on the road, excepting when his coach was overthrown, or stuck in 
the mud. Thrice was his royal highness's carriage overturned in the 
course of the said nine miles, and never should we have arrived at our 
journey's end, if, in the deep close lanes, the nimble Sussex boors had 
not walked on each side of his royal highness's coach, bearing it up 
with their hands by main strength." Great contrast is presented here to 
the present state of travelling ; only, to be sure, people did get up again 
after a roll in the Sussex mud with their heads on, which is not always 
the case after a railway downfall. 

The king of. Spain had, perhaps, met with - a similar series of mis- 
chances in his progress to princely Petworth, for he arrived there just at 
the same hour of the night as prince George of Denmark. One day's 
repose for rest and refreshment was needful, both for the prince of Den- 
mark and his guest ; they set out thence for Windsor, on the 29th of De- 
cember, and they had a favourable journey, not being overturned more 
than once every dozen miles in their progress thither. At what hour 
they arrived at the regal towers, where queen Anne kept court, is not 
noted ; but they were received by torch-light, and supper, not dinner, is 
mentioned as the refection.' 

The duke of Northumberland, constable of Windsor Castle, the duke 
of St. Albans,' captain of the guard of pensioners, and the marquess of 
Hartington, captain of the yeoman guard, received the king of Spain at 
his alighting out of hs coach. The earl of Jersey, lord chamberlain, 
lighted him to the stair-head, where queen Anne herself came in person 
to welcome him. 

King Charles made an elaborate compliment to her majesty, ac- 
knowledging his great obligations to her for her generous protection and 
assistance ; he then led her to her bedchamber, for such was the royal 
etiquette at that time— -only one would wonder by what intuition he 

' Letter quoted in the 3d vol. of Ellis's Historical Letters. 
* London Gazette, Deo. 30 to Jan. 3, 1704. 
' Both illegitiinate sons of Charles IL 
8* 
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found it ; for it was improbable tbat he coold understand the queen's 
French, the only language in which they could confer. However, the 
royal party-— consisting of queen Anne, the prince-consort, and the kinf 
of Spain — actually did arrive at the queen's bedchamber, for it is noted 
that they made some short sUy there. The next formality was, that 
prince George escorted his catholic majesty to his sleeping apartment; 
but only for temporary repose ; many other ceremonials, as tedious as 
the Chinese prostrations of welcome, were still to be perpetrated. The 
king of Spain supped the same night in state with queen Anne; her 
majesty gave her royal guest the right hand at table, and there was a 
long and tiresome contest of courtesy before he would receive this hon- 
our ; prince George sat at the end of the table, on the queen's left side. 
Another formal procession took place, of escorting the tired guest to his 
bedchamber, where he was at last left in peace to his own attendants, 
for the purpose of proceeding with that rigid code of etiquette, which is 
inevitable before a Spanish monarch can rest his head on bis pillow. 

The next day was to be considered the public one, and all parties rote 
with the intention of going through with a second series of formalities. 
As the young king of Spain received timely notice that queen Anne 
meant to return his visit at his own apartments, he came to receive her 
majesty at her drawing-room door. It seems that it was reckoned good 
manners to prevent her from taking the trouble of visiting him, and a 
most elaborate series of compliments and protestations forthwith took 
place ; at last, queen Anne, who scorned to be outdone by either Aus- 
trian or Spaniard on the point of etiquette, pereisted in her intention, and 
paid her visit in her guest's apartments, from whence he led her majesty 
to a grand state dinner, which was as public as a state-dinner at WincN 
sor Castle, in the dark days at Christmas, can be. A choice concert, 
vocal and instrumental, was performed.* The evening was spent in 
music and other divereions — basset, of course, being the principal. 

Labour dire and weary woe must the lengthy entertainment have 
proved from the dinner hour of the royal Anne, three in the afternoon, 
till after supper ; for to supper they all went before the day's hospitali- 
ties terminated. When the latter meal was at last concluded, the grand 
scene of Spanish courtesy took place, and that, indeed, had an air of 
long-departed chivalry. Her majesty had presented, as part of the high 
ceremonial of the public day, several ladies of the highest rank to the 
Spanish king, who took the privilege of his regal station, and saluted 
them by kissing each of them.' The more studied graces were reserved 
for the propitiation of the ostensible favourites, the duke and duchess of 
Marlborough. To the husband, he presented his sword, with the rather 
touching observation, ^^ that he had nothing worthier of his acceptance; 
for he was a poor prince, who had little more than his sword and bis 
mantle." He, however, found a more valuable offering, when the hour 
arrived, which he had devoted to win the good graces of the mighty 
duchess. After supper was finished, the Spanish king, after another 
series of elaborate compliments, prevailed on the duchess of Marlborough 

' PostmaD, No. 1323, Jan. 1, 170^-4. * Ibid. 
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D the napkin, which it waa her offiee to preaent to the qneen^ 
dd it for her majesty, when ahe waahed her hands. At the 
if giving back the napkin to the dacheaa of Mariborongh, he 
n her &iger a superb diamond ring — thus imitating the pro- 
»f his great predecessor and ancestor, the emperor Charles V., 
was a gueat in France, who made a like oflering to the ducheaa 
!t, the ail-powerful favourite of Francis I^ at the moment when 
1 on him, after supper, with the ewer and bason. The em- 
the coetly diamond ring in the bason for the duchess d^Etann 
leaeendant, with more ^lautry, put hia on the finger of qneen 
roarite. 

and ila succeeding ceremonials being at last happily accom- 
ing Charles gave hia hand to queen Anne, and led her to her 
ler, where he made some stay, informing her majesty, that it 
intention to depart early the next morning, and therefore he 
C€ hia leave that night. Prince George was ilU but meant to 
I eatholic majesty back to his ship at Portsmouth. This the 
•t positively refused to permit in his state of health ; but the 
iated on attending him to his coach-side when he departed the 
aiog. The duke of Someraet waa appointed by the queen to 
J the king of Spain to Petworth, and then to Portsmouth, in 
of her consort, prince Greorge. 

I III. waa acarcely seen in England, or by the English, in his 
ember Tisit to the royal seclusion of Windsor. The queen, her 
ad the great officers ci state, only could judge ci him. But 
vent forth, that he was odd and dull.' A poet of the party 
mt oceans of blood and treasure in the struggle to gain for him 
of Spain, does not characterize him Tery brilliantly in these lines : 

*< An Austrian prince alone 
Is fit to nod upon the Spanish throne.'* 

lean mentioned the visit of her ally and protege, the rival ma- 
pain, in her speech at the meeting of her parliament on the 21st 
ning January, and the next day wrote the following holograph 
lar admiral, sir George Rooke : — 

QuzKN Amhk to Sie Gboeok Rookk.* 

- Sl James's, Jan. 22, 1703-4. 
avina represented that the king of Spain seemed desirous, upon the first 
I wind, to make the best of his way to Lisbon with such clean ships 
} in readiness for that service, and this matter requiring tite fo^atest 
diink it proper to give you orders in my own hand to pay the same 
10 the king of Spain, as to the time and manner of his setting sail, and 
nnmber of ships which shall be in readiness to attend him, as yoa 
ID myself. 

"lam your very affectionate friend, Kmsm R. 

led) ** To sir George Rooke. Found among the papers of lord Dudley, 
fb Rooke's representative.)'* 

lb. An original miniature of this Charles III^ the claimant of Spain, 
OD of the countess dowager of Cathcart, represents him a»a handsome, 
in, wearing the graceful national ooatume of black TclTet donblet, undi 
pares and point-Iaoe collar. ■ MS. AddiL 9018^ £ vL 
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A second holograph letter, written throughout by the hand of Anne, 
and showing sympathy for some family affliction that had belailen her 
worthy officer, is likewise preserved ; it is dateless : — 

QuBEif Anne to Sir Gboege Rooke.' 

[OriginaL] . 
<' I am so concerned for the great affliction that hath befallen, that I c«nnot 
forbear letting you know the compassion I have for you. I think yuu are of so 
great importance to my service, that if any assurance of my favour can help to 
support you under it, you may depend upon me. ** Anns R.** 

The next birth-day of queen Anne, February 6, 1703-4, was nobly 
celebrated, by her message to the commons for finally settling her mu- 
nificent gift to the church, of the First Fruits she had bestowed at her 
accession, for the amplification of impoverished livings. The fund was 
incorporated by the house of commons, and measures taken to enable 
any other charitably disposed individuals to add bequests to the queen's 
foundation.' The circumstance is thus mentioned by one of her con- 
temporary historians:* "The queen's birth-day, February 6, in the year 
1703-4, fell on Sunday. It was kept with more than usual solemnity 
the next day, when her majesty, desiring to celebrate her nativity by an 
act of benevolence, sent a message to the house of commons, ^ that it was 
her wish to remit the First Fruits, which she had a right to claim from 
the church, for the benefit of the scantily endowed clergy, and that she 
prayed the commons to find a way to make her gift legal.' The queen 
forthwith received the thanks of parliament, of the convocations of the 
clergy of the two provinces^* and of the clergy of every diocese in Eng- 
land." The annual income of queen Anne's Bounty, as it is emphati- 
cally termed, amounted, at the end of the last century, to eleven thousand 
per annum.* 

As her majesty's birth-day fell on the Sunday, she received the usual 
compliments on the occasion, when, on thfe Monday following, she held 
a splendid court. Dryden's play, " AH for Love, or Antony and Cleo- 

> Bib. Birch. 4163, 

^ Journals of the House of Commons, quoted in Somerville*8 History of Great 
Britain, under queen Anne. 

* La Vie d'Anne Stuart, Reine de Grande Bretagne et d'Irlande. 1716. Am- 
sterdam. 

* Is it meant Canterbury and York ? The authority is a French biography 
of Anne. 

* The First Fruits^ or first year's whole profits of every benefice, and the tenthty 
or tenth part of its annual produce, according to a valuation, made in the reign of 
Edward VI. The history of these dues to the crown carries us back to anti- 
quity ; it was originally a tax levied by papal authority on the beneficed clergy 
of England, for the support of the crusades ; it then was appropriated by the see 
of Rome as part of the papal revenue. Great discontent ensued on account of 
the solid money sent out of England to Rome ; it was, in fact, one of those en- 
croachments of which just complaints were made. Henry VIH. excused much 
of his rapacity by aflecting to restore this property to the church, but directly he 
considered \he church of Rome was overthrown in England, he obtained, 8a)r8 
Blackstone, ^ an act of parliament for transferring tlie first fruits to the royal n»- 
venue." Blackstooe's Commentaries, late edition, vol. i, p. 286. 
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itx^^ was acted before her majesty, at St. Jameses, in the presence of 
e court, by the chief tragedians of both houses.* 
Where was the theatre of the palace of St. James, is a question ^ all the 
«at banquetingr-halls of the English palaces, such as Westminster Hall, 
ligo Jones's Whitehall, Wolsey's Hall, at Hampton Court, had been 
id were occasionally used as theatres. But no remnant of any such 
lilding can be traced at St. James's Palace. It is true, that it has suf- 
red various devastations by fire since the days of Anne. It is, besides, 
Msible that some or other of the corridor courts were, in the old 
lakapearian style, converted into temporary theatres. 
The actors, her majesty's servants, who had hastened from her great 
atres to divert their royal mistress, performed next day for the enter- 
inment of her loving lieges. " On the 8th of February," they an- 
NiDced, ^ will be represented the tragedy of ^ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ;' 
It of compliment to prince George, singing by Mrs. Leveridge." She 
H, it may be presumed, the Ophelia of the night. ^^ Likewise, some 
mtaa on the violin by signor Gasperini, and several new entertainments 
' dancing, which were performed yesterday (Feb. 7, 1703-4^ before 
T majesty, at St James's, by monsieur de Revel, monsieur Cherrier, 
!«. Mayers, and others."' Many other advertisements of the kind, 
eoiioning performances of her majesty's servants in her royal presence, 
Sc James's, prove that queen Anne went not to the play, but that the 
ay came to her. Another species of entertainment introduced by her 
int Catherine, of Braganza, and continued by her, is thus notified. 
These are to give notice, that the tickets of the subscription music in 
ork-buildings, delivered out for Monday, April 24, will serve for April 
I, by reason of an entertainment at the court."' That is, the queen, 
ho did not honor the Tork-buildings Subscription Concert with her 
>yal presence, had sent for her theatrical servants to perform before her 
court, therefore the concert was postponed till after she had been 
aited on. 

The final removal of the Tory ministry from the councils of the queen 
as caused by the loss of the ^^ occasional conformity bill," as it was 
died. The ministers of queen Anne considered, that to guard the 
lurch against the votes of the dissenters in the houses of parliament, it 
as needful to introduce a bill to prevent persons who only took the 
icrament as a test to qualify themselves for office, or for seats in the 
>mmons, from returning to their practice as dissenters. The bill against 
xasional conformity meant to enact, ^^ that the persons taking the church 
'England sacrament must continue of the established religion — at least, 
hilst they were in office, under penalty of 100/. on their first going to 
eeting, and 5/. forfeit for every day they held office afterwards." * 
It is supposed that prince George of Denmark, although he actually 
ent to the house of lords and voted for it, was the cause wherefore the 
leen stood neuter in this measure ; yet it was calculated to meet her 

^Postman and Daily Courant, Feb. 7 and 8, 1704. Brit. Museum. 
'Daily Courant, No. 631. Brit. Museum. 'Ibid. No. 031. 

* Somerville't Reign of Queen Anne, voL L p. S9. 
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exclusive partiality for the chmrcli. The prinee waa a Lutheran, and it 
the same time, an occasional conformist, by assisting at the aactamenti 
and services of the church of England ; 3ret he had a Lutheran chapel 
and ministers. The bill included foreign protestanta in ita penalties, with 
the exception of the dissenting worship of prince Greoige, which wu 
secured from interruption by the marriage articles of the qneen ; still it 
was natural that he should have a fellow-feeling with those penona who 
received the sacrament as a measure oi worldly expediency. 

The most furious contests had taken place since the queen's accearion 
relative to this measure ; it was finally carried in the house of eommoos, 
and flung out by the house of lords ; and this dissension forced the qneen 
to dissolve parliament, April 5, 1704. Without entering further into 
the stream of general political history, it is only necessary to obeerte, in 
illustration of queen Anne's personal life and conduct, that her unde 
Rociiester, the duke of Buckingham, lord Dartmouth, and the Tory lords 
withdrew from office ; and that from the time of her majeaty'a opening 
the new parliament in October, 1704, her government and councils wen 
principally swayed by the Whig party, of which her imperious (aToorile, 
the duchess of Marlborough, was the leading and controlling tpint It 
is likewise evident that her consort, prince Greoige, being violently o^ 
fended at the inquiry which the late Tory ministers had made into the 
corruptions and robberies to which the navy had been subjected during 
his aclministration as lord high admiral,^ made common cause, whilst his 
life lasted, with the dominant party, whose own coimptions prevented 
any very vigilant examination into the peccadilloes of otliers. Accord- 
ing to Calamy, prince George of Denmark was looked up to as the pro- 
tector of the dissenters. All real events combine to show that the prince 
was secretly the patron of the Whigs, who lost office soon aAer they 
lost him; general history asseverates that he was a high Toiy — the 
duchess of Marlborough knew better. 

Early in her reign queen Anne claimed that mysterious pretension to 
the power of healing which the Roman-catholic hierarchy of the middle 
ages asserted pertained to the immediate heirs of Sl Edward who were 
anointed sovereigns of England. William the Conqueror and William 
the Hollander, had equally repudiated the claim of healing the sick — 
they were too much occupied with killing those who were well. The 
uproarious sons of the Conqueror, Robert and Rufus, afiected no share 
in the sacred mesmerism of their saintly predecessor. They manipu- 
lated the sword, the lance, and the wine-cup-— occasionaUy, knocked 
healthy folk at head, but carefully eschewed the company of the sick. 
Their learned brother, Henry, the Ulysses of the Norman dynasty, very 
wisely married a saint's niece and a saint's daughter, who brought with 
her something like a title to the throne; but what was better, she re- 
newed the old loving bond that subsisted between the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs and the populace. Saintly queen Maude or Matilda the Athe- 
ling, spent most of her time in rectifying and ameliorating the ^ new 
poor laws'' of the roystering Norman usurpers, who seem literally to 

> Somerville*t Reign of Qneen Anne, voL i p. 70. 
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patra," was acted before her majesty, at St. James's, in the presence of 
the court, by the chief tragedians of both houses.^ 

Where was the theatre of the palace of St. James, is a question P all the 
great banqueting-halls of the English palaces, such as Westminster Hall, 
Inigo Jones's Whitehall, Wolsey's Hall, at Hampton Court, had been 
and were occasionaUy used as theatres. But no remnant of any such 
building can be traced at St. James's Palace. It is true, that it has suf- 
fered various devastations by fire since the days of Anne. It is, besides, 
possible that some or other of the corridor courts were, in the old 
Shakspearian style, converted into temporary theatres. 

The actors, her majesty's servants, who had hastened from her great 
theatres to divert their royal mistress, performed next day for the enter- 
tainment of her loving lieges. " On the 8th of February," they an- 
nonoced,^ will be represented the tragedy of ^ Hamlet, Prince of Dennlark ;' 
oat of compliment to prince George, singing by Mrs. Leveridge." She 
was, it may be presumed, the Ophelia of the night. ^^ Likewise, some 
sonatas on the violin by signor Gasperini, and several new entertainments 
of dancing, which were performed yesterday (Feb. 7, 1703-4; before 
her majesty, at St James's, by monsieur de Revel, monsieur Cherrier, 
Mrs. Mayers, and others."' Many other advertisements of the kind, 
mentioning performances of her majesty's servants in her royal presence, 
at St. James's, prove that queen Anne went not to the play, but that the 
play came to her. Another species of entertainment introduced by her 
aunt Catherine, of Braganza, and continued by her, is thus notified. 
^ These are to give notice, that the tickets of the subscription music in 
Tork-buildings, delivered out for Monday, April 24, will serve for April 
26, by reason of an entertainment at the court." ' That is, the queen, 
who did not honor the Tork-buildings Subscription Concert with her 
royal presence, had sent for her theatrical servants to perform before her 
at court, therefore the concert was postponed till after she had been 
waited on. 

The final removal of the Tory ministry from the councils of the queen 
was caused by the loss of the ^^ occasional conformity bill," as it was 
called. The ministers of queen Anne considered, that to guard the 
church against the votes of the dissenters in the houses of parliament, it 
was needful to introduce a bill to prevent persons who only took the 
sacrament as a test to qualify themselves for office, or for seats in the 
commons, from returning to their practice as dissenters. The bill against 
occasional conformity meant to enact, ^ that the persons taking the church 
of England sacrament must continue of the established religion — at least, 
whilst they were in office, under penalty of 100/. on their first going to 
meeting, and 5/. forfeit for every day they held office afterwards." * 

It is supposed that prince George of Denmark, although he actually 
went to the house of lords and voted for it, was the cause wherefore the 
queen stood neuter in this measure ; yet it was calculated to meet her 

* Poftman and Daily Couiant, Feb. 7 and 8, 1704. Brit. Museum. 
' Jkd\y Courant, No. 631. Brit. Museum. " Ibid. No. 031. 

* Scoierville^t Reign of Quaen Anne, voL L p. S9. 
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exclusive partiality for the chmrcli. The prinee was a Lnthenui, and K 
the same time, an occasional conformiat) by assisting at the aacrainaili 
and services of the church of England ; yet he had a Lutheran dnpd 
and ministers. The bill included foreign protestanta in its penalties, with 
the exception of the dissenting worship oi prince Geoige, which wu 
secured from interruption by the marriage arucles of the qaeen ; stfll it 
was natural that he should have a fellow-feeling with those persons who 
received the sacrament as a measure of worldly expediency. 

The most furious contests had taken place since the qaeen's aceession 
relative to this measure; it was finally carried in the house of comnoiii, 
and flung out by the house of lords ; and this dissension forced the queen 
to dissolve parliament, April 5, 1704. Without entering Auther into 
the stream of general political history, it is only necessary to obserfe, in 
illustration of queen Anne's personal life and conduct, that her nnde 
Rochester, the duke of Buckingham, lord Dartmouth, and the Toiy loids 
withdrew from office ; and that from the time of her majesty'^ openipg 
the new parliament in October, 1704, her government and coiucils were 
principally swayed by the Whig party, of which her imperious favoarile, 
the duchess of Marlborough, was the leading and controlling spirit It 
is likewise evident that her consort, prince Greoige, being violently o^ 
fended at the inquiry which the late Tory ministers had made into the 
corruptions and robberies to which the navy had been sabjected daring 
his administration as lord high admiral,* made common cause, whilst his 
life lasted, with the domuiant party, whose own corruptions prevented 
any very vigilant examination into the peccadilloes of others. Accord- 
ing to Calamy , prince George of Denmark was looked up to as the pro- 
tector of the dissenters. All real events combine to show that the prince 
was secretly the patron of the Whigs, who lost office soon after they 
lost him; general history asseverates that he was a high Toiy — the 
duchess of Marlborough knew better. 

Early in her reign queen Anne claimed that mysterious pretension to 
the power of healing which the Roman-catholic hierarchy of the middle 
ages asserted pertained to the inunediate heirs of Sl Edward who were 
anointed sovereigns of England. William the Conqueror and William 
the Hollander, had equally repudiated the claim of healing the sick— 
they were too much occupied with killing those who were well. The 
uproarious sons of the Conqueror, Robert and Rufus, afiected no share 
in the sacred mesmerism of their saintly predecessor. They manipu- 
lated the sword, the lance, and the wine-cup— occasionally, knocked 
healthy folk at head, but carefully eschewed the company of the sick. 
Their learned brother, Henry, the Ulysses of the Norman d3masty, veiy 
wisely married a saint's niece and a saint's daughter, who brought with 
her something like a title to the throne ; but what was better, she re- 
newed the old loving bond that subsisted between the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs and the populace. Saintly queen Maude or Matilda the Athe- 
ling, spent most of her time in rectifying and ameliorating the ^ new 
poor laws'' of the roystering Norman usurpers, who seem literally to 

> Somerville't Reiga of Queen Anne, voL L p. 70. 
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eve taken for their text, ^ that when men asked for bread, they gave them 
■•ooe,'* — fortunate it was for their Saxon subjects when they did not 
fe them much worse. Chronicles speak of the washing and healing 
m wounds and sores of the poor by Matilda Atheling, but we can trace 

> imposition of hands. Her haughty heiress, Matilda the empress, 
oold certainly have taken the tongs if she had been obliged to touch 
SuLon serf who was noble and well ; of course, she earnestly avoided 
mn when sick and sore. Her warlike son, the first Plantagenet, does 
»t Appear to hare been aware of any gift of healing that his person had 
iherited from his royal Saxon grand-dame, and as for his successor, the 
ioD^s Heart, it is to be doubted that if any Saxon serf had knelt to beg 
m imposition of the royal hand, the benediction would have been given 
fith his weighty battle-axe. As for king John, who wanted ^ to make 
w penny lo«f worth a shilling;,'' the least said of his imposition of hands 
w better ; his impositions being connected with what the old chroni- 
len call *^ pilling and polling" and ^ robbing and reiving" his subjects. 
iot his son, the quaint, the original, and peace-loving Henry III., (who 
wnw to have been James I. by anticipation,) he found it good policy 

> cultivate the good-will of the Anglo-Saxon commonalty, and identify 
ienelf as the representative of their royal saint and beneficent legisla- 
ir, Edward the Confessor. He rebuilt his abbey and renewed his 
luine ; he carried his coffin on his shoulders in the grand jubilee of his 
uoaization ; nor can there be a doubt that he revived or invented the 
ml saint's gift of healing. 

The grand reconciliation between the Plantagenet king and his ^ poor 
onmonalty," was undeniably ratified by the honours he paid their be- 
ived saint. The plan worked well for Heniy ; by the aid of the people 
e brought, after half a century's struggle, his perverse barons to order. 
lie Norman barons had clamoured louder than their Saxon thralls for 
the laws, the righteous laws of St. Edward," and had gained them at 
tonymede ; but, like the higher classes in the revolutions of the seven- 
seoth century, (particularly those in the reigns of the Stuart queens- 
BgnanL,) they meant to keep them exclusively for their own benefit. 
SArard I., the name-child of his Saxon ancestor, although a destructive 
fl an extensive scale, aflected a good deal of St Edward's piety ; we 
napect him of the policy of ^ healing by manipulation." He named 
luee sons after the Saxon saints, St. Edward, St. Edmund, and St Tho- 
laa a'BeckeU Edward H., the name-child of the popular Saxon king, 
r«NiId, poor soul, have been quiet if he could ; he probably performed 
lie healing service, for he was beloved by the lower classes, and his 
nly intelligible crime was making too free with them. 

Now we come into a little glimmer of actual fact connected with the 
lyaterious office of royal healing. It seems that the kings of England 
!om the era of Edward I. to Edward III. kept an alchymist, Raymond 
oily,' who made gold for them at the Tower. If we must acknowledge 
or wron g thoughts, we actually suspected that the warlike Plantage- 

'Many traces are to be found of tliis curious fact in Rymer's Fcedera; many 
lehymif u were employed at the Tower fiiint till the troubles of Henry Yl. 
rakaont 
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nets, being like all conquerors, sinfully poor, employed a false coiner 
there to vitiate their own circulation ; but, no, a royal tradition, pre- 
served among the Chaillot MSS^ informs us that Raymond the Alchy- 
mist^s Tower-gold was the purest angel gold, and howsoever he came 
by the ore, the coins were so called because the reverse was impressed 
with the figure of an angel. On account of its superior purity, the angel 
coins stamped from Lully's gold were devoted by the kings of England 
as the healing gold, and bound by their royal hands on the arm of each 
of their subjects, touched in the healing office for the king^s evil. Assu- 
redly, if Edward Ill.'s conjuror made the gold of the celebrated angel 
coins for the purpose of being bound on the arms of the sick in the 
healing office, his royal master performed that office. 

Among the other crimes aggravating the murder of Richard H., his 
virtue as an anointed descendant of the Saxon saints, is not forgotten. 
Henry IV. was in the predicament of William the Dutchman, not the 
lineal successor; whether he touched, we have no evidence. Henry 
V.'s skill with the sick is not on record. Henry VI. was looked on as 
prophet as well as king ; he certainly practised this office — indeed, he 
had an additional title to success in healing, as descended from St Louis. 
As touching for cure of the king^s evil was identified with the rightful 
claim to lineal succession, there was nothing in earth, air, or sea, which 
those bold sinners, the brothers of York, would not have touched, that 
led the way to the royal garland. 

It was a practice very consistent with the quiet policy of Henry VII., 
and as to his son, Henry VIII., who united every claim, spiritual and 
temporal, of the rival disputants to the throne, of course all regal offices 
were carefully observed by him, and he insisted on his numerous queens 
performing a religious office of blessing cramp-rings, some of his anti- 
quarians having discovered that this privilege had been enjoyed by queen 
Edith, consort of Edward th« Confessor. Anne Boleyn, to prove hei^ 
self a rightful queen, consecrated and distributed these rings, which, it 
may be presumed, was a branch of the gift of healing inherent in queenr 
consorts, even in those who were not royal by birth. 

The two Tudor queens-regnant, papist and protestant, duly performed 
the royal ceremonies of healing and consecration of cramp-rings. These 
offices were not abolished among queen Elizabeth's reformations. 
Strange thai so many hospitals and charities should have been swept 
away as superstitious overmuch, and pertaining to ^' the sinful nature of 
good works," whilst such veritable rags of righteousness were retained. 
James 1., to his great joy, found these ceremonials flourishing; they 
suited his purpose right well, for if his predecessor healed by virtue of 
her descent from the Saxon line, he was rightful heir of St. Edward — 
the representative of Matilda Atheling's elder brother — and, as matter 
of course, possessed the miraculous gift in a higher degree. Whether 
the healing office formed a feature in the Common Prayer Book of the 
church of Englaiul service, during the reigns of the Stuart kings, we are 
not prepared to say ; perhaps, they were content with the Latin service, 
ivhich is in MS. in the British Museum. The Jacobites were exceed- 
ingly delighted with the fact that Mary II. dared not, and her apouse 
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would not, perform this ceremony.' But they were proportionably dis- 
pleased, when they found that queen Anne, in order to assert her claims 
as the heiress of both branches of the Saxon royalty, through Planta- 
genet and Stuart, meant to treat her brother as a nonentity, and add the 
rite of the royal healing service to the Common Prayer in English, just. 
after the thanksgiving for her accession, where it exists to this day in 
all copies printed in the year 1703-4 to the end of her reign. It is sup- 
posed that this measure was adopted in rivalry to her brother's original 
healing establishment at St. Germains. Since vast numbers of diseased 
people yearly made pilgrimages to seek the touch of the disinherited 
heir of their royal line; and, what with the sea voyage, the change of 
air, and change of scene, his cures were marvellous. 

Our readers will smile when they consider that all this implicit belief 
in miracles by touch was in a state of activity at the beginning of the 
century, in which some of them were born. However, the soft white 
hand of the regal lady, beneath which Dr. Johnson bowed his suffering 
body in childhood, to receive the royal prayer and benediction, was, at 
least, as good as the passes of the modern mesmeriser ; and many a brow 
that has not submitted to the cross in baptism, as ^' too superstitious,^' 
haa bent beneath the sway of a mesmeriser. 

Sometimes, the trials for cures were failures on the part of the queen, 
as may be learned from an extract from a sermon by no mean divine, 
added below.' Sometimes, the crowd was so great around the doors of 
the Chapel Royal, that the unfortunate children who were brought to be 
healed were carried away dead, owing to the dense pressure of the popu- 
lace eager to witness the miracle they devoutly believed was inherited 
by their sovereigns, of the faculty of curing '' the king's evil," as they 

* "There is a form for touching for ihe evil in the Liturgy, printed under queen 
Anne/' but, adds William Winston, in his autobiography, " neither king William, 
queen Mary, or George I., or II., ever touched for the evil.'' 

• Extract from a sermon by Dr. Bull (bishop of St. David's, who died in 1709) 
— ** St. Paul's Thome in the Flesh Explained." 

*» Hereby it appears, that the gift of curing diseases, without the help of art or 
nature, was indeed a gift of God, and so given by him to his apostles, that they 
could not exercise it arbitrarily, and at their own pleasure, but only to whom, 
when, where, and how, Grod pleased and should direct them to make use of that 
power; that so the glory of all the wonderful cures wrought by them, might at 
last redound to C^od the author, and not man the instrument. And (by the way) 
perhaps this is the best account that can be given of the relique and remainder 
of the primitive miraculous gift of healing, for sonif hundreds of years past visi- 
ble in this our nation, and annexed to the succession of our Christian kings ; I 
mean the cure of that otherwise generally incurable disease, called rnorbuf regiut, 
or king's evil. That divers persons generally labovring under it, have been 
cured by the mere touch of the royal hand, assisted ^f the prayers of the priests 
of our church attending, is unquestionable, unless the faith of all our ancient 
writers, and the consentient report of hundred:? of most credible persons in our 
own age attesting the same, be to be questioned. And yet some of those dis- 
eased persons return from that sovereign remedy, re infecla, without cure done 
upon them. How comes this to pass? God hath not given this gift of healing 
•o absolutely to our royal line, but that he still keeps the reins of it in his own 
band to let them loose or restrain them as he pleaseth." ••■•••• 

TOL.XU. — 9 O 
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quaintlj called it, not beeaiwe the rojral race of Stuart were afflicted with 
any such dire diBease, but became the royal touch was presumed to be 
efficacious in dispelling it. Efdyn records the fact that aeveral peiaoos 
were, in the reign of Charles 11^ pressed to death in the crowd that sur- 
rounded the doors of the court-surgeon, where indiyiduab applied for 
tickets, in order to present their children for cure to the king. 

The queen, in the commencement of the second year of her reign, is- 
sued an order of council to the following eflect : 

« A»3f K R. 

** Our will and pleasnre U, that this Ibnn of prayer* and thankagiTiiig lor the 
eighth day of March, be forthwith printed and published, and be used jearlyon 
the said day, in all the cathedrals and collegiate churches and chapels, in all 
chapels of colleges and halls, within our universities, and of our colleges of Eton 
and Winchester, and in all parish churches and chapels within our kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, and town of Berwicknipon-Tweed. 

** Given at our court of St. James, the seventh day of Feb. 1703-4, in the se- 
cond year of our reign. 

** By her mi^esty's ooowiand. 

" NomiiaaAM.** 

The queen being seated in state in the banqueting hall, her great offi- 
cers stood in their usual places near her, and her chaplains officiated ; 
one of them especially knelt near her when the practical part of the 
healing office commenced, having white ribbons on his arm, strung with 
the pieces o( ^^ pure angel gold^' which the queen was to place round the 
necks, or bind on the arms of her poor patients afVer she had stroked 
and touched them. The healing office commenced with the Collect : 

'■ Prevent us, O Lord, with thy most gracious favour, and furtlicr us with thy 
continued help, tliat in all our works begun, continued, and ending in thee, we 
may glorify thy holy name, and finally, by thy mercy, attain everlasting life, 
through Jci>u8 Christ our Lord. — Amen. 

"The Holy Gospel is written in the 16th chapter of St Mark, beginning at the 
14th verse. 

" Jesus appeared unto tlie eleven as they sat at meat, Slc. • • • • 

'< They thall lay their hands on the tick^ and they $haU recover. So, then, aAer the 
Lord bad f<iK)ken unto them, he was received up into Heaven, and sat on the 
right hand of God. And they went forth and preached every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs and wonders. 

" Let us pray. 

" Lord have mercy upon us. 

** Christ have mercy upon us. 

" Lord have mercy upon us. 

" Our Father which art in Heaven, &c. 

^Then shall the infirm persons, one by one, be presented to the 
queen upon their knees, and as every one is presented, and while the 
queen is laying her hands upon them, and putting the gold about their 

* The Book of Common Prayer, from whence this curious service is extracted, 

is in the possession of Bernard Gilpin, Esq., Ulverstone, who has kindly per^li^ 

ted it to be copied. ** Printed by Charles Bell, and the executrix of T. Newcomb, 

printers to the Queen's most excellent majesty, cum privilegio." It is of the edi- 

on of 1700; but the contenU evidently refer to 1703-4. 



necks, the chaf^in that officiates, toming hiinsdf to her majesty, shall 
•ay these words following — 

** God give m blessing to this work, and grant that those sick persons on whom 
the Queen lays her hands may recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
^ After all haye been presented, the chaplain shall say — 

** O Lord, save thy servants. 

^ Response by the sick, who come to be healed — 

*" Who put their trust in thee. 
** Send them help from thy holy place. 

** RsspovsB OF TBB SicK.— And ever more mightily defend them. 
** Help us, O God of our salvation. 

* RsspovsB or TBB Sick. — And for the glory of thy^ name, deliver us, and be 
merciful to us sinners, for thy name's sake. 
■* O Lord, hear our prayers. 
** Rbsvobsb of TBB SicK. — ^And let oue cry oome imto thee. 

*'Let us pray, 

"■ O Almighty God, who art the giver of health, and the aid of them that seek 
to thee for succour, we call upon thee for thy help and goodness, mercifully to 
be shewed upon these thy servants, that they being healed of their infirmities, 
may give thanks unto thee in thy holy church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. — 
Amen. 

^ Then the chaplain, standing with his face towards them that come 
to be healed, shall say — 

**The Almighty God, who is a most strong tower to all them that put their 
trust in him, to whom all things in heaven, in earth, and under the earth, do bow 
and obey, be now and evermore your defence, and make you know and feel that 
there is no other name under heaven given to man, in whom and through whom 
you may receive health and salvation, but only the name of our Lord Jesus 
ChrisL — Amen. 

**The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost, be with us all, evermore. — Amen." 

As queen Anne probably used the heahng service of queen Elizabeth 
during the first year of her reign, and as the description is much fuller 
than in the Common Prayer Book, it is here presented from the Lans- 
downe MSS., headed — 

^ The ceremony for healing them that be diseased with king's evil. 
"The king, or queen, kneeling shall begin and say — 

** In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. — Amen. 

" And so soon as he hath said it, shall add, BenediciU. 
^ The chaplain, kneeling before the king, having a stole about his 
neck, shall answer and say, addressing the sovereign — 

<* Dominus fit in corde et in labyi tuis et confitendum omnia peccata tua. In 
nomine, 6lc. 

^ Then by and by the king shall say — 

■*Confiteor Deo Beat MarisB Virgin! omnibus Sanctis et vobis quisB peooavi 
nimis in cogitatione locatione et opera meft culpa. Precor Sanctam Mariam at 
OBiiea sanctos Dei et vot orare pro me. 
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^ The chaplain shall answer and say the Absolution, according to the 
Roman ritual. 

'' This done, the chaplain shall say — 

"Dominus vobiscum. 

" SoYKREioic. — Et cum Spiritu tuo. 

"Chaplain. — Sequentia sane evange" secundum Marcum. 

"SoYEREiGN. — Gloria tibi Doniine. 

" The chaplain shall begin the gospel following, and so forth, till he 
come to this clause, Super egros manus imponent et bene habebunt — 
which clause he shall so oft repeat and say as the sovereign is handling 
of the sick person. Here follows Mark, 1 6 chap. 74 verse. 

" At the time wliile the chaplain continues repeating the Super egros 
manusy the clerk of the closet shall kneel before the sovereign, having 
the sick person upon his right hand, and the sick person shall likewise 
kneel before the king, and then the sovereign shall lay his or her hands 
upon the sore of the sick person. This done, the chaplain shall make 
an end of the gospel. And in the meantime, the clerk of the closet shall 
lead away the sick person from the sovereign." But it appears the pa- 
tient did not wholly withdraw from the presence, as another portion of 
the rite immediately commenced. 

The chaplain pronounced the invocation — 

" Dominus vobiscum. 

The sovereign answered — 

" Et cum spiritu tuo. 

"Chaplain. — Iniiiam sancti evangeli secundum Joannem. 

" SoTEREioN. — Gloria tibi Domine. 

The chaplain then began to read the first chapter of St. John, " In the 
beginning was the word," until he arrived at the passage, Erat lux vera 
quae illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum, ^^ Which 
clause is to be repeated so long as the sovereign shall be crossing the 
sore of the sick person with an angel-noble, and the sick person is to 
have the same angel hanged about his neck, and he is to wear it until he 
be full whole. '^^ 

" This done, the clerk of the closet shall lead away the sick person 
as he did before, and then the chaplain shall make an end of the gospel, 
as it is said in the ending of the mass^"^^ (that is, the gospel of St. John,) 
" concluding with this saying — 

" Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 

" The sovereign answers — 

" Ex hoc nunc et usq. : in seculum. 

'' Then the chaplain shall say a Latin collect, praying for the sick 
persons." 

Then follows a Latin prayer " to be said secretly, after all the poor 
folk be departed from the sovereign." Fortunately, there is added, '* that 
the prayer is to be said at the pleasure of the royal person." If the 
efficacy of the rite depended on queen Anne repeating this most beautiful 
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aspiration in Latin, small hopes would there have been for the poor 
folk. 

There are two or three letters in the State Paper Office addressed per- 
sonally to queen Anne, written in elegant Italian, from the Pope, by the 
hand of his official, or ordinary, congratulating her in affectionate terms 
on her conrersion to the Roman-catholic faith. Not any notation of 
answer is appended to these epistles; they are dated, in 1706. AAer 
carefully reviewing the whole of queen Anne's life, these letters appear 
inexplicable, for the fact of a Roman-catholic claiming any person as 
belonging to his religion .is a very different matter from enthusiasts of 
fanatic sects accusing members of the reformed church of being ^ pa- 
pists.^' Very often persons so reviled are, on the other side, persecuted 
as much by the Roman catholics themselves — a certain evidence that 
they strive to gain the narrow and difficult path which lies between the 
two extremes — that via media^ which has been pronounced the best by 
Christian sages. 

How queen Anne ever manifested sufficient participation in the Roman- 
catholic rites to induce the Roman-catholic pontiff to claim her as a 
member of his church, is a mystery of history that must remain such ; 
unless the solution be, that the queen had, in the first year after her ac^ 
cession, celebrated the healing office according to its original service, 
which is in Latin, with invocations to the Virgin Mary, as we have just 
quoted. Moreover, she claimed the performance of the miracle, by her 
double descent from the heirs of St. Edward, a king canonized by the 
papal see. The original formula of the service included a mass. 

The poor queen, in the innocence of her ignorance, might have assisted 
at this service without knowing what the Latin words meant, and yet the 
account might have been carried to the pope, as an undoubted participa- 
tion in the rites of the Roman church. It may be observed in support 
of this conjecture, that the English service was not appended to her 
Common Prayer Book and Bible, until she had been on the throne a 
year.' And some scandal might have ensued from the use of the original 
formula. 

The English ritual, as the reader may observe, is merely composed of 
earnest benedictions. The queen blesses (no harm in blessing) and 
prays that her sick and miserable subjects may be healed. 

* In queen Anne'a edition of the Common Prayer, just cited, the most efficacious 
mean^i for anti-papal purposes are resorted to. What makes the Pope's loving 
letter (extant in the State Paper Office) to queen Anne, as a Roman catholic, the 
more unaccountable, there is tlie renowned hymn of Robin Wisdom, of Carfax, 
to be eung before sermon, beginning — 

" Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear Word ; 
From Pope and Turk defend us. Lord." 

In the Litany, the prayer for the royal family is this : — 

^ Fur thy servant Anne, our most grtlcious queen and governor^* — and "to bless 
and preserve the princess Sophia, and all llie royal family." 

Mr. Bernard Gilpin has, likewise, a Bible of the same date, with the Common 
Prayer containing the healing service, printed just alter the thanksgiving for the 
8th of March, queen Anne's Accession day. 

9* 
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The passionate love that the people bore to " their good queen Anne^" 
was partly founded on her condescension in thus sufl^riog the most 
wretched and pitiable of her subjects to approach her, when she with 
•alms, with benedictions, soothed their miseries for the love of God. As 
to the question of, whether the queen performed the healing office with 
a little jealousy oif the cures wrought by her brother, ^ the king over 
the water," or entirely with the simplicity of heart of a disciple of the 
reformed church of England, earnest in good works — let them rest 
One thing is certain, that never was any measure better contrived by the 
most sagacious statesman to fix the sovereign in the love of a populace,' 
when her regnal power was circumscribed, and almost defied by a ma- 
jority among the aristocracy of wealth, who had profited by the religious 
revolutions of the preceding eras. 

It appears that the queen performed the healing office on her pro- 
gresses whensoever she rested at any provincial city; her progresses 
were chiefly journeys to Bath, the springs of which were in equal repute 
to those of Bourbon. It is supposed that the queen touched Dr. John- 
son for the evil, in one of these western progresses. Slie actually spent 
the autumn of this year at that city, chiefly for the benefit of the health 
of her consort. Scarcely any notation of her sojourn remains, except 
in annals of theatrical transactions, where it is noted that the company 
from Drury-lane followed her majesty queen Anne, to Bath, 1703, and 
acted in that city during her majesty's autumn visit there.* 

The queen usually began her retreat from St. Jameis^s Palace at the 
Easter recess. She then visited Kensington Palace, for occasional breath- 
ings of fresh air, and settled there in April or May, according to the 
weather. It was a place in which her consort, prince George of Den- 
mark, greatly delighted ; and actually coveted it so much as to induce 
him to take rather hasty possession of it on the demise of WilUiam III. 
Kensington Gardens owe much to him and queen Anne. They were 
merely gardens in those days, since king William^s palace grounds con- 
sisted of only twenty-five acres, and were bounded by the broad gravel- 
walk in front of the palace ; and all the plantation between the present 
conservatory and the Bays water-road was a wild, hollow gravel-pit, 
which queen Anne added to her Kensington domain, when she began to 
build the conservatory or banqueting-room. All that part of the gardens 
called Kensington Park, was subsequently enclosed from Hyde Park, in 
the reign of George II. Queen Anne's new additions were called ^ The 
upper garden of Kensington ; it was," says Addison, ^ at first, nothing 
but a gravel-pit. It must have been a fine genius for gardening, that 
could have thougiit of forming such an unsightly hollow into so beauti- 
ful an area. On one side of the walk you see this hollow basin, with 
its several little plantations lying so conveniently under the eye ; on the 
other side of it, appears a mount made up of trees." These alterations 
were commenced by queen Anne directly she took possession of Ken- 
sington Palace. A hundred men were kept constantly employed in 
bringing the gardens to the appearance described above. The mount 

^ The effect it had on Dr. Johnson's mind throughout life is a well-kDown ia- 
stance. *Coliey Gibber's Apologf. 
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mentioned, perhaps, alludes to one still in the memory of those who can 
look back fifteen or twenty years, said to have been designed by queen 
Caroline, the consort of George II., and furnished at the top with a turn- 
ing alcove, which accommodated the queen^s seat to the way of the wind. 
The mount commanded a view of the Brentford-road, said to be added 
by queen Caroline, when she had the round pond dug ; but there was 
evidently a mount in Kensington Gardens planted with trees in the time 
of queen Anne. Another mount, still called in the Kensiagton tradi- 
tions, ^ Queen Anne's Mount," is the site of one of the company's 
water-works, and, according to tradition, once was included in her 
grounds at Campden house. These remains were probably fragments 
of fortifications when Kensington was the king^s town and summer-seat 
in the Saxon era, and subsequently the nursery palace for the children 
of Henry VJII., appended to the dower-palace of Chelsea. Leases were 
granted, from time to time, of this beautiful situation, to various palace 
servants when royal nurseries were no longer wanted. If considered as 
an adjunct to Chelsea Palace, Kensington forms the first of that west- 
ward chain of summer palaces on the Thames to Reading, which com- 
prised Hammersmith, Barnes, Kew,* Richmond, Ham, Hampton Court, 
the regal Windsor Castle, (the fortress of retreat in case of rebellion,) 
and finished with Henry I.'s palace-abbey of Reading, and perhaps with 
the royal Beaumont of Oxford, where Richard I. was born. 

Queen Anne's banqueting-room at Kensington was commenced directly 
the body of William III. was conveyed out of the palace. Any person 
who looks therein may see that it has been originally divided into three 
beautiful rooms adorned with Corinthian pillars, friezes and niches for 
statues bearing girandoles ; there is an elegant circular room at each end, 
one a drawing-room, the other, a music-room ; the middle apartment was 
a ball-room ; taking advantage of tlie broad windows, it afibrded a spring 
or summer stand to the queen's myrdes, oranges, and other evergreen 
exotics, which, in the winter, she sent to the famous gardeners, London 
and Wise of Brompton Park, to be sheltered.' Near the western end 
of the palace may be observed a gateway leading directly to the ban- 
queting-hall, through which queen Anne used to be carried in her chair, 
when she went to her illuminated galas on spring evenings. 

Her majesty gave concerts and balls ; the public were admitted into 
the royal gardens on these fi^te occasions, but were expected to sail 
about a la Watteau, in full dress. The open alcove, the back of which 
abuts on Kensington-street, was built by queen Anne as a sheltered seat 
on these occasions for the promenaders. Hyde Park coming up to the 
broad walk, which runs from Kensington to Bayswater, ^^ the poor com- 

' Many of these palaces were appanages to the younger branches of the royal 
family. Kew, [the tail of Richmond palace,] was the seat of the earl of Devon- 
shire, time of queen Mary I., and seems to have belonged to his grandmother, 
the lady Katherine Plantagenet, youngest daughter of Edward IV. Such grants 
were resumed by the crown when the lineage of the younger scions of royalty 
failed. (Correspondence, State Paper Office.) 

' Knight** London. 
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monalty^' could have a peep at their beloved Anne, her consort, and all 
her noble suite and guests in the illuminated banquet-hall^ through the 
grille which divided it from their authorized haunts, and could criticise 
the full-dresses of the genteel people who glided about the gardens ^in 
brocaded robes, hoops, fly -caps, and fans." On these evenings, some of 
the chief diversions were musical entertainments, with songs by the 
court lyrist, D'Urfey '-— some humorous, some political, others pastoral; 
for one of these concerts he wrote and set to music the well known 
ballad, ^^ 'Twas within a mile of Edinborough town." A song which, 
although adopted as Scotch, is neither national in costume nor character. 

Queen Anne's known partiality to flowers occasioned D'Urfey to 
compliment her according to the mythology of that era, under the ap- 
pellation of ^^ Great Flora," in his lyrics written for her concerts. It is 
probable that the banqueting-room was used as a theatre, for D'Urfey 
used to superintend the performance of his drama at Kensington, before 
queen Anne, as he especially notes. He likewise endorses several of his 
most profligate compositions, ^' that they were performed at Kensington 
before queen Mary II. to her great delight" Tet, previously to queen 
Anne's erection of the banqueting-room, Kensington presented few facili- 
ties for theatrical representation. 

When Anne had finished her now deserted banqueting-hall, (which 
was about the end of 1705,) Defoe, her contemporary, describes her 
f(^tes there in homely language : '^ After the queen had built her green- 
house at Kensington Palace, she was pleased to make it her summer- 
supper-room." * 

Kensington Palace was conveniently near London for councils and 
ministerial visits in early summer. Before the queen made her gradual 
advances towards Windsor, by way of Hampton Court, she used to visit 
the old palace at Twickenham, where she had been nursed in infancy. 
Here she was pleased in having a private tea-party occasionally ; some- 
times, she extended her spring tour as far as Hampton Court, and even 
held councils there, if we may trust Pope, who says, invocating Hamp- 
ton Court — 

" Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Doth sometimes council take, and sometimes tea." 

Hampton Court was usually the queen's residence for some little time 
after the summer prorogation of parliament. August she spent at Windsor 
Castle, and part of September. Her parliament often met in October, and 
then she returned to Hampton Court, and with visits to Kensington 
Palace ; as the cold set in, she found herself again at St. James's Palace, 
the last days of November or the first in December. Queen Anne sel- 
dom made any progresses excepting to Bath, for the benefit of her health 
or that of the prince. Sometimes her majesty attended the Newmarket 
October meeting, with her consort. 

In the first years of her reign, it was frequently expected that the 

"D'Urfey's Works. "Defoe's Tour through Great Britain, vol. iv. 
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qneen would bring an heir to the crown. On one of these occasions, 
^le prince positively forbade her to go to Newmarket, although she had 
lived her mind on the visit Her courtiers greatly lauded, in their letters 
to each other, the conjugal obedience of the queen on tliis occasion.^ 
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QUEEN. REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Causes of queen Anne's popularity with the lower classes — Tradition of the low 
rank of her grandmother — ^Autobiography of Anne Hyde, the queen's mother 
— Literature of the times of queen Anne — Almanack for ladies dedicated to 
her — Queen approves of a protestant-covenant — Promises to endow it — Hin- 
dered by bishop Burnet — Queen breaks with her uncle, lord Rochester — 
Listens to the duchess of Marlborough's reports against him — Queen's enmity 
to her mother's family — Her letters to the duchess of Marlborough — Queen 
receives tidings of the great victory of Blenheim — Queen goes in procession to 
St. Paul's — Her magnificent presents to Marlborough — Her letters to the 
duchess — Royal visit to Cambridge — Queen kni}>hts Isaac Newton — She is 
refused the title of majesty by Uie emperor — Queen appoints Whig ministers 
— Her manner of appointing a lord-keeper — Her manner of holding cabinet- 
councils — Her appointments to benefices in the church — Insolence of the 
duchess of Marlborough to the queen regarding them — Queen's letters of ex- 
oneration — Various incidents at council before tlie queen — Her palace-life and 
daily routine — Queen's conference with lord Cowper on Ireland — Angry con- 
tests with the duchess of Marlborough — Queoi:\ receives from her an insolent 
letter — Queen yields the point contested — She consents to make lord Sunder- 
land lord privy-seal — She appoints bishops at his bidding — Queen's sorrow 
and dejection described by,Godolphin — Palace quarrel about tlie queen's cast 
clothes — Queen allows her women an increase of salary — Jealousy of the 
queen's favour first expressed by the duchess of, Marlborough against Abigail 
Hill — Queen considered on bad terms with the duchess — Queen resists hor 
endeavour to appoint a bedchamber woman — Queen is iectureil on the subject 
by her minister»--Queen pleases herself in the appointment — She exasperates 
the family junta — Close espionage on the queen. 

As far as the personal affections of all sorts and conditions of the 
people were concerned, Anne was the most popular female sovereign 
who had up to that time ascended the English throne. ^^Our good 
queen Anne'^ is an appellation not yet obsolete among the lower orders. 
Of a passive and obtuse temperament, the queen was rather that negative 
personage, " a good sort of woman," than a good woman, and yet many 
causes combined to render her beloved by the people. In the first place, 
she was, as she said, ^^ entirely English," the daughter of an Englishman 
and English-woman ; her comely person bore the national characteristics 
of the middle classes ; her very limited education confined her language, 

* White Kennet's MS. Correspondence. Brit. Museum. 
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tastes, and prejudices entirely to everything English ; her feminine help- 
lessness of mind well fitted her for the limits to which an encroaching 
oligarchy had confined the functions of a British monarch. If it be a 
maxim of the constitution, ^ that the king can do no wrong,** who could 
look on the sof\ and innocent features of the comfortable matron who 
filled the British throne, and make her accountable for the wrong-doing 
of her ministers ? She was, too, the last of our native line of princes, the 
natural object of the fond loyalty of the protestant adherents to the 
house of Stuart, who were numerous, notwithstanding all theological 
discrepancies. 

Without possessing the refined taste for literature and the arts, which 
the worst enemies of the Stuart royal line are forced to allow, Anne in- 
herited the munificent spirit of her race. As soon as she ascended the 
throne, poetry and science breathed in a different atmosphere from the 
cold and chilly blight that had fallen on them when the Dutch persecu- 
tor of sir Christopher Wren and Dryden assumed the sceptre of the 
islands. Who can wonder, then, that the ^^ good queen Anne," of the 
middle classes, was eulogized by the pen of every writer, ^^froro Pope to 
Tickel ?" Her reign, too, was a series of brilliant continental victories, 
and she died before the bitter reaction of national poverty, which ever 
follows English wars, had fully taken place. Her personal generosity to 
the church, and her mildness of government, made her adored by a 
populace, which still extended its hands to churchmen, as the kind 
alleviators of their most bitter miseries ; for not only the weekly but the 
daily offertory was still customary, and is supposed to have remained so 
until the year 1725. It supplied a fund for charitable purposes to the 
incumbents of livings too small to allow of efficient private almsgiving 
on the part of the indigent pastor, who is too often compelled to behold 
distress, without the power of supplying nourishment to tlie sick, and 
clothing to the naked of his fiock. 

^^ Queen Anne^s grandmother was a washerwoman," is a saying 
scarcely yet forgotten among the lower orders, and, truth to tell, it was 
an assertion which had its influence in inducing the extraordinary popu- 
larity with which the memory of so passive a person is still cherished 
by the people. A tradition at once so mysterious and so widely circu- 
lated, demands some inquiry and explanation. The late cardinal York 
is said to have repeated the same to cardinal Gonsalvi, with the varia- 
tion, that " queen Anne's grandmother was not a washerwoman or bJafir 
chisseuse^ but a tub-girl." A very strange circumstance it is that a 
prince, like cardinal York, born and bred in Italy, should know the dis- 
tinction, that a tub-girl or a tub-woipan, according to old English cos- 
tume, was not a laundress, but a breweress ; it is only needful to call 
to mind the well-known instances of the lampoons levelled at Crom- 
welPs wife as a tub-woman,' to prove that such was really the case. 

* AU the eftrlier biographers of Cromwell note, that, being a younger brother, 
and having spent his portion, "he permitted his wife to keep b. public brewery 
at Huntingdon/' In those days, the division of labour had not separated tlie 
callings of the brewer and beer or alehouse keeper; the wife of the ** public 
brewer" gold the ale and yeast firom her tubs to the customersi aad wis couio- 
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Here is the traditionary tale* connected with the common report, that 
tlie grandmother of the two queens-regnant, Mary II. and Anne, was a 
wisberwoman ; it is literally '^a tale of a tub :^ — 

Once upon a time, there was a great country gentleman, who lived in 
i grand hall, and who had a handsome wife and a family of handsome 
children. The roundheads, as he was a loyal cavalier, assailed his park, 
ftonned his hall, and slew him and his wife and children. When the 
homicides were all gone, one of the young ladies, who had only swooned 
with terror, rerived, and seeing all her friends and family lying dead 
tnniod her, and her home in flames, she ran away in terror she knew 
not whither, but fled as fiu* as her feet could carry from the scene of 
desolation, and sank down swooning — this time with exhaustion and 
gri e f a t the door of a small wayside house, which proved to be an ale- 
house-brewery, or pot-house. The good man of the homestead had got 
vp early to brew, and finding tlie poor young girl insensible at his door, 
he called up his wife, and told her to give the destitute one some Chris- 
tkD help and charity. The ale-wife was a very good woman ; she put 
the poor girl to bed, gave her food, and a great deal of pity, when she 
hevd ^ how the wicked roundhead troopers had killed her father be- 
cnue he lo^ed king Charles, and burnt her home and village, so that 
ihe was destitute and houseless" — but the young lady never told her 
troe name and rank. At first, she concealed them, out of sheer terror, 
leit the Cromwellians should return and finish their work by murdering 
her, and afterwards because she considered that her rank would prevent 
her from accepting the humble home her new friends ofiered her. For 
the ale-wife had just lost an only child, a girl of her age, and she per- 
naded her guest to stay where she was, (as she had lost all her friends,) 
and help her with the yeast, and filling the pottle-pots of ale out of the 
tubs. So the noble young lady (whose name has never transpired) re- 
mained, whilst the civil wars raged, as ^tub-girl" to this ale-house. 
Matters did not mend for her after the death of king Charles ; all that 
bore her name, or were akin to her, had emigrated, and her father's es- 
tate had passed into the clutches of the commonwealth man. The tub- 
girl, therefore, turned her mind so sedulously to her vocation, and, like 
the &mous brown Betty, of nursery lore, " brewed ale for gentlemen" of 
taeh exquisite flavour, that trade flourished, the hedge ale-house grew a 
wayside inn, and the ale-wife and her husband became so rich they could 

qnently called a tub-woman, and her helpers, tub-girls. — Birkenhead'^ Mercu- 
rias; Ecbard. 

' The author has oAen heard this story repeated orally, but never could trace 
it in print; she has, been referred to the quarto edition of Macpherson's Stiuirt 
Papers, but it is not there. The above account is from the lips of the late Mar« 
chese di Solari, who affirmed it was told to her by cardinal Gonsalvi, who heard 
it ftom cardinal York ; one thing is curious, which is, neither the lady, nor either 
eardinal, could by accident have stumbled on the term " tub-girl," therefore the 
narrative must at first have had an English origin, and is probably a picturesque 
vernon of the history of that coarse favourite of fortune, Nan Ciarges, duchess 
of Albemarle, whose early adventures have been confused by Voltaire, and other 
•oporfioial French writers, with tliose of the first duchess of York. Even Gram* 
aooi is lilent on the washerwoman maternity. 
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hardly reckon their wealth. And they owed it all to their beloved "lnb- 
gijrl,'' who was universally reckoned as their daughter and heiress. At 
last, as she was very rosy, fair, and comely, a rich tradesman made her 
an ofTer, and married her. The ale-wife died and her husband, and left 
all they had to the tub^irl; her spouse not long after followed this 
good example, and our tub-lady became a well-endowed widow. In the 
course of settling her af&irs, she had a consultation with Edward Hyde, 
a young, handsome barrister at the Temple. The future lord-chancellor 
being much pleased with her appearance, and still more at that of her 
documents, tendered the fair widow his heart and hand, married her, and 
in consequence ^* the tub-girl" became mother to Anne Hyde, and grand- 
mother to the two queens-regnant of Great Britain and Ireland, queen 
Mary and queen Anne. 

A pretty story, and romantic, too— pity it is not true ! but the inex- 
orable fact, that Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, the lord-chancellor 
of Charles 1. and Charles II., and father to the duchess of York, married 
both his wives before the civil war took place, is incontestable. Anne 
H)rde was born long before the Roundheads began the work of deso- 
lating the country-seats of England. There is now before us a very 
good proof, being the fac-simiie of the said Anne Hyde's own autograph 
memoirs, to the following effect : ' ^^ I was born the 12 day of March, 
old stile^ in the yeare of our Lord, 1637, at Cranbome Lodge, neer 
Windsor, in Barkshire^ and lived in my owne country till 1 was 12 
yearcs old, having in that time seen the ruin both of church and state, 
and the murthering of my king." 

And as if she had intended wholly to demolish the story of her mo- 
ther, about the same time, becoming so celebrated in the brewing-tub 
line, the mother of queens Mary and Anne adds, very explicitly : 

^^ 1 came out of England, being then twelve years old, one month, and 
eighteen dayes. Anne Hyde.'' 

Thus Anne Hyde herself was a girl, at the very time, between twelve 
and tiiirteen years old, when the tub-girl tale makes her mother to be 
about the same age. Anne Hyde has been traced directly after, in the 
course of this work, as maid of honour to the princess royal of Eng- 
land (princess of Orange), and afterwards as wife to the duke of York; 
according to the tub-tale, she could not have been two years old when 
her eldest daughter was born, if her mother was a young unmarried girl 
in 1645. The mother of Anne Hyde, and consequently the grandmother 
of queen Anne, was Frances Aylesbury, daughter of sir Thomas Ayles- 
bury, a person of excellent family, who was married, and the mother 
of a numerous family, and dead long before the civil wars broke ouL 
Her youngest child was Anne Hyde. Neither can the story be trans- 
ferred thus — '^ the great grandmother of queen Anne was a washerwoman 
or tub-gjrl ;" for where, then, are the civil wars ? The story must travel 
back to the civil wars of York and Lancaster to find a local home and 
habitation. But as this shadowy and unchronological tale comes from 
universal tradition and the gossip of the exiled court, it must have foun- 

'Engraved in Netherclift Autographs, p. 18, from a memorandam book, once 
belonging to Anne Hyde, and preserved by the great collector, W. Upcott, Esq. 
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dation, howsoever distant, and the conchision may be drawn, that queens 
Mary and Anne had, by means of their descent from Anne Hyde, a re- 
markable window in their genealogies, somewhere or other.* 

Queen Anne extended her beneficence to the church of England so 
far as to permit the sittings of her convocations, which her sister and 
brothei^in-law had interrupted, and, as far as they could, abolished. The 
convocation is the parliament of our church, and like the temporal par- 
liament, consists of upper and lower houses, the first composed of the 
dignitaries, the other of the commoners of the clergy. It still exists, 
being convened with all legal forms simultaneously with new parlia- 
ments, but the moment a clergyman proceeds to speak, he is silenced 
ostensibly by order of the sovereign, and the assembly is dissolved, ac- 
cording to the precedent of William III. 

To discuss the origin, uses, and privileges of the convocation, would 
fill a large book ; it would, moreover, lead us from our proper course — 
the personal life of queen Anne. Yet it stands like a huge rock, direct 
in the stream ; and it is impossible to induce any perspicuous ideas of 
the fierce party-storm raised in the name of " high church," without 
devoting a few words to its primary cause. In these storms, the help- 
less queen was whirled from side to side, guided by no purpose of ac- 
tion, excepting an earnest desire to do as much good and as little liarm 
as possible. 

The queen, then, permitted the spiritual parliament, or convocation, 
to proceed to business, without arbitrary interruption. Her majesty of 
course received the thanks and benedictions of her clergy, especially of 
the Lower-house, for her grant of the first-fruits and tenths, which was 
an incalculable relief to the commonalty of the church. Strange to say, 
that the Lower-house was, according to the jargon of her political his- 
tory, " high church," the Upper-house of convocation was " low church." 

The explanation of this seeming paradox is not difficult. The Upper- 
house of convocation consisted of those who enjoyed the great riches 
and high dignities of the church ; they had been given them by the will 
and pleasure of William III. If those whose business it is to inquire 
into this matter, will form a list of the dignitaries of the church ap- 
pointed by William and Mary, and trace their names and lives through 

'Heralds use the qunint term "windows" in genealogies, when an alliance 
occurs with a person who either has no right to armorial bearings, or has for- 
feited it by some servile occupation. In that case, tlie painted windows in halls 
or chapels illustrative of descent by blazonries of successive shields of coat ar- 
mour, presented now and then blanks, and the bright light streaming through 
the pane which had no blazoning, offered a strong contrast to tho^e roimd it 
darkened witli rich colouring of gules, azure, purpure, vert, or gold colour, and 
wa» therefore called "a window." Such passion pervaded the lower classes 
for scanning the descents of the gentry and nobility, that Chaucer describes his 
pilgrims, the miller, cook, and other plebeian folk, very busy discusiiing the rich 
blazonries of the painted windows in Canterbury Cathedral, and showing their 
plebeian ignorance by very bad heraldry withal. The ancient text of Chaucer 
roust be searched for this extraordinary feature in the propensities of the people 
of England ; it has never been translated by Drydeii or his assistants, or noticed 
as far as the author can recollect 
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•ertion, that her study was not to exalt one party much above the other, 
but to maintain a moderating power between the extremes.' 

The Augustan age of queen Anne, and the glories of literature under 
her sway, are phrases on the pen or lips of every one, and some readers 
may expect to learn how her majesty's name came to be connected with 
such praises. No person would, we think, have been more puzzled 
than good queen Anne herself, if she had been expected to account for 
the same. 

The duchess of Marlborough asserted ^ thdit the queen never read, and 
that cards entirely occupied her thoughts in her youth.'' It may be no- 
ticed, that throughout a voluminous correspondence, her majesty never 
makes a literary quotation, or mentions any book, as if she had ever ac- 
tually read iL Although she promised once to read a pamphlet much 
presrcd on her attention by the duchess of Marlborough, there is no evi- 
dence that she really did so. Therefore, it is to be feared that queen 
Anse's patronage of men of letters proceeded rather from love of appro- 
bation Uian from any delight she took in their productions. 

On the grounds of bishop Wilson's ' thanks to ^ our unnamed and il- 
lustrious benefactress," the queen has been considered as the foundress 
of one of the first Bible societies ; but the fact has been denied. A tra- 
dition likewise existed, that the Tatlers were printed at an early hour 
that they might be laid on the royal breakfast table ; these papers con- 
tained postscripts, which were summaries of passing political events ; 
hopes were entertained, that her majesty would read them on that ac- 
count, and every facility was afforded for that purpose ; whether she 
ever did read them is another afliiir. The disorder incidental to her eyes 
was the excuse for her want of study ; but it required as much eyesight 
to write perpetually, as to read, and queen Anne often wrote four times 
in the course of one day to Sarah of Marlborough, when she was in 
&vour with that insolent spirit. 

The literature of her era, it is now allowed, has been greatly over- 
praised ; its fame is chiefly based on the efforts of translators or imitators 
of the classics, who praised themselves and their patrons with indefati- 
gable ardour. The list of works of real originality is short. When 
the Tatlers and Spectators, and the Rape of the Lock, are named, where 
else are we to look for originality,' unless a few comedies of Gibber, 
Vanbrugh, and Congreve are mentioned; they certainly deserve the 
doubtful praise of presenting true, though atrocious, pictures of the man<> 

* Throtif^bout the whole of Swift's correspondence, and his historical works and 
pamphlets, he affirms, from the information of both Harley and Bolingbroke, that 
such were the queen's intentions. 

■ The apostolic bishop of Sodar and Man, who, without taking any part in the 
fnrious dissensions of the day, bent all the energies of his saintly life to civilize 
and reclaim a miserable and neglected population, by whom he was infinitely 
beloved. He had been educated by the reformed church of England, which sank 
for awhile, when Mary II. deprived archbishop Sancroft and bishop Ken, 6ui. 

* The title of the Rape of the Lock is not original, as all Italian scholars know ; 
bot the poem itself ii truly so, and in that respect stands alone among all Pope's 
works. 
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in which ^^ the young might be instructed, and Itdies nauseating the pa- 
rade of the world find a happy retiremenL^' Qiieen Anne, then princess, 
wonderfully admired this project, and made up her mind, should she 
ever have it in her power, to endow it with 10,000Z. Afler her acces- 
sion, the whole plan was disconcerted by bishop Burnet, who rang an 
alarm of popery in the ears of her majesty, and declared that Mary As- 
telPs college would be called a nunnery.* The name would have mat- 
tered little, for it was not based on any principle that would have rendered 
it an object of afiection or of interest to the people at large. 

Intense self-devotion to the tuition and moral government of the poor, 
added to the task of soothing their miseries, and all for the abstract love 
of the Divine Founder of Christianity, is the only principle which can 
draw public respect to any female communities of the convent or col- 
legiate species. It does not appear that Mary AstelPs plan, however 
elegant and refined, aimed at this high intent of utility. Schemes like 
hers have been uied before and since the days of queen Anne, but, for 
die want of some motive of union raised above selfish expediency, have 
&llen into contempt by degenerating into knots of whimsical women 
occupied with wrangling factions. 

The wits of the era of queen Anne were infuriated at the idea of the 
conventual retirement for the purposes of seraphic meditation eulogized 
by Mary Astell. In the Tatler, Swift aimed a few handfuls of dirt at 
her, after the fashion of his own Yahoos. The Spectator subsequently 
did her gentler justice,' but the envenomed shaft had sped, and the pro- 
testant-convent, which had won the approbation of queen Anne, and 
obtained her gracious promise of endowments, languished and took no 
root in the land. 

Another literary recluse graced the reign of Anne. This was Eliza- 
beth Elstob, the daughter of a country clergyman, the gentle lady-student 
of Anglo-Saxon lore. There never were but two English ladies, besides 
Elizal^th Elstob, who have won public renown in this difficult path of 
literature, and they are both ornaments of our own times.' Thanks for 
the preservation of much precious history of the early days of their 
country is due to them. 

Neither the meekness of Elizabeth Elstob, nor her utter abstinence 
If om challenging public attention, could defend her from the vituperation 
of Swift. Her contemporary, the fair Mary Astell, had probably mingled 
a little coquetry with her profession of seraphic celibacy, and perhaps 
had imbued it with some spice of romantic parade. But Elizabeth El- 
stob, immersed in the records of our Saxon kings and heroes, and of 
saintly queens and princesses, possibly departed this world without 
knowing there was such a person as Dr. Swift in it, much less that she 
had raised his spleen. The writings of these ladies belong to the days 
of queen Anne, but the tendency of them to a century earlier. 

At the commencement of the year 1704, the duchess of Marlborough 

* Scott*8 Notes to Swift, vol. ix. p. 3. 

■In rather an affected paper, full of "Leonora," "grove«," and "purling 
ttreanris." Swift's malignity had the most literary power. 
' Lady Charlotte Oueft and Miss Anna Gurney, of Norfolk. 
10* H 
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successfully eflected her purpose of disuniting her roytl mistress tnd 
lord Rochester. She worked on the mind of the queen against her 
uncle, by that worrying pertinacity against one object, on all occasions, 
small and great, which seldom loses its purposes. By awakening the 
queen^s jealousy that lord Rochester regardeid her unfortunate brother 
with secret affection, it is supposed that the favourite carried her point 
On the other side, she excited disgust in the mind pf the queen's uncle, 
by a series of affronts and insults. It is true, the duchess permitted the 
wife of his eldest son to become one of the ladies of the queen's bed- 
chamber, for she expressly observes " that her majesty did not like her." 
There was more danger, it seems, in permitting the same advancement 
to the queen's cousin, the young and charming lady Dalkeith. When 
lord Rochester requested his royal niece to permit that lady, his eldest 
daughter, to be one of the ladies of her bed-chamber, on the vacancy 
made by the death of the Dutch lady, Charlotte Beverwaert, he could 
scarcely expect denial, because she was the queen's nearest female rela- 
tive in England. Nevertheless, the request was denied, under the plea 
that there was no vacancy ; for the queen had resolved, after the death 
of lady Charlotte, to have only ten ladies of the bed-chamber.' The 
refusal arose from long-hoarded vengeance of an old bitter grudge. The 
duchess of Marlborough remembered, that in the outset of her craAy 
career of life, lord Rochester had pointed out to James II. that some 
domestic locust devoured the revenues of the princess Anne, and mys- 
teriously involved her in debt — a denunciation which Sarah took angrily 
to herself. Lord Rochester had recently opposed the extravagant grant 
the queen had attempted to bestow on the Marlboroughs in the first 
months of her reign, and converted them by that act from self-seeking 
Tories into virulent Whigs. From that moment every hoarded affront 
was hourly recalled to the mind of Anne. The duchess tauntingly ob- 
serves, '' that the queen had been pleased to forgive her uncle of all his 
ill behaviour in the reigns of king Charles, king James, and queen 
Mary." If the queen had done so, her favourite had not With much 
thanksgiving to God for her own incapability of bearing malice, the 
duchess instigated her majesty to hint ^ that her uncle had better return 
to his government in Ireland."* 

All these mortifications had the effect on the mind of lord Rochester 
that his female foe anticipated ; he fiew into a passion, and resigned all 
his offices of slate. Moreover, he refused to visit his royal niece, and 
never attended her councils. When these omissions and derelictions 
had been sufficiently pointed out to the queen, she onlered that her 
uncle should no longer be summoned to council, as he did not choose 
to attend, and added this observation — ^ It is not reasonable tliat lord 
Rochester should come to council only when he thinks fit"' 

So ended virtually all connexion between the sons of the great lord 
Qarendon and his royal grand-daughter, for lord Rochester survived but 
a few weeks, the subsequent change in the mind and feelings of queen 
Anne. Henry, earl of Clarendon, the queen's elder uncle, was, as pre- 

» Conduct, pp. 133, 134. ■ Ibid. » Ibid. pp. 132, 133. 
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▼ioDBly shown, a self-banished exile from her presence, and his hali^ 
witted son, lord Combury, whose merits in being the proto-deserter from 
her father required some gratitude, was sent to play his imbecile pranks 
as the governor of the invaluable colonies James II. had founded in 
North America. Among other apish tricks, lord Combury is said to 
have held his state levees at New York, and received the principal colo- 
nists dresaed up in complete female court costume, because, truly, he 
represented the person of a female sovereign, his cousin-^german, queen 
Anne ! ' It is said, and with great probability, that the follies of this 
ruler laid the foundation of that system of evil colonial government 
which deprived Great Britain finally of one of the brightest gems in her 
crown. 

The duchess of Marlborough, afVer many shouts of triumph over the 
fall of the queen's uncle from his influence in the national councils and 
government, concludes her commentary with these words, ^Tis an 
amazing thing he should imagine be was to domineer over the queen and 
everybody else, as he did over his own fomily.'' Tet, aAer all, it would 
have been less ^ amazing" if the queen had been ^ domineered" over by 
her uncle, than, as the case really was, by her quondam chamber*woman ; 
for the proud duchess was originally nothing more ! With the queen's 
uncle, retreated from her government, lord Jersey, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and several powerful leaders, who had been considered personal 
friends of the late king James II. A ministry remained, though exceed- 
ingly weakened by this secession, which was still zealous for high 
church and was considered Tory. The head of it was the earl of Not- 
tingham. His object was still to prevent unconscientious dissenters 
from using the most solemn sacrament of the church of England as a 
test to obtain seats in the house of commons and other public offices. 
It was during one of the repeated struggles to pass through the house 
of lords the bill preventive of this abuse f that against occasional con- 
formity) that the queen penned the following deprecatory epistle to the 
arrogant duchess. In explanation, it must be recollected that the bill 
had repeatedly passed triumphantly through the house of commons, that 
the contests against it were wholly in the house of lords. Meantime, 
the queen, notwithstanding her aflected indifierence in the letter, had its 
success, as an act of legislature, much at heart. 

QuKS.^ Aknjl' to tie DuciBis OP Marlborouoi, (under the names of Morley 

and Freeman.) 

»' Friday morning. 
** I give my dear Mrs. Freeman many thanks for her long letter, and am truly 
sensible of the sincere kindness you express in it ; and in return, to case your 
mind I must tell you that Mr. Bromley will be disappointed, for the prince 
(George of Denmark) does not intend to go to the house when the bill of oc- 
auional conformity is brought in." 

The queen meant the bill ^^ against occasional conformity,'^ but like a 
great many persons of her vagueness of style, she uses terms contrary to 

* Macpherson's Stuart Papers. Horace Walpole, who hates the Hyde family 
with as much rancour, if possible, as he did that of Stuart, gives two or three 
editions of this itraoge anecdote. ' Conduct, p. 155. 
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their fifaiBcauoo. rapponnr ber c oii c yiw tent wfl] guem her meuinig. 
The qaeeo'f leuer is a proof thai prince George (who waa an occasional 
conformist to the liies of the chwch of En^and) actvallj showed the 
wisdom and good tnsie of rrmaining neuter in this point. 



«■ I tliink him.' roctmuef th« qneea. ** tctj mocfaJn the right »oi to Toce for it 
I fhall not Lave tLe wor»e cpmkm of mnj cf the lorct that are for it, for though 
1 *boaid hare been g^lad h had not been brooght imo the honae of oommoDt, be- 
caiue 1 voold doi hare had aaj p ie ie mie for qngftrrelUng. I can't help thinking, 
Dov it is a« gorxi as pait there, it will be heun/wr tke mrtiti^ to have it past the 
bouse cf lords, too. I mast own lo joa that I never cared to mention anjrtbing 
on this subject to jon. because 1 knew joa woakl not be of mj mind ; but since 
joa have given me this occasion. 1 can't forbear saying that I see nothing like 
persecati€>n in thit bill. Yoa maj think it is a nocioo lord Nottingham has put 
into my Lead, but upon mj word it is my own tbooght. 

** I am in hopes I shail have one look before joa go to St. Albans, and there- 
fore will say no more now, bm will answer jonr letter more at large some other 
timCf and oniy promise roj dear Mrs. Freeman, foithfollj, I will read the book 
she sent me, aud beg she will never let diderenoe of opinion hinder us bom liv- 
ing together as we used to do. 

*- Nothing shall ever alter joor poor, unfortunate. &ithfnl Morlej, who will live 
and die. with all truth and tenderness, joors." 

.Although the duchess of Mariborongh had triomphed in the dismissal 
and disgrace of the queen^s uncle, she was by no means satisfied with 
the persons who remained in power, for the house of commons was the 
same that had denied her the 5000/. per annum in perpetuity, and was 
therefore not likely to be guilty of any very extraragant grants of the 
public money. She continued a wrangling correspondence with the 
queen during the summer, against the powers in office, till the occur- 
rence of the great victory of Blenheim turned the scale irresistibly in her 
favour. 

Queen Anne was sitting in her closet at Windsor Castle, which com- 
mands a fine view over the north terrace, when the news of the victory 
of Blenheim was brought to her. For several years the banner by which 
the duke of Marlborough holds the manor of Woodstock was deposited 
in this apartment in memor\' of the queen's reception of the news.' The 
closet forms a boudoir to one of the ro3ral suite bed-chambers, where, in 
an alcove, is a ponderous article of furniture, being an embroidered bed 
of queen Anne, which was carefully preserved by the orders of George 
III., who would not suffer it to be displaced. By these traditions the 
suites of rooms at Windsor occupied by queen Anne can be traced. 

On the following Thursday afternoon, Colonel Parkes, aid-de-camp 
to his grace the duke of Marlborough, arrived express with the follow- 
ing letter to her grace his lady duchess, dated August 13, (N. S.) ' 

" I have not time to say more than to beg of you to present my humble duty 
to the queen, and to let her mi^esty know that her army has had a glorious vic- 
tory. M. Tallard, and two other generals, are in my coach, and 1 am following 
the rest. The bearer, my aid-de-camp, colonel Parkes, will give her majesty an 

* This phrase, as it stands, is inexplicable, unless the queen has omitted part, 
and means to say * for the service of tht ckurch," * Pyne's Palaces. 

• Flying Post, No. 1447. 
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acroant of what has passed : I shall do it in a day or two by another, more at 
Urge.' MjLBLBomouGH." 

The news of the Tictory of Blenheim was received with a degree of 
natioDal rapture, which requires some retrospect to explain : it was the 
only great foreign battle that had been gained by England since that of 
Agincourt ; in fact, the English energies had been wasted in such interior 
victories as those of Flodden or Pinkey Fields^ or the still more deplo- 
rable contests of the wars of the Roses, or the calamitous civil strife at 
Edgehill, Naseby, Dunbar, and Worcester. Not one victory had re- 
warded the national pride in exchange for all the blood and treasure ex- 
pended by William Ilf. in his continental wars ; and the saying went 
through Europe, that the island bull-dogs could only tear each other. 
While any monarch of England retained the foolish title of sovereign of 
France, the English populace were as much bent on French conquest as 
they were in ^e days of the Plantagenets, and the wisest peace-ruler 
was unpopular if an army were not always in the field, struggling to 
gain a footing over the frontier of France. Englishmen had forgotten 
itie woes and exhaustion that succeeded the brilliant conquests of the 
showy hero, Henry V., and were constantly sending addresses to queen 
Anne, as they had done to her predecessor, to remind her of the pro- 
priety of reconquering her dominions in France, as Normandy and Aqui- 
taine. If the queen had cherished so insane an idea, it is to be feared she 
would have met with only too much encouragement among all parties 
in EngUnd. The victory of Blenheim was therefore celebra^ with un- 
equalled splendour ; the unfinished cathedral of Sl Paul was the place 
appointed for the chanting of the Te Deum, and the queen went thither 
in procession to return thanks to Almighty God, with all the pomp of 
royalty. The herald^s narrative was published in all the leading jour- 
nals of the day. Although the event occurred only in the last century, 
the whole tone of the procession seems to belong to the costume of ages 
long past, and terms are used which are now obsolete. 

^ All the lords and privy councillors that were in and about the town 
met at about eight in the morning at the council chamber at St. James's, 
Sept. 7, 1704 ; the knights of the most noble order of the Garter, wear- 
ing the collara of the said order, and having been marshalled by the ofii- 
cers of arms, proceeded about ten o'clock in their coaches, with six 
horses each, towards St. Paul's. 

^ Her majesty came afterwards, attended in the following manner;' 
first, the knight marshal with his men on horseback : then the equerries 
and gentlemen ushera to his royal highness in his ^ leading coach :' one 
equerry, two pages of honour, and the gentlemen ushera in waiting in 
her majesty's ^ leading coach ;' in another of her majesty's coaches the 
women of the bed-chamber to her majesty ; in another, the maids of 
honour ; his royal highness's ^ ^(2y-coach,' with the lords of his bed- 
chamber ; four ladies of her majesty's bed-chamber — viz., the duchess 

' The duke wrote this letter on horseback^ with a leaden pencil, adds the jour- 
nalist The fac-simile of the letter is added to Coxe's Life of Marlborough. 
' Monthly Mercury, vol. xv. pp. 347, 348. Brit. Museum. 
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of Somerset, the marchioness of Hartington, the lady Henrietta Godol- 
phin,' and the countess of Abingdon, in the travelling ^ body-coach ;' the 
duke of Somerset, master of the Horse, with the duke of Ormond, the 
captain of the guards in waiting, in her majesty's ^ &ody-chariot,' each 
drawn by six horses ; a detachment of the horse-grenadiers ; then her 
majesty's footmen ; aAer ihem, the yeomen of the guard, on foot, some 
before and some on each side of her majesty's coach ; then her majesty, 
with his royal highness, her consort, the duchess of Marlborough, groom 
of the stole, and the lady Fretcheville, being the lady of the bied-cham- 
ber in waiting, in the coach of state drawn by eight horses : her majes- 
ty's first troop of horse-guards closed the procession. 

^^The streets through which her majesty passed were lined, from St 
James's as far as Temple Bar, by the militia of Westminster ; thence to Sl 
Paul's they were railed, and hung with blue cloth, the city trained bands 
lining both sides; and upon scaffolds erected for that purpose, were 
placed several companies in their gowns, with their respective flags, 
streamers, and music. A battalion of each of her majesty's foot-guards 
made a lane from the west entrance into the church to the door of the 
choir. The balconies and the windows of the houses were hung with 
carpets and rich tapestry, and crowded with great numbers of spectators. 

^' At Temple Bar her majesty was met by the lord-mayor in a gown 
of crimson velvet, and the aldermen and sheriffs in their scarlet gowns, 
being all on horseback. The lord-mayor alighted, made a short speech 
to her majesty, and surrendered to her the city-sword, which she was 
pleased to return to him, and he carried it before her majesty to the 
church, the aldermen and sheriffs riding before him. 

^^ Her majesty being come to Saint Paul's, was met at the west door, 
at her alighting out of the coach, by the great officers of state, the no- 
bility, and privy councillors, who from thence proceeded to the choir. 
Her majesty was led by his royal highness, and was followed by the 
duchess of Marlborough and the lady Fretcheville. The earl of Kent, 
lord chamberlain of her majesty's household, and the right honourable 
the vice chamberlain, attending near her majesty's person. The duke of 
Ormond, captain of the guard, and the duke of St. Albans, at the head of 
the band of gentlemen pensioners, closed the procession. 

" Her majesty and his royal highness being entered into the choir, 
seated themselves in two armed chairs on a throne erected at the west 
end thereof, opposite the altar. Behind her majesty were stools for two 
of the ladies of the bed-chamber, and the great ofHcers in waiting attend- 
ing her majesty and his royal highness. The peers and priv}' council- 
lors were placed on the north-side of the choir, the ladies of the bed- 
chamber in the stalls on the south-side, and the maids-of-honour, and 
her majesty's bed-chamber women below them. The dean and pre- 
bendaries sat within the rails of the altar, except such as officiated in 
reading prayers. The Rev. Dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul's, preached a 
sermon ; the text being the 53d Psalm, 1 1 th verse ; the hymn, Te Deum^ 
and other anthems, were admirably well performed by her majesty's 
choir. 



^ The Marlborough heireM. 
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" Divine senrice being ended, her majesty and his royal highness re- 
turned to St. James's, in the same order and state that they came. The 
great guns at the Tower, those upon the river, and the train in St. James's 
park, were thrice discharged ; tlie first time when her majesty took coach 
at St James's, the second at the singing of the Te Dewn, and the third 
when her majesty came back to her palace." ' 

The queen still continued to defend and support the remnant of the 
high church party against the constant attacks of the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough. Her sentiments may be gathered from her letter written soon 
after her return to St. James's, 1704 : 

*<QviBV AvvB TO TUE DrcHstt or Marlborovob, (under the names of Mor- 
ley and Freeman.) 

»*Sl James's, November 21. 

" I bad just sealed up my letter on Saturday night, as I received the satisfac- 
tion of my dear Mrs. Freeman's of that day's date, but would not open it again, 
concluding I should have time, either Sunday or yesterday. 

^ When Sunday came I had several hindrances, and yesterday I sat down to 
write, but was hindered by one of the Scots' people coming to speak with me, 
or else I should not have been so long without telling you that I am very sorry 
you should forbear writing, upon the apprehension of your letters being trouble- 
m>m^ since you know very well they are not nor ever can be so, but the contrary, 
to your poor unfortunate faithful Morley. Upon what my dear Mrs. Freeman 
says again concerning the address, I have looked it over again, and cannot, for 
roy life, see one can put any other interpretation upon that word * pressures* 
than what I have done already. As to my saying the church was in danger in 
the late reign, [ IFt/^tom and Mary and WiUiam tolut,] I cannot alter my c^inion, 
ibr though there was no .violent thing done, every body that will speak impar- 
tially must own that everything was leaning towards the Whigs, and whenever 
that is, / shall think the church u beginning to be in danger" 

It is evident that the queen's ministry, which had lingered in power 
through the ensuing summer, were that party which are called by Lock- 
hart of Camwath, Hanoverian Tories. But they were not sufficiently 
strong without the support of those who were suspected to be Jacobite 
Tories. Those who only recognise two parties in the regnal career of 
Anne, form very imperfect ideas of the real state of affiiirs. It appears 
that the Hanoverian Tories were sincerely desirous of the predominance 
of the established church of tiie Reformation ; they likewise hoped to 
see the church of England earnestly supported by the protestant heiress 
OD whom the crown was entailed. For this purpose, they sent the 
warmest invitation to the electress Sophia to visit England, and to bring 
her grandson (afterwards George II.) to be naturalized in the country 
over which he was destined to rule. Whether this measure was sincere 
on the part of lord Nottingham and his colleagues, or whether it was 
merely a convulsive struggle to retain office, has been considered dubious 
by history. Perhaps, t)oth motives actuated lord Nottingham and lord 
Haversham, for it is certain that neither of them were Jacobites. One 
positive eflect the invitation to the electress had — the queen being ex- 
asperated, immediately threw herself into the arms of the Whigs, who 

'From a transcript in the additional MSS. 6307, fols. 43, 44. 
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T*': -r»- r—^r«S t ''-^cac thif rem amon^ the crown-jewels, and had 
?- j^*-- - 'Hn r.initiue oi" queen Mary or queen Elizabeth, or their 
^- '- - :> ^fSKT,: .tire of her successful general. 

■^ -- >•■ nii-"^ 1 '. -n^ sojourn at the Palace of Newmarket, in the 

— .;: " -? r->- ;^f-ce. she took her excursion to Cambridge, 

• *-•-- n -3t: : . ?} ".-: husband and the principal persons of her 

.?* "^ •-: 5.f 4.^ -.ru at the Regent-walk, opposite to the 

-^ -i - »^a' '^^^ -r-: :y r.er kinsman, the proud duke of Somerset, 

.. - ^ ^- • ;■ • L:-T=r?;:T. A neia comitia was held at the Re- 

• v.«< - -. r -■: -.-i-. -t^-fe* disiribuietl among the noblemen and 

- -=- - ^-- >*f r-e*e:ice of the sovereign dispensing with 

:-->*• .r ---.-e --.-? .Mv:r.g earned them by exercises and due 

li .• ■ ■ -«* """>.- ■' • s5 31 je for ever memorable in the annals 

.-.-r: » .-t r^ knighthood on Dr. Isaac Newton at 

c^ •■-'-'*:- •::! court. Afterwards, her majesty dined 

• .. .. ... :.•-- • : * v e'^eamg service in the beautiful chapel 

> ^- . x~ ^ .'-^ y^wrnArkel that night.* 

■ ^ - --•-:-> ..-^ i«i" :ne new parliament, October 25, 
:-- f ->*<■. T - ...a/^z ieiier to her friend, lady Bath- 
's* . ^ ^ rrz.>-* .^' ihe house of commons by James 
- > -^ ■ -T^ . -*. ifl' fcs-- -.e canvassing by the private letters 
"5^. . .-.a, s. ;^,;r: -t -^^ Revolution seema some degrees 

^•. -ar* "^» * s* TV L^ri Batiubst.' 

- K(.'n«:nston, October }•* '23. 
^ \ <• ■• .VT.e T.v I ale lo obtain tny wish, 
^ ■» » -- rA--'. >' y-i^^] one may reas/inahly 

« - . - > -.":.. Uiey will give their vuiei 

1'* ^ >. J w neiher your sou i^ en- 

M .• rrt -- t.ur in-'trett tnth him to be for 

^ _- • . .1." ^fitr^nt fir Mr. Bathur«t, 

^ i.- ■ ....-a-.t'e anJ frientlsliij) thert! 

> . ^ ^ v--y ^i-iiroii^ be may allwtx^i 

. A . .i.-uM CI Itis C'VxJ iuciina- 

:•• :-v i:ili^ to ^^^?aIl lji> reao- 



■.... '.*v.::' appears to have 
. .- .;:.*;iOi:rain iu a ring or 



% 1- ■- . .-.»: w;:h ihi? doriiinent, 
■.' ■ -^ i"A Ba::iur-t, to whom 

' ■•. -- sir Allen Ap«ley, 

■■. --•. :.:•» •«. n of a iuyal 

\ . ..».'■; a::y, »^3iablisheJ 

« -..'; I . -a C'.xpariy. Sir 

...•.• , ■■ I- •. wer .11 ;!i«.' e-tnb- 

-.' . ! '. ati.J. after 

-- ' - .i ;;--.i the Good, 

. '^' ^ .9.. :'arl.a:i;ent ihat met 
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I ft8 to ]r* [the] speaker, he will be carefall never to engage himself soe 
IT into any party as not to be at liberty to leave them when he sees tUem run- 
ing into things that are unreasonable, for I shall all ways depend uppn his con- 
nrring in everything y* [tiiat] is good for me, and for the publick. 

** 1 hope when I am at St James's I sliall see yon oflener than I have don of 
■te, and that yoa will com whenever it is easyest to yourself to her y* [that] will 
le glad to see you at any time, and is, with all sincerity, y^ Asxs R." 

The war, meantiroe, which was equally brilliant in victory to the 
British arms both in Spain and Flanders, was carried on beyond the ex- 
eat of the increased resources of England — ^resources which, despite 
»f corrupt government of her mighty colonies and Indian factories, were 
ihiefly derived from those founded since the Restoration by the queen's 
ither whilst he was his brother's prime minister, and during his short 
ewn. 

But no comment of biographer or historian can do justice to the ab- 
nudity of the contest on which the blood and treasure of England was 
rasted, in the reign of Anne, like unto the despatches of the persons in 
lower at that day. Charles of Austria, it has been shown, had been 
eceived by queen Anne, feasted, and, moreover, placed on the throne 
if Spain ; he was held there by the might of English arms, and the 
iiiiost supernatural genius for war of lord Peterborough ; yet the em- 
leror of Germany, the ungrateful father of the Austrian competitor, ab- 
idiitely wounded his son's royal benefactress in the tenderest point, by 
elbsing to give her the title of majesty. Much he might have done, 
Dore injurious to the country of Great Britain, which its queen, in her 
listorical and statistical ignorance, could not have comprehended ; but 
his was a wound which touched Anne to the quick, for the only know- 
edfe she had was regarding the arrangements of rank and title. Not 
hat she was skilled in the ennobling science of the genealogist and 
lerald, which naturally leads the mind to inquire somewhat into the 
leeds of those gone before, whose glories are commemorated by pedi- 
gree and scutcheon ; for her mind dwelt on the mere rags of etiquette, 
he empty sound of titles, the breadth of ribbons, the length of mantles, 
uid width of trains, and, worse than all, the sort of wig (then an im- 
)ortant part of court-costume) proper to be carried on the heads of her 
»urtier8 into her august presence. Let us judge, then, how much the 
ipathetic bosom of the royal matron was moved, when the emperor, for 
irhose son the war which devastated central Europe had been with dif- 
icolty extended to Spain, refused to give her the title of royally, and 
hat, too, on the eve of an enormous subsidy ! Listen to the words of 
If r. Secretary Harley, when writing on this matter to the English envoy 
it Vienna : * 

M Lest Mr. Hoffman (the imperial resident minister) should dress this 
lasiness in frightful colours, you should be provided with materials to 
epresent the matter of fact rightly. It is as follows : the Sunday before 

went to the country. May 13th, count Gallas desired me to procure 
dm an audience with the queen, for he told me, ^ that he had a letter of 
•aehet * to deliver to the queen, wrote whh the emperor's own hand.' 

^ Stepney Papers, No. 2, 7059. * Sealed private letter. 
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queen had probably found this gem among the crown-jewels, and had 
displaced some miniature of queen Mary or queen Elizabeth, or their 
father, for the resemblance of her successful general. 

Her majesty made a long sojourn at the Palace of Newmarket, in the 
spring of 1705; from thence, she took her excursion to Cambridge, 
April 16, accompanied by her husband and the principal persons of her 
household. When she aliglited at the Regent-walk, opposite to the 
schools, she was received by her kinsman, the proud duke of Somerset, 
then chancellor of the university. A regia comitia was held at the Re- 
gent House, and honorary degrees distributed among the noblemen and 
gentlemen of her court, the presence of the sovereign dispensing with 
tfie necessity of the receivers having earned them by exercises and due 
qualifications. This day was made for ever memorable in the annals 
of the era, by the queen bestowing knighthood on Dr. Isaac Newton at 
Trinity College, where she held a court. Afterwards, her majesty dined 
in Trinity Hall, and, after hearing evening service in the beautiful chapel 
of King's College, returned to Newmarket that night.' 

Two days before the meeting of the new parliament, October 25, 
1705, the queen addressed the following letter to her friend, lady Bath- 
urst If the closeting of members of the house of commons by James 
II. was justly considered as illegal, the canvassing by the private letters 
of the constitutional sovereign of the Revolution seems some degrees 
worse : 

" QuKEV AirvB* TO LiDT Bathubst.* 

** Kensington, October y* 23. 

** I doubt what I am now going to tay will come too late to obtain my wish, 
the meeting of parliament being soe very neare, y* [that] one may reasonably 
believe that every one has taken their resolution who they will give their votes 
for to be speaker; however, 1 cannot help asking you whether your son is en> 
gaged or no. If he be not, I hope you will give me your interest with him to be for 
Mr. Smith.* I look upon myself to have a particular eanserne for Mr. Bathurst, 
both for his father's sake and y' [the] long acquaintance and friendship there 
has been between you and me, which makes me very desirous he may allwayg 
behave himself rightly in everything. I do not at all doubt of his good inclina- 
tions to serve me, and therefore hope, tho' it should be too late to recall his reso- 

of France. Indeed, the term of diamonds being ^ table-cut'* appears to have 
originated in the purpose of covering some cipher or monogram in a ring or 
locket, or, as the arts advanced, a portrait in miniature. 
' Memorials of Cambridge. 

* Holograph, hitherto incdited. The author was favoured with this document, 
just as these sheets were going to press, by lady Georgiana Bathurst, to whom 
the grateful thanks both of the author and the public are due. 

'Lady Bathurst, the daughter of a valiant and loyal cavalier, sir Allen Apsley, 
of Apsley, in Sussex, was the wife of sir Benjamin Bathurst, the son of a loyal 
family. He was appointed governor of the Royal African Company, established 
by James duke of York, and was governor of his East India Company. Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst was likewise given by that prince great power in the estab- 
lishment of his daughter Anne. He was treasurer of her househohl, and, aAer 
her accession, becuinc cofferer. His son, lord Bathurst, surnamed the Good, 
likewise married into the house of Apsley. — Burke^t Peerage. 

* John Smith wus actually chosen speaker of the English parliament that met 
Ootober 25, 1705.— roonc « Chrtm. Pari Jowmaii, MSB. 
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lutions as to 3^ [t^»®] speaker, he will be carefull never to engage himself soe 
£eir into any party as not to be at liberty to leave them when he sees them run- 
ning into things that are unreasonable, for I shall allways depend upon his con- 
curring in everything y* [that] is good for me, and for the publick. 

" 1 hope when I am at St. Jameses I shall see you oflener than I have don of 
late, and that you will com whenever it is easyest to yourself to her y* [that] will 
be glad to see yon at any time, and is, with all sincerity, y^ Anxs R." 

The war, meantime, which was equally brilliant in victory to the 
British arms both in Spain and Flanders, was carried on beyond the ex- 
tent of the increased resources of England — resources which, despite 
of corrupt government of her mighty colonies and Indian factories, were 
ehiefly derived from those founded since the Restoration by the queen's 
&ther whilst he was his brother's prime minister, and during his short 
reign. 

But no comment of biographer or historian can do justice to the ab- 
surdity of Uie contest on which the blood and treasure of England was 
wasted, in the reign of Anne, like unto the despatches of the persons in 
power at that day. Charles of Austria, it has been shown, had been 
received by queen Anne, feasted, and, moreover, placed on the throne 
of Spain ; he was held there by the might of English arms, and the 
almost supernatural genius for war of lord Peterborough ; yet the em- 
peror of Germany, the ungrateful father of the Austrian competitor, ab- 
solutely wounded his son's royal benefactress in the tenderest point, by 
refusing to give her the title of majesty. Much he might have done, 
more injurious to the country of Great Britain, which its queen, in her 
historical and statistical ignorance, could not have comprehended ; but 
this was a wound which touched Anne to the quick, for the only know- 
ledge she had was regarding the arrangements of rank and title. Not 
that she was skilled in the ennobling science of the genealogist and 
herald, which naturally leads the mind to inquire somewhat into the 
deeds of those gone before, whose glories are commemorated by pedi- 
gree and scutcheon *, for her mind dwelt on the mere rags of etiquette, 
the empty sound of titles, the breadth of ribbons, the length of mantles, 
and width of trains, and, worse than all, the sort of wig (then an im- 
portant part of court-costume) proper to be carried on the heads of her 
courtiers into her august presence. Let us judge, then, how much the 
apathetic bosom of the royal matron was moved, when the emperor, for 
whose son the war which devastated central Europe had been with dif- 
ficulty extended to Spain, refused to give her the title of royalty, and 
that, too, on the eve of an enormous subsidy ! Listen to the words of 
Mr. Secretary Harley, when writing on this matter to the English envoy 
It Vienna : * 

^ Lest Mr. Hoffman (the imperial resident minister) should dress this 
business in frightful colours, you should be provided with materials to 
represent the matter of fact rightly. It is as follows : the Sunday before 
I went to the country, May 1 3th, count Gallas desired me to procure 
him an audience with the queen, for he told me, ^ that he had a letter of 
eaehet* to deliver to the queen, wrote whh the emperor's own hand.' 

* Stepney Papers, Mo. 2, 7059. * Sealed private letter. 
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At hb audience, he delivered to the queen the letter written by the em- 
peror, and another from the German chancery, both in Latin, which the 
queen put into my hand.'' 

Under the veil of Latin, the imperial miniaters had prepared this in- 
sult to queen Anne, by denying her the title of majesty, and treating 
her as if she were a petty vassal of the empire. Owing to her igno- 
rance, the royal matron innocently took the emperor's letter, and dis- 
missed the bearer with approbation ; but when Harley examined the 
Latin, and found that the emperor's ministers had mentioned the ma- 
jesty of England merely by the title of ^ serenity," he thought proper 
to question Hoffinan, when the next German brought imperial missives, 
" whether his royal mistress was addressed by the title of majesty ?" 
"No," replied the Austrian envoy. **Then," said secretary Harley, 
^ my queen will not look upon it." ' This was proper, but the dignity 
of the British crown had already been compromised by the ignorant 
mind and sluggish apprehension of her who wore iL 

It was not always thus. Former queens-regnant of England would 
have comprehended the insult at a glance, and returned the arrogant 
missive to the hand that brought it, with such an exordium, in extem- 
pore Latin, as would have made the ears of the imperialist tingle for a 
month. There cannot be a more striking illustration than this incident 
affords of the contrast between the lightning intellect of queen EUizabeth, 
and the dull apprehension of queen Anne. 

Since the prosperous accession of queen Anne to the throne of Great 
Britain, her conscience, and all the auction for her near relatives which 
had awakened when she stood by the death-bed of her son the duke of 
Gloucester, had been lulled to sleep. But in the year 1705, a letter was 
known to pass through the Hague from St Germains to queen Anne ; it 
contained a beautiful miniature of her young brother. It was ascer^ 
tained that it reached the queen's hands safely, that she gazed on the 
picture, and, recognising the strong Stuart resemblance, that no one can 
deny to the expatriated heir, she kissed it, and wept over it piteously.' 
It was verified more touchingly to her by the striking likeness of fea- 
tures and expression to her lost son the duke of Gloucester. 

Notwithstanding this a(N;ess of feeling in her hours of seclusion, Anne, 
finding that the Whig party had carried majorities in the house of com- 
mons, complied with the temper of the times, and consented to form her 
agents of government entirely from their ranks. The duchess of Marl- 
borough drilled her into appointing the Cowpers to places of importance 
— a very sore trouble to Anne, since the modes of thinking and acting 
of both these brothers were little consistent with the usages of any de- 
nomination of Christians. The people raised the woful wail of the 
^^ church in danger," when they found their queen place the great seal 
in the hands of sir William Cowper.' The following witty jeu-d'esprit 

'Stepney Papers. Letter of Harley, July 3, 1706. 

*Lainberty, Memoires pour servir a rHistoire du 8me Siecle, tome 8, p. 656. 

*The rollowing note, by sir Walter Scott, casu some light on the disgust the 
people felt at these appointments. The tenour of the new lord -chancellor's life, 
and that of his brotlier, did not promise much regard to the ordinanoes of the 
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was handed through the literary cofiee-honses in London, and dropped 
in manuscript in the thoroughfares by night : — 

•* When Anna was the church's daughter, 
She did whate'er that mother taught her ; 
But now she's mother to the church, 
She leaves her daughter in the lurch." 

From the diary* of the new keeper of queen Anne's conscience, curi- 
ous particulars present themselves of her regnal life, and her mode of 
performing its duties, in the interior of the palace. It seems that sir 
William Cowper had his doubts whether or not he was appointed wholly 
against the queen's consent ; and as he had driven an unexampled bar- 
gain of profit to himself on his appointment, he was naturally desirous 
to ascertain whether the queen would let him remain long enough to 
reap the rich fruits of peerage, pension, allowance for equipage, and 
other goodly profits. To ease his mind, lord Godolphin put into his 
hands a letter written throughout by the queen to the duke of Marl- 
borough, with the observation, ^ that as it was penned while lord Go- 
dolphin was at Newmarket, it must perforce be the genuine emanatiou 
of her mind. Her majesty," observes her new lord-keeper,* very naively, 
^* expressed as much concern for the good of her country, as if her let- 
ter was intended to be made public." A first-rate piece of satire on the 
patriotism of that era, but apparendy mentioned as a simple matter of 
unbelief in the possibility of such feelings being genuine in any one, and 
never assumed excepting as a popular grimace. The most curious clause 
in the royal letter is, ^ that tJie two lards had so behaved themselves that 
it was impossible for her ever to employ them again." Whereupon the 
communicating junta, lords Halifax, Somers, and Godolphin, ^^expound- 
ed" the two misbehaving lords to be " the queen's uncle lord Rochester, 
and the earl of Nottingham." 

At noon, the queen was in her closet at Kensington Palace, for the 
purpose of receiving her new lord-keeper ; her treasurer, lord Godolphin, 
went there to prepare her for the interview, leaving the expectant digni- 
tary waiting in the royal bed-chamber, which the queen and her prime 
minister presently entered, and there the presentation took place, Anne 
herself making this laconic address to her lord-keeper : — 

" I am very well satisfied of your fitness for the office of keeper of 

choTcb he was bound by his office to protect. ^ Some unfortunate stains,' ob- 
serves sir Walter Scott, rather drily, in one of his Notes to Swift, " are attached 
to this ingenioui family. Lord-chancellor Cowper was branded with bigamy, be- 
cause he had written a work on plurality of wives, and had, adds Voltaire, ac- 
tually two lady Cowpers in his domestic regim^ ; and his brother, the judge, had 
previously been tried for the murder of a young woman, one Sarah Stout, whom 
he bad deluded by a feigned marriage, while he had a wife alive. The poor 
creature was found drowned in a pond, and he was the last person seen in her 
company, under circumstances of great suspicion.'' 

* MSS. among the Coxe Papers, Brit Museum, vol. xiv. It is, as far as the 
author is aware, hitherto unedited. 

' He was not lord chancellor until two years afterwards. Lord Somers was 
the actual lord chancellor ; but, for some reason best known to himself, the office 
nad been for many years transacted by a lord-keeper of the leal. 
11* 
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the great seal.^^ And then she personally deUvered it to him. When 
he had made the usual professions of honesty but incapacity, each of 
which terms should have been reversed, he kneeled down and kissed 
the queen's hand, asking at the same time ^ her leave to go out of towo, 
in order to avoid the clamours of solicitation for places in his gifi^ The 
same night, being Friday, October 12, 1705, the queen received, in 
council at Kensington, his oaths of allegiance and church-aopremacy. 
and he does not forget to record that he paid 26/. as fees for each oath.* 
Such were the makings of a lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper, in the days 
of queen Anne — a sovereign who has only been removed by one pet^ 
sonal.link from human memory in the present day. 

Lest our readers should imagine that the writer is guilty of that hate- 
ful trope, an historical paradox, the solution of this seeming eni|[ma is 
here offered, showing over what a wide space of history human life may 
be extended : queen Anne, it is well known, not only spoke to the great 
Dr. Johnson, but, as already recorded, touched him when a boy, for his 
wofui alHiciion of king's evil. Now many persons at present in exis- 
tence have heard the late Eleanor dowager countess of Cork, dilate on 
her favourite topic of her conversations and anecdotes of her friend. Dr. 
Johnson. Thus there was, very lately, a living link between the pre- 
sent generation and the person to whom queen Anne had spoken and 
even touched. But, oh, how many armies, fleets, heroes, orators, states- 
men, and even dynasties of sovereigns have passed away dnring those 
two long lives which thus mysteriously linked the breathing preaent with 
the silcMit historical past ! 

The (juoen received the personal services of her new lord-keeper, the 
next Sunday, being October 14, when he marched before her from the 
palace of St. James to the chapel ; and he adds, ^^ A little before anthem 
finished, 1 went up aAer sermon to her closet, and so returned before her 
to her ioiltrings again.^' Meaning the suite of private apartments in the 
palace, whore her majesty usually resided. 

There was an important meeting a few days afterwards of the Whig- 
junta, of w hich Halifax, who did not even aflect to believe in Christianity, 
was the presiding spirit ; the object was (now they thought the foot of 
power was upon the neck of our church) to alter her prayers and ordin- 
ances to suit tlicir views. '^ In the evening," says the lord-keeper, who 
was to be one of the principal instruments of this rending and dislocating, 
^^ I visited with my lord Halifax, and met the duchess of Marlborough, 
who declined all acknowledgment 1 oflered of thanks for my advance- 
ment, and waiving that talk, went on to other subjects; and in the 
whole, expressed herself very averse from the high church." * She could 
not have poured her detestation into more willing ears than those of this 
creature of her advancement, since he notes ^^ taking the sacrament as a 
test to qualify him for his office." Never did a period look darker for 
the church ; on whichever side, destruction seemed at hand. There 
were few in the places of her dignitaries but had been professors of some 
species of dissent. The queen's husband was a dissenter, and, it was 

» Cowper MS. Diary. Cojto MSS., Brit. Museum. • Ibid. 
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•Opposed, no very warm friend to the establishment. The queen^s ac- 
knowledged favourite and ruler, the violent duchess, loudly proclaimed 
her hatred to the church of England ; and she headed a mighty band of 
avowed freethinkers, then in power. The queen herself was harbour- 
ing resentfully some aflront from the plain-speaking of her uncle, and 
ber favourite was helping her ^^ nurse her wrath to keep it warm.**' 
Whc^ all these circumstances are considered, the cry of the people of 
England, who watched the proceeding of the court with angry jealousy, 
that ^ the church was in danger," seems not so.unfounded as the histo^ 
rians of the times would make us believe. But that cry had some eSkci 
on the enemies of the church ; they might deface and sap, but they were 
forced to leave the venerable fabric standing. 

^ At night,^ says the new dignitary, ^ 1 visited the prince of Denmark 
at Kensington, whose compliment to me was, ^ that he was glad the 
queen had made so good a choice for the great seal.' 1 assured him, 
* none was more devoted to his service, both because he was always in 
the true inierest of England, and also, for that I knew there was no surer 
way to render my poor services acceptable to her majesty than in my 
being first accepted by himself.' " ' Lord chief-justice Holt came for- 
ward to exonerate himself to lord-keeper Cowper, from the prevailing 
report that he had warmly remonstrated with the queen against his ad- 
vancement. 

The diary of the lord-keeper Cowper plainly shows the queen exer- 
cising the royal functions of disposing, not only of the dignities, but of 
the livings and benefices of the church that were in the appointment of 
the crown, according to the dictates of her conscience. Her own letters, 
and those of the duchess of Marlborough, affirm the same fact. Whether 
the exercise of this power be best in the appointment of the sovereign 
or of the prime minister^ or regulated by an ecclesiastical commission of 
bishops, or by the elective powers of the church herself, with the tem- 
poral power sanctioned by the crown as of old, it is no vocation of ours 
to declare — but only to say, that on whomsoever this mighty and oner- 
ous duty devolves, that person or persons should bear the responsibility 
of it. Queen Anne had not only the responsibility of this department 
of her high functions, but positively and virtually exercised it. The 
proof is from the manuscript of this lord-keeper, as follows : — 

^Sunday, March 21: Waited on the queen; walked before her to 
ehapel (St. James's), ihe second time. Cabinet council at six, at night ; 
I spoke the first time in council. At the said council the queen desired 
that her speech might be prepared, which the secretary was ordered to 
do.' After which, the queen withdrew, and I was admitted into her bed- 

* Cow|>er AIS. Diary, Brit. Museum. 

■ Here occurs a curious marginal note by lord Hardwicke, explanatory of this 
custom and the usai^s of royaJty. *' I believe,*^ says the MS. of lord Hardwicke, 
"that functiou — viz., writing the royal speech — having been long in the great- 
teal, is reverted b<uk to the secretaries of state." " Reverted back'' means, if 
mnything, that the secretaries of state are considered as the royal private ttcreta- 
riUj for as such alone could they have prepared the speeches of Henry VIII. 
and bis daughter Elizabeth. Perhaps, in the middle ages, the lord-chancellors 
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The queen's privilege of disposing of the livings, according to his 
seeding narrative, was, in a very few-tlays, carped at by her new lord- 
9per, who thus describes a discussion between himself and the con- 
ming archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tennison, ^^ about,"" lord-keeper 
miper says, " disposing the livings in my gifl, and I have promised the 
sen ^ to present as she directed in all the valuable ones ;' the arch- 
bop said ^ he feared it would be under worse management than when 
der the late keeper's servants, by the importanity of the women and 
Dgers-on at court,' and promised to endeavour with me, to get that 
itter in a better train." ' 

Qpeen Anne has spared her biographer the trouble of either disscnss- 
^ or vindicating her from this ill-natured charge by these two low- 
arch dignitaries ; in her reply to their agent, the duchess of Marlbo- 
Sli, her majesty fully exonerates herself from the charge of listening 
e advice of her female servants on the disposal of church prefer- 
»t8. Indeed, it seems that this presumptuous parvenu was the only 
e ^ among her women" who dared open her lips on a subject so 
erly unbecoming her station and vocation : 

** Thx Queen to the Ducbess of Marlborouoh.* 
*' I had the satisfaction last night of hearing from ray dear Mrs. Freeman, by 
' lord Fitz [barding], and should have thanked you for it then, but that I did 

Gowper Diary, in common justice to queen Anne, whose resistance to the 
]>onl of livings by her state ministers drew on her the furious abuse of the 
rbess of Marlborough and all lier party, ami a succession of historians to the 
nent age, a glance ought to be given at the working of the system, when sub- 
IDently crown-patronage was successfully wrested oat of the hands of the 
rereign. and placed in those of the lord-clmncellor for the time being, as it has 
naioed for the last hundred and thirty years. While the Diary of lord-chan- 
ior Cowp?r was l>eing incorporated into this biography, the clerical nephew ' 
m late lord -chancel lor has departed this life, possessed of a rectory valued by 
ne at 3()00l., by others at 2127/. per annum ; a prebendary of upwards of 
ML, another rectory worth upwards of 500/., another upwards of 500/., a 
«rage worth nearly 200/. The utmost research has not been able to furnish 
instance of so unequal a distribution of the livings of the church, made by 
» aovereigns of England in the 17th century— or by the ecclesiastical com- 
Miooers, (whom they authorized in the place of the more apostolic elections 
chapters)— or even by the veto of queen Anne herself. And if such grasp- 
I appropriations took place within the memory of man, when advances have 
an made towards a better order of things, by the improving rectitude of pub- 
feelinir, what must they have been under the corrupt sir Robert Walpole, 
M> nominated the dissenter-bred Seeker to Canterbury and the pirate Black- 
me to York ? The son of the man (sir Robert Walpole,) who made these 
fbites, gives them characters appalling to humanity. Such censure being, if 
ic, the severest reproach to a fatlier, of whose fame he is sedulously jealous. 
[ems. of Reign of George II., with Notes by late Lord Holland, vol. i. pp. 65, 
, 347.) Contrary facts may be quoted, to the honour of the reformed church 
England, in the conduct of the clergy bred under her guidance previous to the 
volution. The noble pecuniary sacrifices of Sancrofi and Barrow towards 
iplilying wretched livings, the resistance of Dr. Hooper when tempted by 
een Mary II. to entangle himself with pluralities, and the apostolic attention 
Ken to the miserable victims of the Monmouth rebellion, are instances fib- 
liar to the readers of this work. 
Coze*s MSS. Papers, vol.xlv.f. 1. 

1 
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Dot receive it till afler I came flrom taking the air, which was too late to b«gin 
to write before I went to supper, and afterwards it is not really easj for roe to 
do it. I cannot say so much to you as I would ; but must answer that part of 
your l(ut letter^ that concerns my lordrkeeper and his livings. I have a very good 
opinion of bira, and would depend upon his recommendation on any occasion 
sooner than on most people^s. But as to this particular, I think the crown can 
never have too many livings at its disi>osaU and tberelbre, though there may be 
some trouble in it, it is a power I can never think reasonable to part with ; and 
I hope that those that come after me will be of the same mind. I own I have 
been very much to blame in being so long in disp9sing of those livings ; bat 
when these are filled up, there shall be no more complaints of me on that ac- 
count You wrong me y&ry much in thinking I am influenced by some yoa 
mention in disposing of church preferments. Ask those whom I am sure ]roa 
will believe, though you won't me, and they can tell you I never disposed of 
any without advising with them, and that I have preferred more people upon 
others' recommendations than I have upon his, that you fancy to have ao much 
power with me. You have reason to wonder there is no more changes made 
yet ; but 1 hope in a little time Mr. MorUy (prince George) and I shall redeem 
our credit with you at least in that matter, which now is all that I can trouble 
my dear Mrs. Freeman with, but that her foor, unfortunate Morley will be fait- 
fully yours to her last moment" 

(Remark by the Duchess, as endorsement) 
" The letter was in answer to one I had writ, to tell her not to be §o kmg hrfort 
she disposed of the livings to the clergy ^ adding how safely she might put power 
into the hands of such a man as my lord Cowper." 

There are hints in the following letter as if the smothered warfare 
was in the act of breaking into open hostilities between the queen and 
her favourite, who appears to have cheeked at the slightest indication of 
forgetfukiess in minute points of observance, not only as due to herself, 
but to the various connexions which she had made hers by the marriage 
of her daughters. Prince George was the offending party in the remon- 
strance she had addressed to queen Anne, which b not forthcoming like 
the queen's humble apology. 

** The Queen to the Dochess or Mahlboroogh.^ 

[Date, after 1705.] 
" I am very sorry my lord-treasurer's [Godolphin] cold is so bad, and I will 
be sure to speak to the prince to command all his servants to do their duty: if 
they do not obey him, I am sure they do not deserve to be any longer ao, and I 
shall use my endeavours that they may not; but I hope they will not be such 
villians ; and if they do not do what tliey ought, I am certain it will be none of 
the prince's fait. I am in such haste, I can say no more, but that I am very 
sorry dear Mrs. Freeman will be so unkiiul as not to come to her poor, unfor- 
tunate, faithful Morley, who loves her sincerely, and will do so to her last mo- 
mem." 

Curious council scenes, recorded by the pen of the lord-keeper, Cow- 
per, or by the queen's private chaplain. Dr. Birch, now and then occur 
among other discussions relative to the interference of England in an 
insurrection of the protestants in the Oevennes, which took place in the 
spring of 1706. The queen's council disputed fiercely whether her 
majesty (at the same time she accepted their aid) was not to call them 
rebels ? And it was only carried by one vote, that this courteous epi- 

' Coxe's Papers, inedited hitherto, vol. zlv. f. 147. 
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thet was not applied to the new allies. The queen herself, it may be 
gathered, was not so uncivilly disposed to the Cevennois, since a very 
grave nobleman was heard to ask her at the council-board, ^ What ! 
will your majesty assist rebels ?" ' The queen unfortunately gained the 
aid of a man who may, in every respect, be considered the most thorough 
specimen of a ^ mauvais sujei^^ that ever renounced his country ; this 
was the terrific sinner, abbot Guiscard, whose exploits as an assassin, 
some time subsequendy, filled England with consternation, and actually 
brought danger nearer to the queen's person, than she had ever before 
experienced. 

On one point, general historians are by no means agreed, which is, 
whether the protestant heiress of the British crown, the princess Sophia, 
maiiifested any eager desire to encourage her partisans in England to 
make the reigning queen uneasy ? There is much contradiction among 
the letters and statements of the three struggling parties, but the result 
of the inquiry is, that the conduct of the princess Sophia was unexcep- 
tionable as it had ever been. The following extract from the journal 
of lord-keeper Cowper, gives tlie official answer of the princess to all 
the invitations which had been agitated by the Hanoverian Tories during 
the winter of 1704, and the succeeding summer. ^^ At the queen's cabi- 
net-council, Sunday, November 11, 1705. Foreign letters read in her 
majesty's presence — the substance remarkable. That at Hanover was a 
person, agent from the discontented party here, to invite over the prin- 
cess Sophia and the electoral prince (George II.) into England, assuring 
them that a perty here was ready to propose it, that the princess Sophia 
had caused the said person to be acquainted ^ that she judged the mes- 
sage came from such as were enemies to her family. That she would 
never hearken to such a proposal, but when it came from the queen of 
England herself,' and withal she had discouraged the attempt so much 
that it was believed nothing more would be said in it."' 

The moderate and humane conduct of the princess Sophia — conduct 
which the irrefragable evidence of events proved was sincere and true— 
did not mollify the burning jealousy of queen Anne. If we may believe 
the correspondence of the Jacobite writer, Dr. Davenant, angry letters 
were written by queen Anne to the princess Sophia, who, knowing how 
little she had deserved them, and being of a high spirit, retorted with 
displeasure, yet did not alter the intrinsic integrity of her conduct.' The 
princess Sophia was the object />f the duchess of Marlborough's extreme 
contempt ; the idea of that exalted lady's conduct in deprecating the 
settlement of the crown of Great Britain on her line, could give that 
person no belief in honour or generosity : folly and fantastic aberration 
of mind were the best terms she finds for it in her correspondence.^ No 
doubt she felt that her own afifairs were not likely to flourish, if the 
chances and changes of life gave her a mistress of so incomprehensible 
a temper. 

> Birch MSS., 4221, Art. 0. 

■ Cowper MS. Diary. Coxe Paper, Brit. Museum. 

* Stepney Papers. Letters of Mr. Davenant, of that date. 

* MSS. of the Duchess of Marlborough. Coze Papers, Brit Museum. 
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However this may be, the fact is certainly manifest by her letters, 
that she worked on the mind of the queen with all her might, to keep 
up her jealousy and alarm regarding the advent of her lofty-minded 
heiress Sophia. A> running fire of angry correspondence h/id actually 
been kept up between the queen and the princess Sophia, from March 
6, 1705. It 'was renewed at erery violent political agitation, until we 
shall see the iscene of this world's glory close almost simultaneously on 
both the royal kinswomen. 

Queen Anne, like all her ancestors since the days of Henry V.,* was 
served upon the knee, on occasions of state ; exceptions were pointed 
out when this xseremonial was dispensed with in her domestic life, the 
authority being Abigail Hill (then lady Masham,)' who supplied Mrs. 
Howard, bed-chamber woman to queen Caroline, consort of George H., 
with a programme of the palace-routine of the English queens-regnant 
Abigail shows, that in some degree, like the attendants of the queens of 
France, the bed-chamber woman transferred her service to any lady of 
rank who happened to make her entree at the royal toilet. 

The bed-chamber woman came into waiting before the queen's 
prayers, and before her majesty rose, if any lady of the bed-chamber 
was present, the bed-chamber woman handed her the queen's linen, and 
the lady put it on her majesty. Every time the queen dressed in the 
course of the day, her habiliments made the same formal progress from 
hand to hand. The princesses of the blood in France had the privilege 
of passing the queen's garments from one to the other, till the princess 
of the highest rank came to clothe her majesty, who has been known 
to stand shivering in the midst of the circle of the ladies who had her 
entree, while the most needful articles of ap|)arel were travelling round 
the room, from one noble or princely dame to another, according to the 
rigour of precedency. 

Queen Anne was somewhat less tormented with these transfers than 
were the queens of France ; her fan, it is true, made rather a circuitous 
progress, before it came safely to her royal hand. 

^^ When the queen washed her hands, her page of the backstairs 
brought and set down upon a side table, a basin and ewer. Then the 
bed-chamber woman placed it before the queen, and knelt on the other 
side of the table over against the queen ; the lady of the bed-chamber 
only looking on. The bed-chamber woman poured the water out of 
the ewer on the queen's hands. The 4>ed-chamber woman pulled on 
the queen's gloves, when her majesty could not do it herself," which 
was often the case, owing to her infirmity of gout. It will be remem- 
bered, that in the performance of this duty, the chain that so long bound 
queen Anne to the imperious dame of Marlborough was accidentally 
reft and broken. 

* Such appears to have been the custom of the English royal family, intro- 
duced from the era when Henry V. was partially recognised as wuzeraim of 
France, after his entry of Paris and marriage with the French princess. The 
illuminated MSS., representing the courts of the earlier Plantagenets, give no 
indication of any such custom. 

* Letter of Dr. Arbuthnot to Mrs. Howard, afterwards countess of SufibU, 
Written from lady Masham's diotatioa. Sufiblk Correspondence. 
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^The page of the backitaira," proceeds Abigail, ^ was alwa3r8 called 
to pat on the queen's shoes. When queen Anne dined in public, the 
page reached the glass to her bed-chamber woman, and she to the lady 
in waiting.'' In due time it arrived at the lips of royalty. 

''The bed-chamber woman brought her majesty's chocolate, and," 
observes Abigail, ^ gave it to the queen without kneeling?'* 

In fact, the chocolate was taken by queen Anne in the privacy of her 
chamber, and just previously to lying down to repose; this too nourish- 
ing supper tending greatly to increase the obesity of the royal matron. 

The royal dinner>hour was exactly at three, and both the queen and 
prince Geoige manifested no little uneasiness if ministers of state in- 
truded upon that time. At six o'clock was the usual hour for the 
queen's councils. On Sunday evening, the most important cabinet- 
councils were held. The queen usually ate a heavy supper, and it may 
be seen by her recently quoted letter, that writing afler that meal was 
*^ not easy" to her. Her lord-keeper has left several notices of her pro- 
ceedings at council. ^ When the queen came into the cabinet-council, 
she sent the secretary two letters to read, one from the king of Spain, 
the other from lord Peterborough," who was then prosecuting the suc- 
cession war in Spain with small resources, in a manner that almost 
rivalled the military glory of Marlborough. Each party had its hero, 
and duly depreciated all that was done by the other. Small were the 
lasting results that arose from the vaunted victories of either. 

It was the custom for the queen to bring the letters she received from 
foreign potentates on affiiirs of state to her cabinet council, and send 
them to the secretary of state to read aloud. Sometimes a little embar- 
rassment took place ; for instance, one evening, when a rather curious let- 
ter from lord Raby, the queen's resident minister at Berlin, was read, he 
observes, *^ that the old king of Prussia, surnamed the corporal, had drunk 
with him 'Confusion to those who first deserted the allied powers 
against France,' a strong assurance," adds lord Cowper,* drily, '' from a 
German prince." The queen's consort, prince George of Denmark, 
being then sitting at the council-table, the next letter unfortunately 
alluded to him ; '^ it was a despatch from Copenhagen, complaining ' that 
tlie king of Denmark was pushed on by prince George, his uncle, to in- 
sist on some injurious arrangement concerning Lubec, ' on account of 
the narrowness of the prince's continental estate.' When the secretary 
came to this awkward passage, his only resource was to read it so low, 
that the prince of Denmark, although sitting by, could not hear it."' 

Another of the interior scenes of queen Anne's government, was prick- 
ing the shenfl^ at the privy-council. " The queen being present, the 
lord-keeper handed the roll to the clerk-of-tbe-council, who stood by 
the queen and read over aloud the gentlemen named for the counties, in 
order. If no lord in the privy-council objected, her majesty usually 
pricked the first name of the three.'" Such ceremonial clearly referred 
to the times when the possessor of the royal power could not write, 
and moreover decided by a species of chance-medley, out of the three 

1 Cowper MS. Diarjr, Brit Muioum. 'Ibid. ! Ibid. 
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names presented, as if either were equally in faroar or eligible ; therefore 
no affront was meant by the preference. After the re^ part of this 
singular ceremony was concluded, the roll was handed by the clerk to 
the lord-keeper, and the ^ riding-six-clerk^" came to that dignitary for it 
to make the patents by. In those stormy times, this document was 
sometimes mysteriously missing, or made away with, when wanting for 
official purposes, on which account the former lord-keeper always obliged 
the ^^riding-clerk'' to give him a receipt' for the roU her majesty had 
pricked. 

The state machinery in this department was not always completed at 
one sitting of the privy-council; alterations were needed; these were 
effected by the queen writing with her own hand "• Vacatur^ on the 
side of the roll against any objectionable name which she might have 
pricked ; she then pricked another of the two remaining, or if reasons 
had come to light that neither of the three were eligible for sheriA, the 
queen with her own hand inserted a fourth name. Such revision was 
found needful in 1705, eight or nine days subsequently to the first cere- 
mony, and was still further carried on early in the new year. ^ The 
queen, Saturday January 6, 1705-6, having a mind to alter the sheriff of 
Stafford, appointed a council, but could not come, being hindered by the 
gout ; the council and clerks were therefore admitted into her bed-cham- 
ber or closet, where she lay on a couch, and there she writ the new 
sheriff's name on the roll." ' Throughout that month, cabinet-councils 
were noted as held in the queen's bed-chamber, or in the closet where 
she was confined to her couch with the gout. ^ On one of these occa^ 
sions," says lord-keeper Cowper, ^^ I was alone with the queen in her 
closet ; she asked me— 

" ' To propose a judge for England and a chief baron for Ireland.' 

^ 1 said ^ that I understood her majesty had reduced her thoughts to 
two, sir John Hawles and Mr. Dormer.' 

" ' Yes,' replied the queen, ' yet lately I have reason not to have so 
good an opinion of sir John Hawles ;' meaning, I suppose, (adds lord 
Cowper,) his late foolish speech for the clause against officers * in the 
house of commons. 

'^ As to the Irish chief baron, I stated to the queen ^ the difficulty of 
procuring a fit man,' and told her it was the interest of England to send 
over as many magistrates thither as possible from hence, thai being the 
best means of preserving the dependency of Ireland on England." 

The observation will not be lost, for even under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, men who had some share in the native blood of Ireland, and 
consequently some feeling for her miseries, were permitted to govern 
her. The Fitzgeralds, the Eustaces, the Taibots, the Butlers, those noble 
Norman Hibernian lines, were invested now and then with power in the 
government of their native land, even by the jealous Henry VIII. A 

* So written by Lord Cowper. • Ibid. • Ibid. 

^The changes of the times had produced some anomalies which the people 
did not like ; scarcely a member sat in the house of commons who was not an 
officer either in army or navy. Like one of the parliameots under king Williania 
it was called the '' Officers' Parliament.'* 
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new system arose with William III., and the dialogue between queen 
Anne and the new keeper of her conscience is curiously illustrative of 
iv» reminding one irresistibly of the refrain of some old Jacobite sonff, 
which, enumerating sarcastically the care queen Anne took of Ireland, 
says— 

** She sends us our judget, our bishops, our deans, 
And better she'd give us, if better she had 1*' * 

Slight as was the share of power of any kind enjoyed by queen Anne, 
she took fire at the idea of the parliamentary independence of Ireland, 
slyly suggested by her cunning lord-keeper. 

Her majesty rejoined in the phraseology peculiar to herself, ^^ I under- 
stand that they (the Irish) have a mind to be independent, but that they 
shall siol."' 

In all probability, the ^ independence^' discussed in this notable histo- 
ncal dialogue was merely that of the Irish parliament, which, by an ini- 
quitous onlinance called ^Poyning Law,'' had, in the time of qneen 
Elizabeth, been subjected in all its acts to the dictation of the English 
privy-council. 

About ten days afterwards, the queen received Mr. Dormer, and gave 
him her hand to kiss on his appointment to the judge's place ; but her 
majesty seems to have persisted in her objections to the chief-justice for 
Ireland. 

It is just possible, that her new lord-keeper, on reading over his last 
notation on the arcana of government, as transacted between himself 
and his royal mistress, thought that he was betraying too far the secrets 
of the prison-house, even to his private note-book, since he declares he 
must break off, for he has sore eyes, and that if he begins again, he must 
put his journal into ^^ short method," perhaps short-handy which in fact 
made it as illegible to most readers as if written in the Greek character 
or in regular cipher. 

It is evident, from many expressions in the Cowper-diary, that there 
was a scheme in agitation between the conforming archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Tennison, the lord-keeper, and the duchess of Marlborough, to 
alter the English liturgy, which providentially never took place ; proba- 
bly the following dateless autograph letter of queen Anne was written 
while this scheme was in course of agitation : 

^QuKEN Anrb to the ARCHBisHor or Canterbort." * 

*» Tuesday." (No date.) 
" My Lord, — This is to desire you would do me the favour on Tuesday morn- 
ing, about eleven, to bring nie the alteration that is to be made in the Common 
Prayer, which you are tb lay before the great-council (privy council) that day, 
because I should be glad to see it before it comes thither. 

^* I am your very affectionate iViend, Ainrs R." 

Endorsed—** For the Archbishop of Canterbury." 

The matrimonial connexion between the royal families of England 

* Jacobite Relics (Appendix). 'Cowper MS. Diary. 

*From Lambeth Palace Library, 941, £ 66, (a holograph,) but copied from a 
txmnsoript in Brit Muteum. 
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and DcDmark bad the efibct of detaching the latter coontry finom the in- 
terest of France while queen Anne eontinoed on the throne. 

The following cnrioos epistle from the queen of Great Britain to her 
nephew of Denmark, prcyres thai mercenary aids, suljectt to that king, 
fought in her armies in Germany. Another great Tictory having been 
won by the duke of Marlborough at Ramilies, Whitsunday, 1700, 
another splendid thanksgiTing procession was mad^ by the qoeen to St 
Panics. This letter was penned oo the occasion : 

QCHS AXXB TO TBS KuD ov DsxHiaK. 

"June 16ih, 1706. 

** Anne, by the grace of God, qaeen of Great Britain, Fiance, and Ireland, 
defender 'of the fahh. &c., to the most serene and potent prince, lord Frederick 
the Fourth, by the tame grace, king of Denmark, Norway, of the Goths and 
Vandals, duke of Sleswick, Holsatia, Ac, our brother, nephew, and friend most 
dear, greeting : 

** Most serene and most puissant king, although report hath kmg since brought 
word to your majesty, with what mighty haroc the combined forces of the Spains 
and of Gaul were routed near Ramilies on the 12th day of the past month, and 
how great glory the Danish Legions hare gotten to themseWes there ; neTerthe- 
less, we have thought it our duty, by these letters, to notify to your majesty how 
much we and our confederates are beholden to those invincible auxiliaries ; for 
it is just and right that those who hare fought so brarely under our standards 
should be crowned with the praise due to them from us. In truth, we cannot 
sufficiently admire that soldiers, almost spent with so long a march, should rush 
into the battle with so much ardour ; but the sight of the enemy inspired them 
with fresh strength, and no sooner had they seen them, than they put them to 
the rout. At last, the Gaul felt himself far, far less than a match for the warlike 
nations of England, of Denmark, and Holland, and thought it safer to hide him- 
self behind his strongholds than to contend in open combat. Scarcely would 
posterity believe that the armies of two monarchies, that threaten the ruin of 
Europe, have been utterly destroyed by a smaller host, and with such tremen- 
dous slaughter, if the glorious spoils, the weaitliiest cities taken, and vast pro- 
vinces subdued, did not testify the iuiportance of the victory. 

** It only remains for us to recommend to your majesty those very brave fel- 
lows who have achieved these feats ; and we by no means doubt but you will, 
according to your wonted liberality and goodness, deign to approve their con- 
duct, that others may be spurred on to valorous deeds. We commend them to 
you as men who have earned no less honour for themselves and the whole 
Danish nation than advantage to Europe. Henceforward, we pray God to have 
your majesty in bis keeping ! 

" Given in our citadel of Windsor, 16th day of June, 1706, and of our reign 5. 
" Your majesty's most loving sister and friend, 

"Ajrira R." 

Lord Peterborough threw up his command in Spain, the same sum- 
mer: he was superseded by one of William IH.'s naturalized military 
colony, who, in a few weeks, lost the battle of Almanza, as lord Peter^ 
borough predicted he would.' 

*Lord Peterborough, in his letter to Admiral Wassanaer, August 23, 1706, 
positively affirms, that afler two months* incessant urging, nothing could induce 
Charles of Austria to advance to Madrid, and seize the crown of Spain wliich 
the British arms had conquered for him. The letters of Peterborough, (Stepney 
MSS. Brit. Museum,) describing the personal impracticability of the German 
oandidate for the crown of Spain, and the utter uselessness of the blood and 
''loquests wasted for him, elicited from Marlborough^ in a. letter to Godolphin, 
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1o the coarse of the contests regarding the nomination of her son-in- 
law, lord Sunderland, to the important offices of lord-privy-seal, and, 
soon after, secretary^of-state, the duchess of Marlborough treat^ the 
queen with unexampled insolence, such as probably was never used, 
even by the mighty Gallican nobles called mayors of tiie palace, to their 
wretched rois faxnianl of the Merovingian or Carlovingian dynasties. 
The immediate dispute between the queen and her tyrant arose from 
Annexe long reluctance to appoint the son-in-law of her female mayor de 
palais to the most responsible offices in the English government, every 
other appointment being already crowded with the Marlborough rela- 
tives. Whatsoever sympathy the world in general may feel with the 
duchess of Marlborough when she taunts her wretohed mistress with 
the misfortunes of her family, and above all, with those of her father, 
James II., it ought to be remembered that it was the boundless indul- 
gence of the latter and his misplaced trust in this woman and her hus- 
band, which were the immediate causes of the misfortunes with which 
she insults his daughter, who was at the same time the partner in her 
guilL Moreover, the queen was in the right respecting the wisdom and 
justice of the question, even as it regarded the public weal. It was in- 
jurious to the cause of the people at large, that the greatest offices of 
sute should be monopolized by one family. Commander-in-chief, lord- 
treasurer, secretaries-of-state, all filled by Marlborough, his sons-in-law, 
and the father of another son-in-law ; while the three other sons-in-law 
and their connexions appropriated all lucrative offices, and the daughters 
formed a phalanx of ladies of the bed-chauiber round the queen, while 
the imperious mother, as mistress of the robes and groom of the stole, 
was supreme over the palace officials, and royalty itself. 

Queen Anne was, likewise, in the right in her antipathy to investing 
lord Sunderland with great power; his enormous defalcations a few 
years afterwards, proved but too well that he was best at a distance 
from the temptation of money.* Moreover, lord Sunderland resolved to 
fill whatever bishoprics fell vacant, according to his own pleasure. Now, 
lord Sunderland afilected not to belong to any denomination of Chris- 
tianity. Can the unhappy queen be blamed if she resisted to the utmost 
of her power the appointment of prelates who suited the ideas or interest 
of such a man ? As the following odious letter was written by this 
person's mother-in-law instead of going to church one Sunday morning, 
just at the time of the strong resistance of the queen to appoint lord 
Sunderland her secretary -of-state, it may be presumed that resistance 
was the matter in dispute. The manner in which the palace despot 

some remarks written with as much spitefalness against Peterborough, as the 
systematic smoothness of Marlborough permitted him to display. Marlborough 
names the Hanoverian Tory party in the correspondence alluded to, the new 
party^ and without entering further into the dull and intricate details of the 
Whigs and Tories of the reign of Anne, the faction of Marlborough, Sunderland, 
and Godoiphin, whose principle it was to carry on a war for ever, and the fac- 
tion of Harley, Peterborough, and Bolingbroke, who more reasonably wished to 
nsmke peace, may be dated from aAer this period in 1706. 

* See lord Mahon's brilliant History of England, after the Peace of Utreoht, 
especially his narrative of the South Sea Bubble. 
12 • 
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speaks to her queen of ^ Mrs. Morley's post** and ^ Mrs. Morlev^s 
place*'* — meaning the legal functions— was scarcely exceeded hj the 
verbal indignities of the French revolutionists in the most calamitoiis 
days of Louis XVI. It is cenain that, in the present century, few gen- 
tlewomen bom and bred would address the poet-mistress of their village 
with phrases equally discourteous. Oh, how the iron mivt have en- 
tered into the soul of the unhappy queen-regnant of Great Britain, as 
she recalled the days when phe permitted the lowering aliases of Mor- 
ley and Freeman to be used in her correspondence with her climbing 
bed-chamber woman. Those names under which the reader has seen 
her carry on the darkest intrigues of her ambitious youth, were now her 
most venomous scourges ! 

** Tu DvcBBM or MARLSoaouoH TO Queen Anne,** [under names of Morley and 

Freemao.] * 

'' Sunday morning, October 20, 1706. 

" I must, in the first place, beg leave to remind ycu of the name of Mrt, MoT' 
Ujfj and of your faithful Freeman, because without that help, I tball not be well 
able to bring out what I have to say, 'tis so awkward to write anjrthing of this 
kind in the style of an address, tho^ none I am sure, ever came from a purer 
heart,' nor can be the tenth part so serviceable to you, if you please— because 
thiy [qftery^ an addren] are generally meant for compUment, which people in 
Mn. Morley' t pott never want, though very of\en it turns to their own prejiuiice. 

** What I bave to say is of another nature ; I will tell you the greatest truths 
in the world, which seldom succeed with anybody so well as flattery. 

**£ver since I received the enclosed letter from Mr. Freeman [the dukt of 
Marlborough], I have been in dispute with myself whether I should send it to 
Mrs. Morley or not, because his opinion is no news to you, and after the great 
discouragements I have met with — only for being faithful to you — 1 concludetl 
it was to no manner of purpose to trouble you any more. But reading tlie letter 
over and over, and finding that he [the duke of Marlborough] is convinced he 
must quit Mrs Morley's service if she will not be made sensible of the condi- 
tion she is in, I have at last resolved to send it you; and you will see by it how 
full of gratitude Mr. Freeman [the duke of Marlborough] is by his expressions, 
which were never meant for Mrs. Morley [queen Anne] to see. He is resolved 
to venture his life and fortune, whenever it can be of any use to youy and upon 
recalling everything to my memory, that may fill my heart with all that pas- 
sion and tenderness I had once for Mrs. Morley, I do solemnly protest I iliink I 
can no ways return what I owe her, so well as by being plain and honest. At 
one mark of it, I desire you would reflect whether you have never heard that 
the greatest misfortunes that hat ever happened to any of your family has not 
been occasioned by having ill advice, and an obstinacy in their tempers.*' * * * 

And here follow three lines which the duchess, or some person out 
of alarm at their contents, has expunged. It ought to be remembered 
that the motive of this insolent attack was neither regarding any ty- 
ranny nor rapacity intended by the queen, but only because she mani- 
fested reluctance at putting the entire power of her government in the 
hands of one family — reluctance worthy of a constitutional queen. Thus 

* Private Corre^jpondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, published by Col- 
burn, 2d edition. 1838, vol. i. p. 71. 

•The self-prniiiie in which the duchess of Marlborough always indulges when 
she 19 about to be more than usually insolent to her benefactress is a charac- 
teristic feature in her correspondence. 
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it was pure self-interest that excited the manifestation of the ^ plainness 
and honesty^' of which the duchess makes such a remarkable parade. 
Still taunting the queen with the misfortunes of her ancestors, this dU- 
iniertsted patriot continues — 

« Though 'tis likely nobody has ever spoken thoroughly to you on those juMt 
misfortunes, I fear there is reason to apprehend there is nothing of tiiis in the 
case of Mrs. Morley, since she has nerer been able to answer any argument, or 
to way anything that hat tht least colour of reaaon in it^ and yet will not be ad- 
Tiaed by those that haTe given the greatest demonstrations imaginable of being 
io her interest. I can remember a time when the was willing to take advice, 
and loved thoee that spoke freely to her, and that is not five yeart ago,^ ahd is it 
poasible that when yoa seriously reflect, that you can do the business upon your 
hands without it! Can flatteries in so short a time have such a power? Or 
catn you think it is safer to take it [advice] from those you have little or no ex- 
perience of, than t^ose who have raised your glory higher than wiis ever ex- 
pected ? And let people talk what they please of luck, I am persuaded that 
whoever governs with the best sense will be the most fortunate of princes." 

This 18 an incontrovertible apothegm, but not apropos to the point 
the writer was wrangling to gain — namely, the appointment of her son* 
in-law to a place of enormous power and profit. It is no manifestation 
of good sense in a monarch to sufler one grasping family to monopolize 
every place in an administration : 

** I am sure this letter will surprise Mrs. Morley, who I believe, was in hopes 
she had got quite rid of me, and should never have heard from rao again on 
any such subject, but instead of that I have ventured to tell you, you have a 
fiiulL There is no perfiection in this world, and whoever will be honest, upon 
that subject, does one in Mrs. Morley's circumstances more service, than in ven- 
turing a hundred lives for her, and if I had as many, I am sure I could freely 
hazard them all to convince her (though I am used as I don't care to repeat) 
that she never had a more faithiUl servant 

"I beg you will let me have this letter again, as well as Mr. Freeman's [thit 
imke of Marlborough' $ letter encloied], because I have some reason to think Mrs. 
Morley will dislike this letter as she has done many not written with quite so 
much freedom, and will accuse me to the chdee of Marlborough and lord Godol- 
pkin* without saying what is my fault, which has oflen been done, ami having 
no copy of this letter I would have it to show them in my own vindication." 

It seems extraordinary why the duchess did not take the trouble of 
keeping a copy of her letter instead of ordering her sovereign, whose 
domestic she then was, to return her this unique epistle after being fa- 
voured with its perusal, a proceeding which certainly sUinds alone in 
the history of royal correspondence. She proceeds with a flow of her 
usual enthusiastic praises of her own excellences, when she contem- 
plates her conduct to the queen : 

*- For nothing tete so heavy upon me as to be thought in the wrong by Mrs. 
Morley, who I have made the bett return to that any mortal ever did; and what I 

* It may be observed how chronologically exact the duchess is, regarding the 
change she had observed in the queen's afl'ections — the reason of which she in 
vain tormented herself to divine, but which certainly arose fVom the scene of 
the gloves. 

' The duchess uses the cant names, Mr. Freeman and Mr. Montgomery, which 
injure the perspicuity of the letter. 
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have done has rareljr been seen upon a stage, everybodjr having some weak- 
ness or passion, which is generally watched or humoured in Mn. MorUy^t place^ 
most people liking better to do themselves good than really to serve another, 
but I have more satisfaction in losing Mrs. Morley*s favour upon that principle 
than any mercenary courtier ever had in the greatest riches that hoM been given, 
and though I can't preserve your kindness, you can't hinder me from endea- 
vouring to deserve it, by all the ways that are in my power." 

Endorsed by the duchess — ** My letter to Mrs. Morley, which you should read 
before you reaid hers." 

Would not any one who had not traced the rise and beginnings of the 
writer of this letter suppose that her pure and virtuous mind was ^ like 
a star, and dwelt apart,^' far from the ^ practices of mercenary courtiers.'' 
And yet, she and ^ her Mr. Freeman^' had contrived to appropriate, by 
means honest and dishonest, the mighty income of upwards of 90,000/. 
of public money, nearly a tenth of the whole revenue (contested as 
it was) with which Cliarles I. carried on the govemihent of his king- 
doms without incurring a national debt. No wonder an economical ruler 
was considered guilty of ^^ just misfortunes'' in the eyes of the ^defaulters 
of untold millions.'' 

The queen's actual answer to this assertion of all the disinterested 
Tirtues on occasion of a contest for a shameless monopoly of interest, has 
not been discovered. The result was, however, that her arrogant pal- 
ace-despot gained her ends, and her son-in-law was, to the queen's grief, 
appointed secretary- of-state ; and what gave the queen infinitely more 
anguish, she was coerced into appointing a bishop of Norwich (his tu- 
tor in his religious principles, such as they were) at his dictation.' 

The unfortunate queen suffered agonies of mind at this juncture. Her 
tears and agitation just preceding this crisis had actually touched the 
heart of one of the family-junta, her old servant, Godolphin, who pleaded 
the cause of their royal mistress in vain to her pitiless tyrant. Few 
persons could have written a letter of such uncompromising insolence 
to any one, after the following picture had been drawn by Godolphin.' 
^ You chide me for being touched with the condition in which I saw 
the queen. You would have been so too, if you had seen the same sight 
I did ; but what troubles me most in all the aflair is, that one can't find 
any way of making her sensible of her mistakes, for 1 am sure she thinks 
herself entirely right." The whole junta were utterly at fault to imagine 
in whom the queen reposed the confidence she had withdrawn from the 
duchess of Marlborough. That person suspected George Churchill, the 
favourite of prince George of Denmark, of being the confidential adviser 
of the queen ; his brother, however, exonerated him from that suspicion 

* Conduct, by the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 175. A contemporary Whig 
historian, Cunningham, when unveiling the proceedings of Sunderland, the father, 
during his exile in Holland at the revolution, declares that he gave his son into 
the car» of Trimnel, a pious clergyman in Holland, to bo instructed in the laws 
and religion of the Dutch republic. Thus the new bishop of Norwich, the tutor 
of a prolessed free-thinker, was a professor of instruction in the Dutch did-iient, 
although forced into domination over the clergy of tlie church of England. — 
Cunningham's Hist, of Great Britain, book 2, p. 97). 

• Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 66. 
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by these remarkable words : " I cannot but think you lay a great deal 
more to George Churchill's charge than he deserves, for the queen has 
no good opinion of him, nor ever speaks to him.'' In a succeeding let- 
ter he mentions his brother George as at the point of death. 

The poor queen had scarcely taken breath after the letter of the 
duchess — wherein the anticipation of disappointed ambition and interest 
vented itself under the tainted assumption of patriotism — when her tor- 
ments were varied by the high-minded stateswoman,— the judge of erring 
dynasties, and hurler of judgments against her immediate benefactors, — 
plunging, direct from her altitudes, into the midst of an insurrection of 
palace-chambermaids, concerning— old clothes. As the particulars of 
this dispute are only recorded by the duchess's own pen, the facts can 
scarcely be considered as represented unfavourably to herself. From 
her narrative on this absurd subject may be gathered that the queen was 
deeply offended by her previous conduct, and " that she considered her- 
self then as much out of favour as she ever had been since, when the 
rupture with the queen was public and open." 

It was characteristic of the duchess of Marlborough that, afler she 
had, by the most deliberate outrages of tongue and pen, estranged the 
affection of her royal mistress, she forthwith began to inquire what new 
favourite had prejudiced the queen against her, and to whose ill offices 
she could attribute her majesty's coldness ? As yet, her suspicions had 
not glanced at her cousin, Abigail Hill. But in the course of the do- 
mestic disturbance touching the queen's cast-clothes, her jealousy first 
received this direction. It will be seen, according to her own version, 
that the duchess distributed old mantuas, old gowns, old petticoats, com- 
modes, headclothes, mantes^ with the justice of a Solon ; nevertheless, 
the bed-chamber women and dressers were perverse enough to declare* 
** that she kept all the queen's best old clothes" for herself.* 

Among the minor objects of the duchess of Marlborough's jealousy, 
was Mrs. Danvers, bed-chamber woman, whose name occurs frequently, 
as if she were near the queen's person, from her youth, until the last day 
of her life. The duchess had persuaded queen Anne that Mrs. Danvers 
was a spy on her majesty, but on whose account her deposition saith 
not. The queen was informed that Mrs. Danvers had said ^^ false and 
impertinent things of the duchess, and therefore, ought to be dismissed 
from the royal employ ;" ' nevertheless, the old servant was retained. 

Again, the queen was distracted by the duchess and Mrs. Danvers' 
old-clothes quarrels. In hopes of placing all parties above these most 
wretched wranglings, her majesty generously gave her bed-chamber wo- 
men 500/. per annum, and new-year's gifts *, and thus, according to the 
phraseology of the duchess, ^ put herself on the foot of a king." Mean- 
ing, it may be presumed, that the queen gave her women of the bed- 
chamber the same allowance that the kings of England gave their 
grooms-of-chamber. If queen Anne thought she could preserve peace 

' Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlboxoagh, voL i. p. 60. Diik« 
of Marlborough to the Duchess. 
* Coze Papers, iaedited, Brit Mut., 9131. ' Ibid. 
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by her liherelity, she was the more miittken. The lonci sqnabblee of 
the mighty duchess relative to her cast garmente raged higher than ever. 
It was contended by her grace *^ that the queen's mistresa-of-the-robes 
was a particular place, and the bed-chamber women had no more right 
to her majesty's clothes than the grooms of the bed-chamber had to take 
them from a king's master-of-the-robes, who nerer had anything bnt a 
part of his linen. However, I never (ailed to give the queen's women 
three or four mantuas* and petticoats every year; some little thinff to her 
sempstress, with a mante or two to the women that looked alter her 
clothes. There would not be more than two or three for my awn ser- 
vice. The dressers railed at me everywhere, and said ^ I took from them 
all their clothes for myself,' though, in this case, everybody that had 
common sense must know they aU belonged to me, and none of them 
to the bed-chamber women, after she came to be queen ; when she was 
princess, by all the old rules of courts they were but to have half the 
old clothes between them. I began this paper to show the power of ^ my 
Abigail,' in obliging Mrs. Danvers, whom she once hated, and her 
daughtf.T too, who 1 thought did not look like a human creature, and 
was always the queen's aversion until the times changed."' 

The first hint which directed the angry jealousy of the duchess against 
her quiet kinswoman, appears to have arisen from this Mrs. Danvers, 
who being on bad terms with Abigail Hill, and believing herself to be 
dying, sent for the duchess, and implored her ^ to protect her daughter, 
and let her be in her place." The duchess told her, ^ she could not, 
for she was then on bad terms with the queen ;" which observation led 
to a long discussion by the sick woman against Abigail Hill, of her 
wickediK-Ks and ill principles and secret enemity to the duchess, with a 
story of [ler behaviour when the queen took her to Bath. At this time, 
Abigail was still Mrs. Hill, (or in modern parlance Miss Hill,) and from 
the narrative may be gathered that the queen and the duchess of Marl- 
borough were at serious variance before the marriage of Abigail with 
Masham, which did not occur until 1707. Some kind of lame pacifica- 
tion took place, which tottered on until the grand and irreconcilable 
rupture in 1708. 

One cause of complaint was, that the duchess wanted to thrust into 
the queen-s service a Mrs. Vain,' as bed-chamber woman ; her brother 
had fallen in one of the Marlborough battles, and lord Godolphin pressed 
the queen mightily to admit this " Mrs. Vain" in her service, who was 
very well bred and agreeable. The queen looked very uneasy at the 
proposal, which the duchess afterwards believed was owing to the fact 
that Abigail did not love ^^ Mistress Vain." All the duke of Marlborough 
and lord Godolphin could say to the queen could not prevail on her to 
admit " the Vain" into her service. Her majesty answered, " she did 
not want a bed-chamber woman ; and when she did, she would not have 
any married person for the future." The first vacancy that occurred, 
the queen took Miss Danvers, the " inhuman looking" daughter of her 

^ MantuaSf seem robes worn over rich jupes or kirtled — mantet, simple mui- 
tles or cloaks. • Coxe Papers, Brit. Mus. vol. xliv., inedited. 

* Ibid. So spelled ; perhaps the name is Vane. 
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old servant, on purpose to keep mistress ^ Vain^^ out, a circumstance that 
enraged the whole femily-junta, male and female. How sedulously the 
queen was watched, and how low the prime minister and the command- 
er-in-chief descended, to waste time in intrigues concerning the appoint- 
ment of a bed-chamber woman, this tirade of the duchess can prove.* 
Her jealousy had not even then settled with fierceness on her cousin 
Abigail. 



ANNE, 

QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Queen Anne's beneficial measures — Anecdotes of her generosity and charity— 
She is kept in penury by the duchess of Marlborough — Queen ratifies the 
treaty of Union with Scotland — Her words when signing it — Angry watch- 
fulness of the duchess of Marlborough — Discovers that the queen had been at 
Abigail HilPs marriage— Tumults in Scotland against the queen— The Came- 
Tonians depose Anne as queen of Scotland — Historical ballads concerning her 
-^Gives her godson the name of Anne — Queen's controversy with Peter the 
Great — She settles the arrangement regarding ambassadors — The queen ac- 
cepts a book from Edmund Calamy — Her hunting at Windsor — Receives inso- 
lent letters from the duchess of Marlborough — Humility of the queen's answer 
— Interview between the queen and the duchess — Queen gives the duchess 
the site of Marlborough House at St. James's — Queen harassed by contentions 
—Insulted at council — Forced to dismiss secretary Harley — Mediation of her 
consort in state aflairs — Her charity to the criminal Gregg — Cabals to remove 
Mrs. Masham from the queen — The queen importuned by the duchess of Marl- 
borough to render court places hereditary — Queen's excuses — Queen^s alarm 
at the Scottish rebellion — Gives her brother the name of the pretender— 
Weeps when he is proscribed — Queen respites the execution of lord Griffin- 
Queen harassed with political disputes — Failing health of her consort — Her 
conjugal tenderness — Queen retires to nurse the prince at Kensington Palace 
— ^Her quiet invaded several times by the duchess of Marlborough — Violent 
disputes — Queen's summer residence in Windsor Park — Queen's letter on the 
victory of Oudenarde. 

To her people, queen Anne looked, as the only means of atonement, 
pardon, and peace, for the wrongs she had committed in her youth. To 
her they replaced the children, of which inexorable justice (if her ex- 
pressed conviction may be quoted) had deprived her. Few readers of 
nistory have given this queen-regnant credit for the great good she ac- 
tually did when on the throne ; still fewer have given her credit for the 
extreme difficulty she had in performing it, struggling with the inertness 
of cruel disease, with her own want of historical and statistic education, 
and, worse than all, with the rapacity of favourites and factions, the 

* Coxe Papers, Brit. Museum, vol. xliv., inedited. 
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norturers of war* an<l revolutions for lucre of private gain. In truth, 
queen Anne is an instance of how much real good may he done hy the 
earnest intentions of one individual, of moderate abilities, and no pre- 
tence, actually bent on actions beneficial to humanity. Those who bow 
the knee in idol-worship before the splendour of human talent, would 
find it difficult to produce two measures, of equal benefit to this island, 
performed by any queen-regnant, of acknowledged power of mind and 
brightness of genius, with those brought to bear by queen Anne, and 
which were her own personal acts. The one is the Bounty she be- 
stowed on the impoverished clergy of the church of England ; the other 
is the Union of England and Scotland. It is indisputable that the most 
influential persons around her, the duchess of Marlborough and the lord 
Somers, were opposed to the latter important measure, the necessity for 
which was felt not only by the queen, but by rational people of both 
countries. Lasting and ruinous civil wars, such as had occasionally 
desolated the island for some centuries, were the only prospect Great 
Britain could look forward to, since the Scottish parliament convention 
had refused to ratify the settlement in favour of the next protestant 
heiress to the island thrones, the princess Sophia. A considerable party 
among the Scottish populace had re-echoed this determination outside 
of the h^U of convention, at Holy rood, in their usual style, by their 
historical ballads, in one of which they thus expressed their distaste of 
Lutheran dissent: — 

" The Lutheran dame may be gone, 

Our foes shall address us no more, 
If the Treaty^ should never go on, 

The old woman is turned to the door." 

Unless the Union had been completed in the lifetime of queen Anne, 
Scotland must have been separated from England, as the convention* of 
that realm had, since the queen's accession, passed a statute repudiating 
from the Scottish crown any sovereign whom the English parliament 
placed on their throne.' Such determination made the Union inevitable, 
as the only means of altering the intractable legislature of Scotland. 

The queen had found some support and consolation from the domestic 
tyranny established by the duchess of Marlborough in the friendship of 
her kinsmen, the duke of Hamilton and the earl of Marr, and to'them 
she undoubtedly confided the injuries she suffered from her ungrateful 
favourite; since the pen of Lockhart of Carnwath, the member for Edin- 

' Treaty for the Union of England and Scotland. 

■To produce pcr.«>picuity it is needful to explain, that by the word convention^ 
as applied to the English and Scottish parliamenta at this era, two different 
meanings are implied. The conventional English parliament which voted Wil- 
liam and Mary sovereigns of England, and superseded the prior right of Anne 
to her brother-in-law, was the last parliament elected in the reign of Charles 11. 
convened or collected for senatorial debate. The Scottish convention signifies 
tlie whole Scottish senate, nobles and knights of the shire, and burghers, who 
sat together convened in one hall in Holyrood. 

• Memoirs of Lockhart of Carnwath. In the year 1703, the question of the 
Hanoverian succession, submitted to tlie senate of Scotland, was negatived by 
fifty-seven votes. 
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Inugh, and one of the comniiMioners of the union, has recorded the 
utter penury to which she subjected her generous mistress, refusing to 
supply her, without a furious contest, with the least sum from the priry- 
porse, of which she was the keeper, and, by all account, the appropriator. 
Perhaps the state of deplorable poverty to which the queen was sub- 
jected, while surrounded by the mockery of dazzling splendour, was 
not the least punishment she had to endure for having once made an idol 
of the evil woman who now sorely tormented her. Anne's disposition 
being undeniably bountiful, she felt this contradiction to her natural in- 
•tinctfl the more severely. 

From the memorable hour when lady Marlborough concealed herself 
in the closet with lady Fitzharding, and listened to James ll.^s remon- 
strance, when he freed his daughter a third time from her overwhelming, 
debts, Anne was, for some unknown reason, forced to submit to every 
impoeition, and to 8u6er her imperious servant's will to be a law to her 
in all the actions of her life. In the course of Anne's career as princess, 
few charities or generous actions appear ; it may be reasonably consider- 
ed, that she was deprived of all means of performing them, since, even 
in her regnal life, at the period when she had commenced some strug- 
gles to free herself from the domination that oppressed her, the duchess 
of Marlborough would neither permit her to be generous nor cl|aritable. 

Lockhart, of Carnwath, the intimate friend of the duke of Hamilton, 
the only real confidant of queen Anne, has led the following anecdotes 
of the sute of her majesty's privy-purse about the year 1706: ** When 
the queen happened to have occasion to call for a small sum of money, 
the duchess of Marlborough, who kept her privy-purse, would tell her, 
* it was not fit to squander away money whilst so heavy a war lasted ; ' 
though, at the same time, a vast sum of the public money was annually 
bestowed in building the duke of Marlborough's magnificent house at 
Woodstock. I remember that, just then, one Mrs. Dalrymple brought 
up from Scotland a very fine japanned cabinet, which, being her own 
work, she presented to the queen ; but it was more than six months be- 
fore her majesty could be mistress of fifty guineas, which she designed 
to give as a return for the compliment — that sum, indeed, being scarcely 
the value of it."' Thus, there is as little new in ladies' works as in any 
other of the vast routine of human inventions. Many persons in middle 
life will remember that in their childhood alLtheir grown-up female rela- 
tions were intent on the act of japanning screens and other ornaments — 
perhaps, they did not proceed to cabinets — but here is a Scottish lady 
capable of japanning cabinets, worthy of the remuneration of fifty gui- 
neas from the queen-regnant, Anne. 

To return to matters of more importance in the character and conduct 
of queen Anne \ whilst her greedy favourite strove to prevent her royal 

' It has been proved that tlie Marl boroughs drew from the public purse at that 
very momeot, the enormous revenue of 64fOX)/. per annum ; before the death of 
the duke, their income amounted to 94,000/. Yet before the second year of 
queen Anne's reign, they were so much limited in their means as to have no 
conveyance of their own. 

* Lockhart of Carnwath, Papers, voL i. p. 207 to 269. 
T0L.JU1.-— Id K 
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mistress from giving the reward she thoaght fit for the ingenDity and 
taste of one of her female subjects, this very &¥ourite was revelling in 
unbounded wealth, the fruits of the very war she urged as a reason for 
penuriousness. As for charity, it may be supposed that the queen dared 
not make the demand of the dragon who guarded her gold, for she bor- 
rowed the sum she needed, and paid it as she could obtain the funds by 
some personal deprivation. A case of touching distress became known 
to her of the sad fate of sir Andrew Foster, a gentleman who had spent 
his life as her father's faithful servant ; he had likewise been ruineid in 
fortune by his adherence to him. The queen had known him when she 
was a child ; and when she was informed that he had expired of famine, 
in some wretched abode in London — his destitution being so complete 
that he left not wherewithal for the purposes of interment — shocked at 
the fete of the unfortunate Jacobite, she was desirous that he might be 
decently buried.* Yet, her majesty, in all points, excepting food, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, was as poor as the unconscious object of her remorse- 
ful charity ; nevertheless, she had some credit, and obtained a loan of 
twenty guineas o( lady Fretchville, one of her ladies, whose name often 
occurs as her personal attendant. Her majesty employed the gold thus 
borrowed for the purpose of giving decent interment to the hapless ser- 
vant of her father.* 

The opposition of the duke of Hamilton to the Union was constant 
and efiectual, until, on a sudden, it ceased. His conduct was considered, 
by all statesmen in and near those times, as most mysterious; hut it was 
generally supposed, that he was gained by the personal influence of 
queen Anne, with whom he maintained an intimate friendship. The 
secret has been divulged by Charles Hamilton, (the duke's son, by the 
unfortunate lady Barbara Fitzroy,) who has given a quotation from a 
despatch of lord Middleton, prime minister to the titular king at St. Ger- 
mains. James Stuart saw the progress of the Union with satisfaction, for 
the woful experience of a century of regal calamity in his family had 
convinced him that the island-empire would always be rent into miser- 
able weakness until that long-needed measure should take place. He 
entreated the duke of Hamilton to forbear from further opposition to the 
Union, as he had it extremely at heart to give his sister (queen Anne) 
this proof of his ready compliance with her wishes, not doubting but he 
should have one day the power of making amends to his ancient king- 
dom.* 

As the queen completed the Union while the duchess of Marlborough 
ostensibly governed her, it has been attributed to the influence of that 
person and her party. Such assertion is completely erroneous. Witness 
the words of Maynwaring, the confidant of the duchess, and himself one 
of the under ministers of state : ^ As for your Scots," says he, writing to 
her,* " it is impossible for you to think worse of them than I do, or to 

• Lockhart of Carnwath's Papers, vol. i. p. 267 to 269. • Ibid. p. 316. 

* Hamilton'8 Transactions, p. 41 — 44, quoted in Continuation of History of 
England. Sir J. Mackintosh, vol. ix. p. 199. 

^Coxe MS. Brit. Museum ; likewise Private Correspondence of the duchess of 
Marlborough, vol. i. p. 396. 
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•pprehend more mischief from them, and I think pour being against the 
Union should always be remembered to your everlasting honour^ for with- 
out that it had been impossible for these people to have supported them- 
aelTes for a month/' Thus, it may be gathered, that the queen derived 
some little freedom from her communication with her northern magnates 
when the Union was ratified, since ^ these people'^ signify Harley and 
his coadjutors, from among whom her Tory ministry wa9 afterwards 
formed. 

The duchess of Marlborough was not the only person in violent op- 
position to the Union. Lord-chancellor Somers, soon after president of 
the council, did all he could to prevent the repeal of the cruel torture 
laws pertaining to the Scottish national constitution, which, together 
with many savage customs in executions, were among the worst abuses 
which this saluuiry Union swept away. Lord Somers had the baseness 
to oppose the abolition of torture, appointed at the will and pleasure of 
the Sicottbh council of state, ^ until after the death of the pretended 
prince of Wales ;" * the tragedy of Nevill Payn, the Jacobite, being tor- 
tured to death, under the regency of Mary II., at a time when this Somers 
was in the English ministry, cannot be forgotten ; his argument would 
betray the use his colleagues in Scotland had made of it since the Revo- 
lution. Torture was likewise used as a power of eliciting evidence in 
criminal causes, as the London Grazette, published in the reign of William 
and Mary, fuliy proves.' 

Notwithstanding all opposition, the measure was passed early in the 
year 1707, both in Scotland and England. Queen Anne signed the 
Union, and ratified it, with great state, in presence of the Sottish com- 
missioners, her own ministers, and the members of both houses of par- 
liament In the act of signing the ratification, the queen is said to have 
made use of words worthy of a more enlightened statist than herself. 

^The Union with Scotland," she said, ^^is the happiness of my 
reign." ' 

On the same day, April 24th, 1707, her majesty dissolved the English 
house of commons, and finally summoned the first united parliament of 
Great Britain, to meet on the ensuing October 23d. The queen cele- 
brated the Union by a national festival. A few days afterwards, she 
went in solemn procession to St. Paul's Cathedral, on May-day 1707, 
when she returned hearty thanksgivings for the successful completion 
of an act of legislature, which she rightly foretold would prove the true 
happiness of her reign. 

The magnificent routine of ceremonial which attended her majesty's 
May-day festival was an easy and pleasant part of the afiiiir ; but, owing to 
the corrupt mode in which her ministry brought the Union into prac- 

' Continuation of Mackintosh's History of England, vol. ix. p. 228. 

*The London Gazette, of April, 1689, more than once mentions, with the cool- 
ness of customary occurrence, that the murderer of sir George Lockhart bad 
been repeatedly tortured, by order of the Scottish council, to force him to dis- 
close his accomplices, without efiect. Brit. Museum. 

' Vie de la reine Anne Stuart, printed at Amsterdam, 1715; and Edmund Ca- 
lamy's Diary, vol. ii. 
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tical eflfect, Scotland was, in the course of a few ensuing weeks, almost 
in a state of open rebellion. 

The queen's attention was, about the same period, diverted from these 
afiairs of vital moment, concerning her realms, to a fresh explosion of 
palace-dissension, arising from a cause which, for three succeeding years, 
left her little peace in the hours of domestic retirement. The strife ori- 
ginated in the furious jealousy now manifested in the behaviour of the 
duchess of Marlborough, against her kinswoman, Abigail Hill. There 
is reason to suppose, from the extraordinary part taken by the queen in 
the secret marriage of this attendant with her page, Samuel Masham, that 
the suspicions of the duchess of Marlborough against her kinswoman 
had burst into open fury before that wedlock, which did not occur until 
the summer of 1707. The poor queen certainly played a strange part 
in the transaction, forgetting her sovereign dignity so far as to go into a 
comer of the palace, to become witness of a stolen marriage between 
two persons of full age, who had the leave of no person to ask concern- 
ing their union, excepting perhaps her own, out of deflerence. And the 
queen condescended to such arrangement, in order that all parties might 
keep their ears safe from a furious explosion of wrath from the imperious 
duchess; the whole forms a palace-incident too ridiculous for belief, 
were it not verified on all sides. How long the knot, tied in the presence 
of majesty, between Abigail and Samuel, would have remained concealed 
in romantic mystery, there is no knowing, if the poor queen Anne, whose 
hand, like that of her unfortunate ancestors, was ever open to give, had 
not thought proper to dower the bride very handsomely from the privy- 
purse; a fund which the Marlborough duchess guarded with angry 
watchfulness. 

^^ The conduct,'' says the duchess, ^ both of the queen and Abigail, 
convinced me there was some mystery ; thereupon 1 set myself to in- 
quire, as particularly as I could, into it ; and in less than a week's time, 
1 discovered that my cousin was become an absolute favourite — that the 
queen herself was present at her marriage in Dr. Arbuthnot's lodgings — 
at which time her majesty had called for a round sum from the privy- 
purse." ' To add to these enormities, the inquiring duchess made the 
discovery, ** that Mrs. Masham came often to the queen when the prince 
was asleep (he was then a declining invalid, and took naps m the middle 
of the day), and she was generally two hours every day in private with 
her. And I likewise then discovered, beyond all dispute, Mr. Harley's 
correspondence and interest at court, by the means of this woman." 
She adds, ^^ I was struck with astonishment at such an instance of in- 
gratitude, and should not have believed it, if there had been any room 
for doubting." The duchess wrote a most exaggerated statement of 
these trivial circumstances to her husband, who replied to her inflated 
complaints with the same calmness and good sense which had aided him 
in attaining the top of the ladder of ambition. His letter is dated from 
his camp, Meldest, in Low Germany, June 3, 1707 : 

" The wisest thing is to have to do with as few people as possible. If you 
are sure Mrs. Masham speaks of business to the queen, I should think you might, 

* Conduct, p. 148. 
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wiih Bome caution, tell her of it, which would do good. For the oertainl/ must 
be grateful, and will mind what you say/' * 

The ducheM did not heed the temperate advice of her astute husband, 
bat inflamed her mind with cogitations on the barbarity, ing^ratiude, and 
wickedness of the ^queen^s intrigues'^ with her cousin — a homely 
dresser, or chamber-woman. It is difficult to imagine how the word 
^ intrigues,'*' could apply to her majesty's conversations with her author- 
ised servant, during the day-slumbers of her invalid and declining hus- 
band, since it was on Abigail Masham all personal assistance that the 
queen required in attending on hii^ devolved ; and at night she slept on 
tt pallet, in the ante-chamber to her majesty's bed-room, within call ; ' 
the queen often supported prince George when he was labouring under 
bk dreadful attacks of asthma,' and she required some help beyond what 
ber own strength could afibrd. 

Very much perplexed seems the duchess of Marlborough to have 
been in her endeavour to make out a case of injury, to herself or to any 
one else, from the queen's intimacy with Abigail Masham. In the course 
ci her investigation, she says, ^ My reflection quickly brought to my 
mind many passages which had seemed odd, but had left no impressions 
ci jealousy. Particularly, I remembered, that a long while before this 
occurred, being with the queen — to whom I had gone very privately by 
a secret passage from my lodging to the royal b^-chamber — on a sud- 
den this woman, Abigail, not knowing I was there, came in with the 
boldest and gayest air possible. But upon the sight of me, stopped, and 
immediately asked, making a most solemn courtesy, ^ Did your majesty 
ring ?' and then went out again. This singular behaviour needed no in- 
terpreter now to make it understood." ^ 

All these important reminiscences and investigations were part and 
parcel of the delights of the summer seclusion at stately Windsor. The 
queen and her attendant had already been taken to task, and duly lec- 
tured for the stolen marriage. Her majesty's portion of the objurgation 
being administered in die following manner : — ^ The next opportunity I 
bad of being alone with the queen, 1 could not forbear putting her in 
mind, * That she used to say, when she was desired to keep anything a 
secret, she would however tell it to me, because, according to Mon- 
taigne's observation, telling a thing to a friend, is only telling it to 
oneself;' bat yet she had kept the secret of my cousin Hill marrying 
Mr. Masham, a long time from me. But the only thing I was concerned 
at, that it plainly showed a change in her majesty towards me, as I had 
once before observed to her. When the queen was pleased to say ^ that 
it was not sAe that was changed, but me, and that iif I was the same to 
ber she was sure she was to me;' the queen added, with a good deal of 
earnestness, ^ I believe I have spoken to Masham a hundred times, to tell 
you of her marriage, but she would not.' This startled me, and blind 
as I had been before, I began to open my eyes when I came to reflect 
Bpon these words, which plainly implied, that Mrs. Masham had oAen 

> Conduct, p. 185. * Lord Dartmouth's Notes. ' Ibid. 

« Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough. 

13 • 
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had eonflultations with the queen, though she woald not have been 
thought to presume to speak to her majesty about this or anything else. 
When I asked her about her secret marriage, she (Mrs. Masham) told 
me, ^She believed the bed-chamber woman had told the qneen of it.'"* 
So far was she from owning to her inquisitor that the queen had acted as 
witness of the same. 

It is indeed remarkable, in the course of the fierce scrutiny henceforth 
instituted by the imperious duchess, on the condoling goesiping between 
the queen and Mrs. Masham, in the sick room of the declining prince, 
how she betrays the system of espionage kept up by her on Uiese im- 
portant palace-secrets. ^When the queen went privately to AbigailV 
wedding in the Scotch doctor's chamber," says the duchess, ^ the &ct 
was discovered by a boy belonging to one of the under-servants, who 
saw her (the queen) going alone. After this,'' continues the duchess 
^ I went three or four nights together to the queen, hoping to do some 
good with lier, but I generally found Mrs. Masham in the waiting-room 
ready to go in as I came out. One of these times, as I passed by her, I 
told her that I had a desire to have some talk with her, and she answered 
me with a low courtesy and a great deal of humility, ^ that she woold 
wait upon me.'"* 

The duchess changed her mind in regard to her first intention of 
giving ^ the party suspected" of ill offices with the queen, a sound per-' 
sonal rating, instead of which she wrote to her an angry letter from 
Woodstock Palace. The superior style of the answer astonished her, 
and she became convinced that the serving-maid kinswoman h^ been 
prompted by her other cousin, the statesman, Harley. Here the far- 
seeing duchess was mistaken, for Mrs. Masham wrote in a better style 
than secretary Harley, or the duchess, or any of the courtiers of the era, 
as any one may ascertain who compares their respective compositions. 
It is likewise undeniable that her letters surpass those of the authors and 
poets among whose correspondence they are found.' Mrs. Masham had 
a large red nose, was very plain, and had miserable health ; but she was 
a person of talent, and must have educated herself amidst the privations 
and miseries of her early life. 

It does not appear that she was guilty of any of the circumventing 
ingratitude regarding her royal mistress on which the duchess rails, in 
theatrical rant, using the words " barbarous," " horrid," and even " ghast- 
ly I" * Much trouble would have been saved to the queen, if she had 
authorized Mrs. Masham to say to her cousin — ^^ The confidential inti- 
macy between the queen and myself originated with yourself ^ for the 
queen, by accident, overheard you railing on her to me, and expressing 
loathing and hatred to her person without provocation, about a mere 
trifle ; hence the change in her heart and a fleet ions towards you." But 

* Coxe Papers. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson, BriL 
Museum, inediied. The same scene is printed in the Conduct, but the MS. has 
far more matter and circumstance. 

•Coxe Papers. MS. Letter before cited. Hitherto inedited. 

*See the Swift correspondence. Swift himself speaks very highly of her 
abilities. * Ibid. 
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this was nerer done, and the duchess continued to search and strike in 
the dark, like a blind person enraged. Perhaps if she had known and 
even believed the cause, her self-sophistry would have explained it away, 
— as, for instance, she knew the abusive and taunting letter she had 
written to the queen, in her rage at finding her majesty unwilling to ap- 
point her son-in-law, lord Sunderland, secretary-of state ; and yet she 
could wonder that the queen loved her no longer, whilst she laid the 
iault of the change on her cousin, who certainly had no concern with 
that epistle ! 

The queen's attention was at last aroused from these grovelling wrang- 
lings by the alarming state into which her favourite measure of the Union 
had plunged Scotland. Yet, in all justice, it ought to be added, that the 
discontents arose from the flagrant perversion of a large sum the English 
parliament had voted, as ^^ equivalent" to Scotland, to the purposes of 
private interest and peculation, for no titde of which was the sovereign 
accountable. 

The " equivalent money," which was to smooth all impediments to 
the practical working of the Union of Scotland with England, consisted 
of 398,085/. 1 0<., paid to Scotland, as indemnity for a certain portion of 
the national debt then first saddled on Scotland, which henceforth bore 
an equality of taxation with England, for the purposes of paying the in- 
terest. Unfortunately, none of the ^^ equivalent" found its way into the 
possession of the great body of the people, or even of the middle-class 
tax-payers, who forthwith had to pay taxes on malt, salt, and all the 
endless inflictions of the excise. The poor commonalty showed their 
indignation by pelting the twelve wagons which carried the ^' equivalent 
money," graciously sent by the queen^s ministry, through Edinburgh to 
the gates of the castle. Although it was guarded by a party of Scotch 
dragoons,* this pitiless pelting could not be averted ; indeed, the military 
escort, as well as the money-carts, took refuge in the sheltering walls of 
the castle, thoroughly encased and encrusted with mud. No sooner was 
the treasure safely lodged in the castle, than a plot was forthwith hatched 
to seize it by force or fraud, and effect a division somewhat diflerent 
from that intended by the queen's ministry. John Kerr of Kersland, 
Esq., the leader of the Cameronians, was one of those persons who, like 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and the rest of the aristocracy, intrigued on 
both sides, and made ready to swim, either as Jacobite or revolutionist, 
as the tide set the strongest ; he obtained information of this scheme, or 
rather, it is supposed, contrived it himself, and forthwith denounced it to 
the duke of Queensberry, who was to receive the largest slice of the 
equivalent. The duke seemed surprised, but requested the informer ^ to 
go into the measures of the conspirators ;" and that he might do so with 
security, the duke obtained for him a privy-seal from the queen.' 

" AiriTE R. Whereas we are fully senfsible of the fidelity and loyalty of John 
Kerr of Kersland, Esq., and of the tervices be performed to us and to our gov- 
ernment, we therefore grant him this, our royal leave and license to keep com- 
pany and associate himself with such as are disaffected to us, and to our govern- 
xnent, in such way and manner as he shall judge most for our service. 

' Life of Edmund Calamy, vol. il. p. 64. * Ibid. vol. iL p. 65. 
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" Given tinder our TOjn\ hand, at our Castle of Wiodtor, dia 7th of J0I7, 1707, 
of our reign, the sixth year. Ani R." 

Queen Anne's hand is not expected to be found among the dark and 
treacherous schemes which recal to memory the tarbulent nnder-coiw 
rents of plots which agitated not only public, but domestic life, in the 
. two preceding centuries. There is little doubt that this spy would bate 
tempted many of his countrymen to ruin, only he waa seen coming cot 
of Godolphin's house in St, James's Square, by a Scotch Jacobite, who 
wrote the news to the circle of the duchess of Gordon.' Kerr's treach- 
ery was then suspected.' 

In order to regain the confidence of his party, Kerr of Kersland con- 
trived to draw the Cameronians into a protestation against queen Anne. 
He therefore convened a formidable muster of those fierce sectarians, the 
followers of ^ preacher Macmillan," who, at the Mereat Cross of Edin- 
burgh, (the scene of many previous political freaks,) made a public de- 
claration against queen Anne, saying, ^ she had forfeited the crown of 
Scotland by imposing the Union, and affirmed that it was unlawful to 
pay her taxes, or render her obedience."* 

Such was the use Kerr made of the above quoted document under 
queen Anne's hand and privy-seal. He finished by accusing Godolphm 
and his associates of being Jacobites, because he could not prevail on 
them to supply Edinburgh Castle with ammunition and stores. They 
in fact scarcely knew what the attachments of John Kerr of Kersland 
actually were ; in reality, they had much the same tendency with their 
own devoted afilections to self-interest as soon as the most sure method 
of securing it was ascertained. The last organized struggle against the 
union of England and Scotland was dissolved by this intrigue. The 

> Calamy, p. 65 — 67. 

* Among other benefiu of the Union, that measare extirpated the market for 
bribery, which had caused a base portion of the Scotch aristocracy to sell their 
influence for whatsoever they could get from England or France — sometimes to 
both. 

»* The equivalent" seems the last bribe, and this plot, conducted by John Kerr, 
one of the last schemes of a species as disgraceful to the government as it was 
to the hired spy, who hoped to lead on those who trusted him to their destruc- 
tion. Twenty or thirty of his associates were to appear on the Castle Hill at 
noon, when company was usually promenading. The conspirators were to wear 
swords, and to have pistols privately about them. The leader was to inquire 
for some officer in the castle, it mattered not who he might be. As soon as the 
gate was opened (which was never refused to any gentleman), the Jacobite 
leader was to pistol the sentinel ; his friends were to follow, and secure the cat- 
tle-bridge, and one hundred more of the party walking on the Castle Hill were, 
on this signal, to make the best of their way aAer them, and secure all the cash. 
The plan, Kerr declared, was only too feasible; for there were but thirty-five 
efl!ective soldiers in the castle, some of whom he had himself been the instru- 
ment of gaining, and the garrison was destitute of ammunition. Kerr, in vaia, 
gave the alarm to the duke of Queensberry ; then finding no measures of secu- 
rity taken, he hastened to London, and from thence hurried to Windsor, where 
he demanded an audience of lord Godolphin, and proved how trusty he was as 
the queen's spy and authorized plot-contriver, by informing that minister of an 
invasion that was intended by France, to take place simultaneously with his a^ 
tempt on the Castle of Edinburgh. ' Life of Calamy, vol. ii. p. 67. 
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celebrated ^ eqaivalent^ rested safely in the fortress of the good city un- 
til it was divided among those who earned it,' and the whole island, 
content or malcontent, obeyed ostensibly the sceptre of queen Anne, as 
queen of Great Britain, instead of the sovereign of the separate kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. 

While the Cameronians manifested their discontent at the proceedings 
of Anne, the first queen of Scotland, by formally deposing her at the 
Mercat Cross, the poets of the north exhaled their indignation in a dif- 
ferent mode, and many quaint and comical ballads still remain in oral 
memory, which, as illustrative of the Union, must, by the way, be pretty 
considerable enigmas to the ^^ spinners and knitters in the sun,'' if they 
are chanted by them at the present day. The most spirited of these 
lays invoked the name of queen Anne in a strain of anything but bene- 
diction, to the lively air called by the French, ^ Je suis un petit tamr 
hmr^ which, if every nation had its right, is, after all, an old Scotch 
melody : 



*^ Yoa''re right queen Anne, queen Anne, 
You're right queen Anne, queen 
Anne; 
YouVe towed us in your hand, 
Let them tow us out wha can ! 
* You're right queen Anne, queen Anne, 
You're right queen Anne, my dow ;* 
YonWe curried the old mare's hide, 
She'll fling nae mair you. 
■m tell you a tale queen Anne, 
A tale of truth ye'U hear, 
It's of an auld guid roan. 
That had a good grey mare. 
« He'd that mare on the hills, 
And twa mair in the sta;' 
But that untoward jade, 
She*d do no good at a'. 
** For when he grathed * that mare. 
Or curried her hide fu' clean. 
Then she would stamp and wince, 
And show twa glancing e'en. 
•* Whene'er her tail played whisk. 
Or when her look grew shy, 
It's then the wise auld man 
Had need to stand aby. 
*He hired a farrier stout,* 
Frae out the West conntrie. 



I A craAy selfish loon. 

That loved the wliite money. 
*< The white and eke the red. 
And he has ta'en an aith,* 
That he would do the deed. 
• • • 

** And he brought a' his smiths,* 
I wot he paid them weel I 
And they hae seized the mare, 
And bound her neck and heel. 

" The wise auld man he laughed. 
And wow 1 but he was fain \ 
He bad them prod* enough, 
And skeip * her ow'r again. 

^ The mare was hard beset, 

And grained and routed sair ; 
And aye her tail played whisk, 
When she durst do no mair. 

" And aye he bored her ribs. 
And gae her tither switch, 
We'll learn ye to be douce,* 
Ye auld wansonsy witch I 

** The mare right piteous stood. 
And bore all patiently; 
SHe deemed it for her good. 
Though good she ne'er could see ! 



* Lockhart of Carnwath gives the items of its distribution ftora a document 
which no one has gainsayed. * Dove. 

*The gray mare on the hills is Scotland, **The twa others in the stall" are 
Bngland and Ireland. 
^ Gi rthed. * Duke of Queensberry. 

* Oath of the High Commission for the Scottish Union. 

* The one-and-thirty commissioners. * Spur. 

* To lash till the skin comes ofL * Tame and iweet-tempeiad. 
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*' The smitbi were amoor'd ilk ane,' 
The wise aald man was slain. 
The last word e>r he said, 
Was with a waefu' main. 

*^ * wae be to the mare, 
And a' her ha!e countrie, 
I wish I had let her rin 
As wild as wild could be/ 

** The mare she scaped away, 
Frae among the deadly stour. 
And scampered haim to him * 
Wha ought * her anet before, 

** Take heed, qaeen Ahoe, queen Anne I 
Take heed queen Anne, my dow^ 
The auld gray mare's oursel — 
The wise auld man is you." 



«Bat desperations'! force, 

Will drive a tame man mad, 
And desperation's force 
Has roused the good auld yaud} 

** And when one desperate grows, 
I tell you truth, queen Anne, 
None kens what he will do. 
Be it a beast or man. 

** Our mare first shook her ears, 
And then she gave a snore,* 
And then she gave a rear, 
Made all the smiths to glower I 

** The mare then made a burst 

With ten mares' strength and mair, 
Made a' the klpples crash, 
And a' the smiths to rair. 

No doubt, laureate odea invocatory of the name of queen Anne, sung 
at St. James's, on her birth-nights, being ^ done into music by the best 
hands," might be quoted ; the tenour of which would be more in unison 
with that species of solemn dullness, called ^ the dignity of history." 
But to show the spirit of an age at one bold dash, let the songs of the 
people, on any movement reported to emanate from the sovereign, be 
examined. This northern lyric, it will be noticed, threatens queen Anne 
with Scotland, ^ scaping haim to him wha aught (owned) her ance (once) 
before ;" a Jacobite hint, which occurs in another national ballad, pos- 
sessing, moreover, the advantage of hitching the whole of the queen's 
commissioners for the Union of Scotland, with some of their character- 
istics, into a much shorter and livelier page, than if attempted in plain 
prose: 

" Now fy, let us a' to the * Treaty !' 
And we shall see wonders there, 
For Scotland's to be a bride, sirs I 

And wed to the earl of Stair. 
There's Queensberry, Seafield, and Marr, sirs. 

And Morton comes in, by the bye ; 
There*s London, and Leven, and Weems, sirs, 

And Sutherland frequently dry.' 
** There's Roseberry, Glasgow, and Duplin, 

Lord Archibald Campbell and Ros9-~ 
The president Francis Montgomery, 
Wha ambles like any paced horse. 
There's Johnstoun, Dan Campbell, and Ross, too! 

Whom their court hath still on their bench ! 
There's solid Pitmedden and Forgland, 
Wha designs jumping soon on the bench. 

* Mare, or rather jade with the / pronounced y. ' Snort 

' Smothered each one. * The heirs of James IL 

* Owned ; "ought," as the past of the verb oim, is still vernacular among the 
East Anglians ; he ought her, is in the same sense as in the above ballad, ^ he 
owned her." 

' The devotion of this noble to strong potations, is frequently glanced at in Ja- 
cobite satire. 
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"There's Ormistoun and Tillicoultrie, 

There's Smollett for toua o' Dumbarton, 
There's Arniston, too, and CamwatkU^ 

(Put in by bis uncle lord Wharton.) 
There's Grant and the young Pennicuik, sirs, 

Hugh Montgomery, Davy Dalrymple, 
There's one who will surely bear bouk, sirs, 

Prestongrange who indeed is not simple. 

** Now we'll all bless the jimp one-and-thirty, 

If they prove not to be traitors in fact. 
But see that their bride be well drest, sirs, 

Or their councils roust ilka gae back. . 
May the auld one then take the hale pack, sirs, 

Awa on his back with a bang, 
Then well may our new buskit bride, sirs. 

For her amfini wooer look langV 

Meantime, the list of union-commissioners enumerated in the above 
ballad, which comprised the chief of queen Anne's Scotch agents, b^ 
came exceedingly unpopular in the north ; and, assuredly, the scanda- 
lous corruptions in regard to the equivalent-money were quite sufficient 
to throw all Scottish people at large into the state of desperation so gra- 

ghically allegorized in the ballad of ^The Auld Grey Mare.'' The 
inding of the chevalier St. George was looked forward to by many in 
the north, as the only event likely to eflect a ^ repeal of the Union," ' — 
a cry that soon became as much reiterated in Scotland in the earlier 
years of the eighteenth century, as we have heard it in the nineteenth in 
regard to Ireland. The pride of the Scots was deeply hurt at the ex- 
tinction of their parliament and the monarchical dignity of their separate 
realm, as they told the world in the following historical song : — 

* The Jacobite historian, Lookhart of Carnwath. Lord Wharton was so furious 
a republican Whig, that Lockhart the Jacobite being put into the commission by 
his interest seems surprising. Yet if we compare the ballad with his history, 
the assertion seems uue enough. Probably the Jacobitism of Lockhart deve- 
loped itself in the course of this business, as it seems his first entry into histori- 
cal life. 

*Lord Dartmouth's Notes to gurnet's Own Times, vol^i. p. 489. <*King Wil- 
liam IIL told the earl of Jersey, ^ that it was a maxim of the Stuart kings (what- 
soever advances they pretended towards it) to have qo union with Scotland, 
though, in his opinion, it would be an advantage, for it could not be done with- 
out admitting a good number of Scotch members into both houses of parlia- 
ment, who must depend upon thi crown for eubeiatenee.^ " The king added, ^* * that 
he was not desirous that the experiment should be made in his reign, for he had 
not the good fortune to know what would satisfy a Scotchman 1' " From this 
speech it may be inferred, that he was no more willing to take any steps towards 
a union with Scotland, than the monarchs he had supplanted, and whom he 
censured on that account ; wherefore the failure was more criminal in them than 
in him, who drew firom taxation fiflcen times the revenue of any Stuart king, it 
would be difficult to decide ; as he had a swarm of Dutchmen to satisfy, he was 
not likely to make trial as to what might ^ satisfy a Scotchman." He certainly 
meditated providing for his Scottish Celtic subjects, by extermination, of which 
the Glencoe massacre was a prelude, and the unfortunate colonists at Darien 
were far *<fW>m satisfied," being by his machinations deliberately starved to 
death.— [See Eocyc. Brit. Sir J. Dalryrople*s Hist and Appendix.] 
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** Ftraweel to a' our Sootdsh fiune, 
Fareweei our ancient glorjr ; 
Fareweei e'en to our Seot^ib name 
Sae famed in martial story. 
** Now Sark rins o'er the Solway sandi, 
And Tweed rins to the ocean ; 
To mark where England's proyinee itandt— 
Sic a parctl of roguei in a natum T' 

The extreme mildness and mercy of queen Annexe conduct, in return 
for many provocations (incited by such lays as these) was after all the 
best policy, even had she studied its mere statistical eflfect, instead of 
positively refusing, as she did, to shed blood on the scafbld for insttr- 
«ency. 

Much despised as the personal character of Anne has been, the pecu- 
liar tone of action which she prescribed to herself— perhaps, as peni- 
tence for former ill deeds, the memory of which was heavy on her heart 
— had the beneficial eflect of preventing infiamnaatory retaliation. If the 
angry demonstration of the people of Scotland had been met by a spirit 
of cruelty, or even severity, an exterminating war would have ensued, 
as disgraceful to humanity as that which desolated Ireland in the latter 
years of queen Elizabeth. 

Anne's great seal was cancelled on occasion of the Union, and a new 
one designed ; instead of her figure being delineated as formerly in 
equestrian progression, with greyhounds coursing by the side of her 
steed, her majesty was represented seated on a rock as Britannia, with 
the Union flag fiying near her, and the intersected cross of St, Andrew 
and St. George on her shield.' 

Of course, the attendance of the Scottish members of parliament in 
London, and the sixteen peers elected as the slender representation of 
the Scottish nobksse^ drew some of the most wealthy and influential 
persons of that nation to London. The presence of so many of the 
Scotch nobility afforded some protection to the queen, and aided her in 
balancing the power of the faction that oppressed her. National jea- 
lousy, and party jealousy, forthwith took the alarm, and spoke, in their 
accustomed organs of lampoons and squibs, against the northern in- 
break. The well-known asseveration of the queen, in her first speech 
after her accession, ^ that her heart was entirely English," had passed 
into a sort of motto-proverb, and was inscribed on various of her me- 
dals. These words were retorted by English satire as a taunt on her 
supposed partiality to the Scotch after the Union : 

" The queen has lately lost a part, 
Of her " Entirely English heart," 
For want of which by way of botch. 
She pieced it up again with Scotch." 

Apparently the Scotch were ill-treated at this juncture : on pretence 
of the return of the sixteen peers elected to the British house of lords at 
every new parliament, the English legislature denied seats in the house 
of lords to those Scottish lords who possessed English peerages. 

' Engravings of Medals and Seals. Brit Museum. 
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Such was a great wrong, for the very small number of sixteen, elected 
as their representatives by the Scottish nobles, had been fixed with re- 
ference to the number who sat in the house of lords as English peers. 
As a consolatory mark of favour for the injury of denying the duke of 
Hamilton his seat in the house of lords as duke of Brandon, the queen 
stood godmother in person for his third son, and, following the example 
of the celebrated ^ueen of Louis XII., Anne of Bretagne, her majesty 
gave the boy her own name of Anne, unsheltered by the addition of any 
masculine baptismal name. The noble young Hamilton was, perforce, 
called ^' lord Anne," from his infancy, to his arrival at guanlsman^s 
estate, — for lord Anne Hamilton, although not quite so much celebrated, 
was (like his partner in nominal affliction, the great Anne duke de Mont^ 
roorency) a valiant soldier.' 

Among the current events of the sixth year of queen Anne, an odd 
circumstance occurred in regard to the ambassador of Peter the Great, 
which occasioned remarkable alterations in the laws of this country con- 
cerning foreign ministers. Prince Matveof, after attending the queen's 
levee, and taking formal leave of her, when recalled to Russia was 
arrested in St. James's Street, on the writ of Mr. Morton, laceman of 
Covent Garden, July 27, 1707, and buried, with much indignity, to a 
spunging-house.' The noble Russian, who did not seem to comprehend 
the cause of the attack, resisted his capture manfully, laid several of the 
bailifiT's poss^ low in the kennel, and wounded seriously more than one 
of them. There does not appear to have been the slightest occasion for 
violence, or any intention to wrong the tradesman, the amount of that 
and other debts being only 50/., for which satisfaction was instantly 
given. Of course the Russian ambassador left England in great disgust, 
and made a very serious complaint to the czar of the insult All l^ne- 
ficial intercourse of trade was immediately stopped by the czar, who 
likewise threatened a declaration of war ; on which queen Anne entered 
into an elaborate explanation, that the insult did not originate from any 
wrong intended by her or by her ministers, but arose from the rudeness 
of a tradesman that prince Matveof had incautiously employed. But this 
explanation, however reasonable it might seem in the eyes of an English 
queen and her ministry, was by no means satisfactory to czar Peter. It 
caused him, however, to write a very naive and original epistle, request- 
ing ^^ the high and mighty princess Anne, queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to return him by bearer the head of Morton, the laceman, of 

* In 1726, Lockhart of Carnwath wrote to his titular king, James III., ** that tiie 
duke of Hamilton was soliciting a commission in the guards of king George, for 
his younger brother, lord Anne, but that was no reason why the duke should not 
prove a true Jacobite according to promise, when the time was ripe " Lord 
Anne Hamilton, nevertheless, lived and died practically iaithful to the Georgian 
monarchs. His wife, Mary Pownal, lost her baptismal name in the appellation 
of Lady jfnnc Hamilton. This lady, when a widow, was appointed a lady of 
the bed-chamber on the marriage of Charlotte, princess of Mecklenburg, with 
George IH. The author of these biographies has been favoured by Mrs. Shickel- 
thorpe, of Norfolk, with the examination of an autograph letter addressed by lady 
Anne to a relative of hers, describing the royal wedding. 

* Lord Dmrtmoutb's Notes to Burnet. Toone'i Chrooologj. 
TOL. XII. — 14 
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OjwBt GvwL locciKr win imt Madi ■■! HBdi oi ssy oi hii lidtn 
afrd ftbf^jc« a ibe sHMh ob prmre JiatveoC thu her wujimxy might 
bsre iaickmn:did m her dmceoas mmI prinaiL^ 

Tsie q-a>Rs. vte had Tcry'liole kaovMIpe i i yidi iig the vnied cos- 
tMEtf urtc BBJiiKn of the kiacdoBS of the eulh, wh at once imazed 
azid fr«ru^ kx laii orienttl deaiaad of the headi and hands of Mr. Morton 
and bs9 aH-^iantt ; the dejind her aeci ctarr ** to amie the car, thtt 
the had z'A i^ dicpoflal of anr headi in her kmfdoa, bat thoae Ibiieited 
br the infnciwa of ceitam bva. which Mr. M<HtoB and his posse had 
DOC infnnztdS* Car Peier either eoald not, or woold not hMtere such 
vss uie c^se. and yet he had himself been loo; enoagh in Enghmd, in 
the preceding leifD- ftndyinf sfaip-carpentiT at Say Coort, Deptfoid, to 
knov ihMi Cngitthmen did not have their heads and hands chopped off 
at tl^e caprice of the crown. However, if he knew better, his boyut did 
noL and the angry conespondenee between bin and qoeen Anne, or her 
officials, cootinocd (br two years^' But to make an aid of the incident, 
it must be noted here, that the queen luckily thought of sending one of 
her officials. Mr. Wbitworth. who imdeistood Mnscorite nsiges, to ny, 
^ That ahhoogfa nothing had been acted against prince Matveof bat what 
the English law allowed, yet those laws were rery bad and inhospitable 
ones, and that her majesty had had them repealed, so that his imperial 
majesty's arobassadora could nerer be sobjected to sach an insolt and 
injur}' a£ain.^ 

Such concession was no compliment, bat mere matter of &ct, which 
the queen, for the sake of the peace of her capital, was glad to ^ply to 
all the anilnssadors and resident ministers who came to England. From 
the reign of Anne, the persons of ambassadors and indiTidaals of their 
suites have remained sacred from arresL* 

According to court regulations, the persons of ambassadors had pre- 

*The State Paper Office contains a voluminoas correspondence on this iacidenL 
* A u'iM> Hnd just law, since no tradesmen are compelled to give them credit, 
or to flea! r.therwise than for ready money, while previously the most infamous 
impositions wore known to have taken place on the inexperience of (breigners. 
Indeed, tlif Konenl usages of England respecting foreign envojrs and resident 
mini«terfl savoured strongly of recent barbarism. At Westminster Abbey, among 
the other pi;rlit8 with which the public were then regaled, were the embalmed 
corpses of two ambassadors, said to be those of Sardinia or Portugal, who bad^ 
died in London. Their English creditors had arrested them for debt, and taken 
possession of their corpses when about to be buried ; but, in the course of a few 
months, finding that the poor corpses were still less able to pay them when 
dead than when alive, and being, withal, quite tired of their company at their 
own dw»lliii(;!4, the creditors sent the bodies in their coffins to be deposited in 
Wcstniinftcr Abbey, where they remained above ground, for being Roman 
cntliolics tlicro was no priest to perform their obsequies. Now, the said ambas- 
sadorial cor[)f«os. being very well dressed in cut velvet, and remarkably well 
emlmlmed, the English public thought it a high treat to obtain a peep of their 
defunct excellencies; and the vergers found it for a century and a half a mighty 
profitable concern to show them for an additional penny per head. This re- 
spectable pocp-(i|iow continued to be in vogue so lately as 1794, if not into this 
century. Mr. Hutton of Birmingham mentions seeing the mummy ambosMuiors 
that year, in his Tour through the Sights of London. 
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noody been saered in Encrland, but not, it seems, beyond the precincts 
of the royal residences. The regulations of queen Anne' prevented the 
recurrence, not only of discontent, but of more violent or savage scenes. 
Perhaps^ the czar was the more exacting, on account of the indignity 
oflered to his ambassador, because the duke of Marlborough, that sum- 
mer, was paying great diplomatic homage to his rival, Charles XII., and 
treating him as the umpire of the war in Germany. The deference paid 
to the young warlike Swede did not last very long ; the duke of Marl- 
iKHough did not bestow on him any further attention when he had 
bowed and complimented him out of his way. It is said that Charles XII. 
was indignant at the finery of Marlborough^s dress ; yet even his rugged 
temper felt the insinuating power of the thorough-paced diplomatist 
Maiiborough, in his turn, was shocked at the want of French, and bad 
writing, of the Swedish hero. The following message was sent to queen 
Anne from both renowned warriors, written by Marlborough to Godol- 
phin in thie summer of 1707 : ^^ I am to make the king of Sweden's 
(Charles XII.) excuse, that his letter to her majesty, queen Anne, is not 
m his own hand ; the reason given me was, that the king could not 
write French; but the truth is, the handwriting of Charles XII. is so 
bad, her majesty could not have read it''' 

The queen's unwise condescension in making herself a party at the 
•ecret marriage of Abigail Hill and Samuel Masham had now given to 
the duchess of Marlborough a tangible object to the suspicions of rivalry 
in royal favour, which had long caused her the most restless researches. 
From that moment, every instance of the queen's avoidance of her vio- 
lence, or manifestation of resentment for her unbearable insolence, was 
construed into the effects of the artful misrepresentations of a supplanter. 
Henceforth, she loudly rang all possible changes on the words ^^grati- 
tade" and ^ ingratitude," as if she herself, and connexions, had not owed 
their all to the queen she was abusing. An historian, taking notice of 
her vehement complaints of Mrs. Masham's thanklessness, observes : *^ It 
ie true, she was her near relative, and. the defect of base ingratitude 

* Instead of giving ambassadors precedence, as at present according to the date 
of their several arrivals, they contended for precedence according to the sup< 
poted rank of the sovereigns they represented ; and such being a point of fierce 
ooniest always at issue between France and Spain on the martial and political 
•rena of Europe, their ambassadors in Eng:land debated it at swords' point, 
fighting, aided by their retinues, at all public processions, and cutting the traces 
of each other's coaches, lest the line should be broken, and one dash in before 
the other. The London populace infinitely enjoyed these frays, and even pre- 
ferred seeing the ^ mounseers" fight to witnessing their own pugilistic encoun- 
ters. The mob resorted, by appointment with each other, wheresoever an am- 
bassadorial procession was to take place. Johnny Bull examined, with much 
deliberation and judgment, the pugnacious qualities of the foreign cavaliers of 
Uie retinues of France and Spain, who fought round the coaches of their ambas* 
ittdors. Pepys mentions his especial delight at witnessing a specimen of these 
eontests, when more than one of the combNatanu lost their lives. The evil cer- 
tainly remained in the recent days of queen Mary ; for Lamberty, it will be 
remeinbered, mentions the anger of the ambassador of the emperor and other 
ministers at the precedence the queen gave, out of favour, to "* Mr. Hop," the 
•mbaasador extraordinary of the States of Holland. 

*Coxe MS. Brit. Museum. 
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seems to run in Iier family.^ He declares withal, ^ that she should have 
chosen her watch-dog on the queen, when she became too grand or too 
indolent to perform that needful office, from a better breed.'' ^ 

Whilst the duchess was in the mood for reviling, she penned the 
queen the following choice epistle. In the course of the letter, she al- 
ludes to the princess Sophia, whose visit to England was so much 
dreaded by the queen as to occasion it to be a threat alternately held . 
over her by two, at least, of the contending parties, into which her sub- 
jects were divided : — 

"Tbb DucHiss or MAELaomoveH to Qviiir Aviri* (under the uraaJ names 
of Morley anil Freeman.) 

•* August 6, 1707. 

^ Lord Marlborough has written to me to put your majesty in mind of count 
Wratii<law'8 i)icture, and in the same letter desires me to ask for one that he 
sent lord treasurer, (lord Godolpliin,) which came from Hanover, which I have 
seen, and which I know you would not have me trouble you with ; and I have 
been so often discouraged in things of this nature, that I believe nobody in the 
world but myself would attempt it; but I know Mrs. Morley s intentions are 
good, and to let her run on in so many mistakes, that must of necessity draw 
her into great misfortunes at last, is just as if one should fee a frieod^s house on 
fire and let tlicm be burnt in their beds without endeavoring to wake them, only 
because they liad taken laudanum, and did not desire to be disturbed. 

" This is the very case of poor dear Mrs. Morley ; nothing seems agreeable to 
her but what comes from the artifices of one that has always been reported to 
have a great talent that way.*' 

This clause seems to point at Mrs. Masham, against whom the duchess 
had declared open war : 

*' I heartily wish she (the queen) may discover her true friends before she 
suffers for the want of that knowledge; hut as for the business of calling for the 
princess Sophia over, I don't think that will be ^o easily prevented as, perhaps, 
she (the queen, to whom the Utter is wrilten) may flatter herself it will, thous;h I 
can't think there can be many, at leas^t that know how ridicttlout a creature she 
(the princess Sophia) is, tlial can be in their hearts for her." 

This attack on the princess Sophia probably originated in some con- 
tempt which that high-minded lady had shown for the character of the 
duke of Marlborough, on his late visit to her court, for the duchess had 
certainly never been in company with the electress : 

*-But we are a divided nation," (resumes the self-suflicient censurer of all 
sorts and conditions of her conteinporurios;) "some are Jacobites that cover 
themselves with the name of Tory, and yet are against the crown. Others are 
so ignorant, that they really believe the calling over any of the house of Hano- 
ver, will secure the succession and the protestant religion. 

*' And some of those gentlemen that do know better, and that have for so many 
years supported the true interest against the malice of all the inventions of the 
enemies of this government, 1 suppose will grow easy, and will grow pretty 
indifferent — at least, in what they may be of no ill consequence, further than in 
displeasing the court, not only in this of the princess Sophia, but in anything 
else that may happen. As Mrs. Morley orders her affairs, she can *t expect much 
strength to oppose anything where she is most concerned. 

" Finding Mrs. Morley has so little time to spare, unless it be to speak to those 
who are more agreeable, or that say what she likes on these subjects, I have 

' Ralph's Answer to the Conduct. *CoxeMS. Brit Museiun. 
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taken tht Hbtrty to write an answer to tliis — which you will say is sincere, and 
can he no fsreat trouble only to sign it with Mortey." 

It is an enigma to know what the duchess o( Marlborough meant by 
the last paragraph of this epistle, unless she had finished up the insult 
by enclosing an answer to her own audacious attack, mimicking the 
manner of the queen's probable reply. She could not mean an answer 
to the small matter of business relative to the 'queen's pictures, which 
she makes the excuse of venting her evil feelings in this unique perform- 
ance, because she only asks for the unofficial signature of ^' Morley." 
The folly of reviling the princess Sophia, in her low-caste term of 
" creature," could only have been perpetrated by one who cared for no 
consequences but the free ebullition of her own spite and spleen. The 
brow-beating style of the epistle proves the terms on which she lived 
with the queen in the summer of 1707. 

Only a few weeks subsequent to the date of the above quoted epistle, 
a circumstance took place, which is solely recorded in a private and 
hitherto inedited letter of Henrietta, the eldest daughter of the duke and 
duchess of Marlborough, who had n>arried to the heir of lord Godol- 
phin, and was of course one of the bonds of the " family-junta." Her 
intelligence is, therefore, correct when she declares, that in a stormy 
council-debate, her majesty rose up in a flutter, and overthrew the chair 
on which she had been seated. From this movement, an augury, in 
jest, was drawn by the triumphant family-faction, that the queen meant 
it as a type or emblem of their overthrow ; a playful allusion to which 
circumsuince is to be found in the following extract of a letter, preserved 
among the papers of his grace the duke of Devonshire: ^ 
Ladt Rialton* to the Duchess of Devonshire 
•••••••« Sept 23, 1707. 

" 1 leave this place, as does the duchess of Marlborough, for St. Albans, lord 
G ^ and lord R , and your slave, for lord Kerrs (?) ; from thence to New- 
market, where your lord's expected. Wee hear he can't stay for your grace. 

*• Wee are every hour expecting to hear of three or four new ministers in great 
places, but the manner of the work is, I own, what delights me extremely, 
though I hear you, madam, have had some meetings with him. 

" Wee are all well here, and like mightily the queen's throwing back her 

chair, being a strong argument for the dissolution. All letters, wee hear, are 

opened ; this can't be, because it comes by a servant of the duchess of Marlbo- 

rougbV I am, my lord duke's and your grace's, with great sincerity and respect, 

^ '* Most faithful, obedient, and humble servant, 

"HtT. RiALTOlf."* 

The time ha^ been noted, when the queen's government made use of 

' Copied by permission of his grace. 

'Lord Godolphin and the husband of the writer, lord Rialton, son-in-law te 
the duke and duchess of Marlborough, and son to lord-treasurer Godolphin. 
«* Lord Kerrs" does not seem intelligible, without we have mistaken the word 
for lord Kent, afterwards duke of Kent, and the head of the j^owerful Grey 
family. He was lord-high-chamberlain, and a virulent Whig. , 

' The lener is signed Htt. Rialton, the first name seeming to be a contractioa 
of Henrietta ; the construction of the epistle is more like that of a lord than a 
lady, but the indication of the Christian name shows that it nmtt be written by 
My Rialton. 

U* L 
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the protestanto of the Cevennea in France, as a means of annoying Loub 
XIV. ; of course their leader, Cavallier, with his comrades, (being gueril- 
las, called camisards^) received a warm welcome in London, when they 
took shelter under queen Anne^s protection from the wrath of their king. 
Scarcely were they settled as refugees, when the lively spirits of the 
natives of the south began to efllervesce in a style extraordinary, even 
among the numerous sectarians of Great Britain. Their ministers, aAer 
remaining in trances or slumbers, such as would in these days have been 
called mesmeric, gave vent to such wild prophecies, that the government 
thought (it to interfere. John Aude and Nicolas Facio, for printing and 
publishing the writings of EUias Marion, were sentenced to be perched 
on a scaffold at Charing-cross and the Royal Exchange, with papers in 
their hats, signifying their crime ; ^ and," adds Calamy, ^ they actually 
suffered accordingly.'' Such a proceeding was not a very hospitable 
transaction. It seems that the dissenters of England were exceedingly 
angry with their flighty rivals, considering, justly, that they brought 
scandal on them, by breaking up the bonds of moral law. A convert 
of good family, named Lacy, fancied that he imitated the Jewish patri- 
archs, by leaving his wedded wife, and taking a second spouse, who was 
but a candle-snuffer at one of the theatres, and was considered by the 
Cevennois as an enlightened person. 

Edmund Calamy, the learned dissenting- minister, preached vigorously 
at Salterns Hall against these fanatics, and published his sermons under 
the collective title of a ^^ Caveat against the New Prophets." Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, a small and crooked gentleman, who had been promised by 
the French prophets to be made " tall and straight as a poplar tree," 
published his answer in favour of the prophets, and a paper war ensued. 

Whilst the consort of the queen lived, the dissenters always had a 
friend at court, who made common cause with them. Calamy sent a 
presentation copy of his " Caveats" to his royal highness prince George, 
^' who," to use his words, " received it very graciously, and put it in the 
window-scat of his bed-chamber, as if it were among the books under 
course of perusal. Her sacred majesty, queen Anne, one day paying a 
domiciliary visit in the apartment of her spouse, espied this new book, 
and asked him ' how he came by it .?' ' It was given me by the author,' 
replied the prince. Upon which the queen observed, ^ that she thought 
she might have expected such a present.' " 

Perhaps, here was some passing shade of jealousy of her royal 
authority ; but her words fell not unheeded. Mr. Justice Chamberlain, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to the prince, hurried to the author, and 
reported the words of her majesty. Calamy says, " that he had his 
book handsomely bound, and offered it to queen Anne by the hands of 
her rising favourite, Abigail Hill, (who was then privately married to Mr. 
Masham.)" This measure drew down on the unfortunate dissenter's 
head a raging storm from her imperious grace of Marlborough. The 
poor man finished his little episode of royalty with mysterious lamenta- 
tions on the impossibility of knowing how to proceed in court matters, 
and with reproaches to his friend of the prince's bed-chamber for having 
drawn him into ^^ a scrape." This was the wrath of the Marlborough 
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dachess, not of his sorereigh ; for her majesty sent Mr. Forster, page of 
her back-stairs, to thank the gentle dissenter ^ for his present to her, and 
the senrice he had done the public by appearing against the new pro- 
phets." 

The terror that the queen's tyrant inspired may be ascertained by this 
little anecdote, and still more, that Abigail Hill, of full age, and apparent 
liberty to please herself (indeed, she must have been what is usually 
called an old maid,) could not marry a fellow-servant without keeping 
so anromantic a wedlock profoundly secret to the world in general. The 
poor woman, although supported by her royal mistress, actually retained 
her own name for more than a year, for fear of the tigerish rage into 
which both she and queen Anne well knew the Marlborough duchess 
would be pleased to transport herself. 

Her majesty spent the height of the summer at Windsor, pursuing her 
usual amusement of hunting the stag in her high-wheeled chaise ; the 
queen must have had great skill in driving, or that species of good luck 
which of^n attends persons of headlong courage, or she would have met 
with a series of disasters similar to that which befell her friend, the 
duchess of Somerset, when following the royal hunt on her majesty's 
track in the same species of vehicle. The duchess gives a lively descrip- 
tion of her fall, and her letter ' at the same time aflbrds a view of life at 
Windsor Castle one hundred and forty years ago. 

TbS DuCHXSS of SoMXRSIT to THB DuCHBSfl OF DirOlTflHIRE.' 

"Windsor, Sept. y* 30th, 1707. 
'*! hope, deare madame, this will find you at London, and well after your 
journey. I am very glad yoa think of coming to stay some days here, and I will 
undertake to keep you in everything but lodging, and do all I can to incline you 
to like Windsor, though I must own we have not much diversion; but if six- 
penny omber [ombre] will be any, you may have plenty of gamesters, and I hope 
you will find lady Harborough here ; for though she has had the goute in her 
hand, 'tis now so much better, that she thinks she shall be able to come a-Satur* 
day, in order to come into waiting [on her majetty], or a-Munday. I hope she 
w^ill have better luck than I had; for I was overturned in the chaise* yesterday, 
and everybody thought I had broken all my bones, but, thank God, I bad as little 
hurt as was pof^sible. 

** I am, deare madam, y' grace's most faithful, humble servant, 

" E. Somerset." 

The duchess seems to connect the overturn in the chaise with the 
duties of the lady in waiting, who was evidently expected to follow her 
royal mistress in her dangerous pastime, in the same species of dangerous 
Tehicle. 

Without fatiguing the reader with the wrangling correspondence ad- 
dressed, at this period, from Woodstock to Mrs. Masham, at Windsor, 
wherein the queen is not mentioned, although her majesty's favour was 
the object of dispute, it is enough to say, that the queen took away the 
interesting bride, Abigail, with her Samuel, to attend on her at the New- 

' Devonshire Papers [inedited], copied by permission. 

*The daughter of lady Russell ; the duchess of Devonshire had newly come to 
her title. 
*The chaiM wa» the hunting-chair. 
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market October meeiin^^ where the roval family remained a whole month. 
Her majesty returned to town in order to open her first parliament of 
Great Britain, NoTember 6, 1707, when whe made a speech containing 
her usual entreaties that goodwill and friendship might prevail among aU 
ranks and parties of her subjects, especially in regard to cementing the 
newly made Union ; an exordium which those to whom it was addressed 
obsenred, much after the fashion bewailed by holy DaTid in the Psalms — 
^* I speak to them of peace, and lo, they make themseWes ready for battle P 

The Scotch, in an access of discontent, were already getting up peti- 
tions for dissolving the Union, and the English were giving themselves 
a superfluity of arrogant airs on the disgrace and displmare they felt at 
being associated in one senate with their northern neighbours, and 
showed withal no slight touches of that jealousy of the queen's Scottish 
connexions which formed a remarkable feature of the reign of James I. 

Turning from these public troubles to the internal warfare in her 
palace, the queen still strove to soothe the rage of her tyrant-duchess, by 
letters full of the most submissive expressions. On her majesty's return 
to Kensington, where she went to reside on account of the prince's 
asthma, during the foggy month of November, she indited the following 
epistle as an apology for leaving unanswered the foregoing inimitable 
missive from the duchess, and a succession in the same style, which are 
not forthcoming ; their tenour, however, appears from the queen's letter 
to consist of threats of Marlborough's resignation as commander-in-chief, 
and of lord Godolphin as lord-treasurer, — threats which they by no 
means intended to carry into execution. 

** Queen Ai«i«e to the Duchess op Maelboeouoh,** ' [onder the names of M orkjr 

and Freemao.] 

** Kensington, Oct 30th. 
" If I have not answered dear Mrs. Freeman's letters, (as indeed I should have 
done.) I beg she would not impute it to anything but the apprehensions I was 
in of saying what might add to the ill impressions she has of me." 

Letters at once sneering, taunting, and insolent, like the last quoted, 
from the pen of the duchess, were thus answered by the queen wiih de- 
pression of spirit, almost amounting to sadness. It was the failing health 
of her husband, which Anne foresaw would, in a few short months, leave 
her alone in the world, which made her majesty thus lower herself, that 
there might be peace in his time at least, among the usually turbulent 
elements of her household and privy-council. 

She proceeds : 

•' For though I believe we are both in the same opinion in the main, [ have 
the niiHfortune that I cannot agree exactly in everything, and, therefore, what I 
say is not thought to have the least colour of reason in it, which makes me really 
not care lo enter into particulars. Though I am unwilling to do it, 'tis impossi- 
ble to help giving some answer to your last letter, in which I find you think me 
insensible of everything. 

»* I am very sorry you who have known me so long, can give way to such a 
thought as that, *I do not think the parting with my hrd* Marlborough, and my 

'Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, pp. 200, 210. 

* Both the queen and his wife oflen, according to long custom, spoke of him 
thus, m stead of as duke of Marlborough. 
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lord treasurer, (Godolphin,) as of much consequence/ because I did not mention 
anything of my lord MarltMrough's kind letter concerning me. The reason of 
that was, I really was in a great hurry when I writ to you, and not having time 
ID write on that subject to both, I thought it was the most necessary to endea- 
vour to let him see he had no reason to have suspicions of any one's having 
power with me besides himself and my lord-treasurer [Godolphin], and I hope 
they will believe me. 

** Can dear Mrs. Freeman think I can be so stupid as not to be sensible of the 
great services that my lord Marlborough and lord treasurer have done me, nor 
of the great misfortune it would be if they should quit my service ? No, sure I 
you cannot believe me so void of sense and gratitude ! I never did, nor netMr will 
give them any just reason to forsake me. They have too much honour and too 
sincere a love for their country to leave me without a cause. And I beg you will 
not add that tO my other misfortunes of puahing them on to guch an unjutt and un- 
justifiable adum. I think I had best say no more for fear of being thought trou- 
hUtomer 

Or rather, the queen felt she was too near the truth, by expressing her 
consciousness of whose restless spirit it was that was agitating her cabi- 
net-councillors. She concluded with words sufficiently honeyed to 
cover the mistake in her last sentence : 

** Bat whatever becomes of me, I shall always preserve a most sincere and 
tender passion for my dear Mrs. Freeman to my last moments." 

The humiliating passages in this epistle were not deemed sufficiently 
expiatory by the fro ward recipient. 

The queen was not a little alarmed at the expression of visage with 
which the duchess of Marlborough resumed her duties at St. James's. 
Her style of countenance elicited a deprecatory epistle from her majesty 
in the following strain. 

** QincKN Awn to thc Docnns or Maelboeough, [under the names of Morley and 

Freeman.] 

" Saturday night, St. James. 

^ My dear Mrs. Freeman, — I cannot go to bed without renewing the request 
which I have oAen made, that you would banish all unkind and unjust thoughts 
of your poor unfortunate faithful Morley. — I saw by the glimpse I had of you yes- 
tertlay, that you were full ofVm. Indeed, I do not deserve 'em, and if you could 
see my heart you would find it as sincere, as tender, and passionately fond of 
yow as ever ; and as truly sensible of your kindness in telling me your mind 
freely upon all occasions. Nothing shall ever alter me! 

"• Though we have the mi{> fortune to differ in some things, I will ever be the 
same to my dear dear Mrs. Freeman, who I do assure once more, I am more 
tenderly and sincerely hers than it is possible ever to express." 

The queen^s Jetter coming up to the duchesses ideas of her own de- 
serts, she condescended to speak on the subject which had caused such 
portentous blackness to lower on her countenance, on her first meeting 
with her royal mistress. 

It then appeared, that the said lowering looks were preparatory to a 
severe account to which the wrathful dame meant to call her majesty, 
for sundry derelictions on the part of Mrs. Masham, in omissions of an- 
swers to written lectures and calls unreturned, being clear avoidance of 
her irate cousin, who was greatly inconvenienced at not having oppor- 
tunity of gi?lng vent to her wrath, or, in her own style of self-laudation. 
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frankly spetfking her mind. Yet it is snrpriiing, that notwithsttDding 
the violent exaggerations of tlie duchess of Marlborough on the in&mous 
conduct of the queen and her new faTourite, she is unable to produce 
one tangible instance of injury, or even the least indication of aggression 
offered to her or hers by either. 

^ I took an opportunity," writes' the angry duchess, ^ of speaking to 
her majesty about Mrs. Masham's late behaviour," which behaviour wu 
merely keeping out of the way of various ratings in preparation for her— 
rather in a slinking and cowardly manner, it is true, yet feminine coward- 
ice is no crime. ^ Nevertheless, I could get from the queen little but 
this, ^ Masham thought you were angry with her and was afraid to come 
near you.^ Upon which 1 reasoned a good while with tlie queen, asking 
^ why Masham should be afraid if she had done me no injury ?' AU 
ended in this, that the queen herself approved of what Masham had 
done," or rather, of what she had not done, as the sins for which the 
queen and Masham were taken to task, were those of omission and not 
of commission. 

Finding that the queen's passiveness gave very imperfect satis&ction 
to her ebullitions of fiery rage, the duchess went to molest the prime- 
minister Godolphin, by sending him to lecture her majesty. Lord Go- 
dolphin, after the interview with her majesty, when making his report, 
either real or pretended, told her grace *^ that he had, indeed, convinced 
the queen that Mrs. Masham was in the wrong, but that it was evident 
that her majesty would have preferred considering her to be in the 
right."* 

The result of all these negotiations was, that the culprit vras brought 
to express in writing, a request ^^ that the duchess would please appoint 
a time to be waited on, that she might learn from her wherein she had 
ofiended." Accordingly the time was set, the culprit made her appear- 
ance, and the duchess opened her list of grievances by saying, ^^ that it 
was very certain that she (Masham) took frequent occasions of going to 
the queen, and being alone with her ; and that as she took great pains to 
conceal these facts from me, it was a sign that no good was meant to me 
by it. On my saying so, Mrs. Masham appeared to cry, and made a 
protestation ^ that she had never spoken to the queen about anything of 
cons''';':Lnce, only giving her now and then a petition that came from 
the back-stairs, just to save me the trouble of doing it?' Then I ob- 
served, ^ how extremely changed the queen was in her disposition to me, 
and that it must be necessarily some ill ofHces that were the occasion ?"* 

Here Mrs. Masham, who had proceeded thus far with praiseworthy 
caution, made a mistake, perhaps only a verbal one ; indeed, she evi- 
dently thought she was saying something very satisfactory. 

She answered, ^ that she was sure that the queen, who liad loved the 
duchess so extremely, would always be kind to her !" 



* Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coze MSS. Ined- 
ited, Brit. Museum. 

' Letter of tlie duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS. Inedit- 
ed, Brit. Museum. * Ibid. 
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^ Thas,^ exclaims the duchess, interrupting her own detail, <' she who 
pretended just before to live at so humble a distance from the queen, 
should forget herself, and in the very next breath take upon herself to 
know so much of the queen^s mind as to ^ assure me that her majesty 
would be always very kind to me P It was very shocking to me to be 
assured of the queen^s favour by one that I had raised from starving, and 
to whom 1 had given the opportunity of getting favour to herself, of 
which she made so ill use. Her speech produced only silence, without 
raising that passion and resentment natural — indeed, I was perfectly 
stunned ! Upon which, Mrs. Masham rose nimbly from her seat, saying 
very briskly, ^ she hoped I would permit her sometimes to inquire a(\er 
my health,' and with the usual civility took her leave,'' or more correctly 
speaking, made her escape. 

Id whatsoever light the mal-apropos speech of Abigail may appear to 
impartial persons, it is certain that, small or great, it was the only per- 
sonal oflenre ever given by her to her former patroness. It is very evi* 
dent that tlie poor woman meant to say, ^^ the queen has loved you so 
long and tenderly, that it is not likely such love can ever suffer any 
diminution." 

However, the speech, such as it was, remained broiling and ferment- 
ing in the stormy mind of the duchess, ready for an outrageous ex- 
plosion. The outbreak took place early as the Christmas holidays of 
1707, when the belligerent party went ostensibly to compliment and 
congratulate queen Anne, but really to quarrel with her. ^^ Before I went 
in," says the duchess of Marlborough,' ^ I learnt from the page that Mrs. 
Masham was just sent for. The moment I saw the queen, I plainly per- 
ceived she was very uneasy. She stood all the while I was with her, 
and looked so coldly upon me as if 1 sliould no longer doubt of the loss 
of her afiections. Upon observing what reception I had, I said to her, 
^ I was sorry I had happened to come so unseasonably !' I then made 
my courtesy to go away, when the queen with a great deal of* disorder 
in her face, and without speaking one word, took me by the hand. And 
when thereupon I stooped to kiss hers, she took me up with a very cold 
embrace, and then, without one kind word, let me go." 

A written lecture to the queen was the inevitable consequence of an 
unsatisfactory reception, which, according to the above description, might 
have been occasioned by trouble of mind, or even by personal pain : 

**DucHCft OP Marlborough to Qvceit Ahitk, [under names of Morley and 

Freeman.] 

-December 27, 1707. 

(*If Mrs. Morley will be so just as to reflect and examine impartially her last 
reception of Mrs. Freeman, how very different from what it has been formerly 
when jfou were glad to see her come in and sorry when she went away, cer- 
tainiy ytm can't wonder at her reproaches upon an embrace that seemed to have 
no satisfaction in it, but that of getting rid of her, in order to enjoy the conversa- 
tion of one that has the good fortune to please you better. • • • 

**$o much by way of apology for what happened on Wednesday last." 

The last clause raises the idea that some scene took place of more 

> Conduct. 
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positive (lemonstration of rage than the sullenness deseribed in the nar- 
rative iiUroiluctory of these written reproaches. A tradition of the last 
ceiiiury, quoted from a periodical called the ^ London Chronicle," says 
that the duchess slammed the door of the qneen's closet ^Her her so tbit 
the noise was heard several rooms off. 

Over and above the rage and jealousy with which the queen's fiiToar 
to Masham was viewed by the duchess, there was a matter of private inter- 
est pending, on which the queen was not quite so generous and compliant 
as usual ; this was the grant of that portion of the demesnes of St James^ 
on which the present Marlborough House stands. The duchess had a 
great wish to possess an independent palace of her own, and this was 
the site she chose ; but according to her own account, ^ the queen had 
suflered lord Godolphin to importune her for the gift of this ground to 
the duchess of Marlborough since a long time. ProbaUy some remin- 
iscences of her youth and departed friends caused the demur in the mind 
of the queen. It was the private pleasure-garden of her uncle Charles 
and his consort, Catharine of Braganza; it was the scene of Anne's 
earliest sports and recollections, for she was bom in the adjoining palace. 

Sarah of Marlborough had fixed her mind on possessing this garden 
and its appurtenances, long before the death of the queen-dowager, 
Catharine of Braganza. According to her own account, she had ex- 
torted from queen Anne a promise of it, deeming herself at the same 
time an injured person, because she was not suffered to thrust out queen 
Catharine's lessees. ^ For my part," says the duchess, ^ I believe that 
the queen-dowager (Catharine) had no good right to anything after she 
lived in Portugal. Tet my lord Godolphin was so mcc, that he would 
not displace the meanest person that had the pretence to plead of right 
from long service to her." * Why should he ? Godolphin had some- 
times the decency to remember those from whom he had received bene- 
fits in early life. 

The wished-for death of the queen-dowager had taken place in the 
preceding year ; nevertheless, queen Anne continued to resist the impor- 
tunities of Godolphin and the angry duchess to deface her royal aunt's 
pleasaunce at St. James's. At length, the unappeasable fury of the 
duchess, and an approaching political crisis, caused her majesty to give 
way ; and the grant was made over to the Marlborough family for fifty 
years, about this period. The duchess says, ^^ queen Catharine had given 
her interest in the ground to the sisters of lord Feversham, her chamber- 
lain. For full twenty years, these two French women lived in it."* 
Not in the ground, it may be supposed, but in some fragment of the old 
conventual remains of St. James's, called the Friary. ^ I had," pursues 
the duchess, ^^ the house of the countess du Roy, and where queen Cath- 
arine's priests lived.* 

* Duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinson, written in 1713, while 
on the Continent. Coxe MSS., vol. xv. Brit. Museum. • Ibid. 

' In another MS. paper, Brit. Museum, addressed to Hutchinson in 1711 or 1713, 
the duchess says, — " This ground which was enjoyed for twenty years at leasi 
by a Frenchwoman tmthotU envyy was valued to me by the Examiner (a periodi- 
cal of that day) at 10,000/. But let this be as it will, I pay a certain rent for it 
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^ 1 had obtained the promise of the queen before the death of the 
queen-dowager, Catharine of Braganza, of the site in St. James's Park, 
upon which ray house now stands," continues the duchess of Marl- 
borough ; ^ the grant was at first but for fifty years, and the building 
cost between forty and fifty thousand pounds, of which queen Anne paid 
not one shilling, although many angry people believed otherwise.'' ' 

The rage of the people waa, to do them justice, not at the outlay or 
supposed outlay, by the queen, of the public money in favour of the 
duchess, but they were peculiarly aggravated, because, in laying the 
foundations of the palace, called to this day ^ Marlborough House," she 
had caused to be rooted up a fine young oak-tree, sprung from an acorn 
which king Charles II. had set with his own hand. The king had 
plucked the acorn from his friendly oak,' that screened him so well at 
Boscobel. He had planted it in the pleasure-garden that belonged to his 
queen, Catharine of Braganza, which once occupied the site of Marlbo- 
rough House and joined the park, extending nearly down the south side 
of Pall-Mali. 

The English people have always been passionately fond of the his- 
torical circumstance of their king's preservation in their national tree. 
To this houf, there is not a town in England, and scarcely a village, but 
bears some memorial of ^ the royal oak" in the only pictorial indication 
that pertains to the people, which is, alas, but in the signs of their drink- 
ing-houses ! It was in vain that wearing oak-leaves in their hats en- 
titled the English peasants in the reigns of William and Mary and at 
this period of that of their sister Anne, to incarceration in the village 
stocks.' In vain was the singing ^^ the blithesome song of the 29th of 
May," treated with the pains and penalties of clownish treason, and ex- 
piated at the stock and whipping-post. The song had got possession 
of the English heart, nor could the above pains and penalties hinder this 
refrain from being shouted even in the stocks, of — 

"Old Pendrill the miller, at risk of his blood, 
Hid the king of the isle in the king of the wood." 

When these predilections are remembered, it will not excite surprise, 
that all the wealth, the influence, and the enormous military power 
vested in the hands of her husband, could not prevent the favourite of 
queen Anne from being made aware of the indignation of the people, 
from amongst whom she was sent three epigrams on the destruction of 
Charles Il.'s sapling-oak, each bitterer than the other. The first is en- 
dorsed — 

to the queen's exchequer, and as it is her ground, the green-cloth have taxed me 
for that bouse at the rate of 300/. a year. It has cost the duke of Marlborough 
between 40,000/. and 50,000/., and the lease of it was but for fifiy years, five or 
six of which are run out since the grant." This last remark dates the queen s 
grant of this demesne of the crown, in the year 1707, a period when in all proba- 
bility queen Anne did not covet the very near neighbourhood of the duchess. 

' Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, pp. 292, 293. 

'Charles II. paid a visit to the scene of his peril aAer his accession, when he 
must have brought away this acorn. See Pepys' Letters. 

* Swift's Mems. of a Parish Clerk. 
VOL. Xll. — 15 
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•* Upon rootiiig up tha rojsl otk in St. JanMw't Fuk, nitad flom aa aoorn tet 
t^ the hands of Charlea IL, who bxonght the Mma fkoiii tha oak of Boaoobeli 
his old hiding-plaoe. 

**Tbb Rota£ fiAnuia Oak. 
** Whilst Sarah from the royal ground, 
Roots op the royal oaJc, 
The sapling groaning fhHn tha wound 

Thus to the syron spoke* 
Ah, may the omen kindly fidi. 
For poor Bdtaonia's good ; 
Or else not only me yon fell, 

But Asr^ who owns the wood."* 

The conduct of the duchess was by no means considered as expiated 
by this literary castigatioo, for the epigram was snceeeded by a bitterer 
one :— 

** Taa Sbasosablji Cavtiov. 
** Be cautious, madam, how yoo thus provoke^ 

Thi> sturdy plant, the seoond royal oak, 

For should you fell it or remove it hence, 

When dead it may revenge the vile offence, 

And build a scaflbld in another place. 

That may e*er long prove fiital to * Tour Gtaoa f 

Nay, furnish out a usefUl gallows too. 

Sufficient for your iHends, though not for you. 

Then let it stand a monument of fiune. 

To that forgiving prince who set the same ; 

For should it fall by you, the world may say, 

The fkte may be jrour own another day." 

A third severer monition appeared from the public : 
« Tax Murmurs of tbk Oak. 
<* Why dost thou root me up, ungrateful hand f 
My father saved the king who saved the land. 
That king to whom thy mother owed her &me.' 
• • * • • 

But since the malice of her spawn, your grace. 

Presumes to rend me from ray resting-place, 

Where by the royal hand I first was set ; 

And from an acorn thrived to be thus great 

May I be hewed, now rooted up by thee, 

Into some loAy famous uiple tree. 

Where none may swing but such as have betrayed 

Those generous powers by which themselves wero made. 

Then may 1 hope to gain as much renown. 

By hanging up my foes that cut me down. 

As my tall parent, when he bravely stood, 

The monarch's safeguard in the trembling wood ; 

I know not which would prove the next good thing. 

To hang up traitors or preserve a king.*' 

' Queen Anne. 

' The author of these lines signed himself " H. O./' in the manuscripts of 
popular poems and songs collected by Robert earl of Oxford. Harleian MSS., 
Brit. Museum. 

' This is an allusion to the scandals which pursued the memory of tha dncheaa 
of Marlborough's mother. 
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Terrible disputes and divisions rent the queen's cabinet council, from 
the hour that the jealousy of the family-junta was excited against Ro- 
bert Harley, the ex-speaker of the house of commons, and some indi- 
Tiduals among them suspected that the queen's consort favoured this 
rival. Prince George, although their systematic supporter, had been at 
this period greatly enraged at the censure parliament had cast on his 
administration of the navy, and had proved that the sums voted for its 
support were directed to other channels, to swell the armies which 
Marlborough yearly led to the fruitless fields of Flemish victories. 

At the close of the year 1707, the public were thrown into consterna- 
tion, by the arrest of Harley's secretary, William Gregg, who was sent 
to Newgate, December, 1707, on a charge of traitorous correspondence 
with the French. Great efforts were made by the Marlborough family- 
junta to implicate Harley in the charge. 

An ever-recurring incident in the life of queen Anne, was the neces- 
sity of witnessing daily contentions of angry men in those furious de- 
bates they called the queen's cabinet councils. The persons composing 
them had little respect for her past conduct, and not the least confidence 
in her earnest desire to atone, by her blameless conduct as queen, for 
the questionable course which had brought her to that high station ; 
consequently they put slight restraint on their evil passions if irritated, 
and forgetting the deference due to a lady, as well as that which they 
owed to their sovereign, scrupled not to rage around her with all the 
coarseness and fury of brutal natures. A remarkable scene of this kind 
took place early in the year 1708, when the queen made her first en- 
deavour to free herself from the chains of the Marlboroughs, and to dis- 
place Godolphin as lord -treasurer. Her majesty told Mr. St. John her 
resolution, and sent him with a letter to the duke of Marlborough, hav- 
ing first read it to her messenger. A still more extraordinary step was, 
that the queen at the same time bade St. John ^^ tell what she had done 
about town," which he did without reserve. The first week in Febru- 
ary, 1708, was the period of this struggle, which produced an extraor- 
dinary excitation in a council where her majesty presided personally, on 
the evening of the second Sunday in that month. When Harley, who 
was the minister intended by the queen to succeed Godolphin, delivered 
a memorial to her relating to the war, the duke of Marlborough and lord 
treasurer Godolphin led the room abruptly. The duke of Somerset then 
rose, and pointing to Harley, said rudely to the queen, ^ That if she 
sufiered that fellow to treat of afibirs of the war without the advice of 
the general, he could not serve her." ' 

The queen succumbed to the storm, and Harley was for a time dis- 
missed, and driven from her. His enemies thought they had proof 
strong enough of his correspondence with St. Germains, to lake his life ; 
but he probably received intelligence from his royal mistress, which 
enabled him successfully to recriminate on his enemies, and to hint suf- 
ficiently at the Jacobite letters of Marlborough and Godolphin, to keep 
them in check. The imprisoned secretary of Harley was hanged ; his 

* Scott's SwiA Correspondence, vol. zv. p. 297, 
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petty dealings with French bribes came out in that inquiry which wu 
to have implicated his master. It was likewise discoTekvd that the 
queen extended her private charity by sending comforts and necessaries 
to tlie wretched Gregg, in prison, by her physician Arbuthnot A po- 
litical outcry followed ; but it was proved that such was the constant 
custom of her majesty in every case. Anne was most unwilling to sen- 
tence any one to death, and when forced so to do, tried to alleviate the 
miseries of the condemed by her secret beneficence. 

The great magnates in the triumphant faction were not ashamed to 
combine for the purpose of agitating the house of commons to petition 
the queen to dismiss Mrs. Masham.' Yet some heads tl^ere are whose 
level is too lowly to aflbrd suitable marks for the launbh of such mighty 
bolts. The woman was, after all, but a common chambermaid, a mere 
knitter of knots, and tier of strings. The English parliament would 
have denounced a lady of the bed-chamber, but feared the ridicule that 
would have attended the solemn displacement of a dresser. So the 
queen's Abigail escaped ; but many ominous notes exist, regarding the 
vengeance the Marlborough duchess longed to take on her humble rival, 
while the threatened petition was in agitation, as ^ Abigail is alarmed-^ 
she knows not which way to turn." ' As this redoubtable enemy had 
been a servant-maid, and in rank was, even in 1708, f notwithstanding 
the favour of her royal mistress,) too low for political vengeance, the 
combination against her seems sufficiently contemptible. The queen, 
whose personal attentions to her dying husband made the assistance of 
Abigail Masham, as a handmaid in the sick chamber, more than erer 
needful to her, constantly protested, ^^ that to make her a great lady or 
a political power, was perfectly against her will and wish."* 

Marlborough's threat of throwing up the command of the army, every 
time the queen resisted any innovation by his family-junta, was, in the 
present instance, fully successful ; although at last, the rod which was 
never intended to fall, was shaken so often, that it lost the desired effect 
As Harley had been driven off by this means, the duchess was deter- 
mined to try what a similar proceeding would do in her case towards 
dislodging the mutual kinswoman of Harley and herself. In perfect ig- 
norance of liow she had, unawares, broken the charm of inducing the 
queen to believe, that, howsoever rough and rude she might be in speech 
and writing, yet Sarah Churchill, at the bottom of her heart, loved Anne 
Stuart better than all the riches, power, titles, and other good things that 
she had received from the said Anne, — she went with the full intention 
of playing on those feelings, totally unconscious that, by a mere acci- 
dent, her own loud tongue and insolence of heart had exploded that be- 
lief in the queen's mind beyond any possibility of self-deception. 

^^ The day before the duke of Marlborough writ his letter to take leave 
of the queen, in february, 1707-8, I waited upon her majefity, and told 
her ^ that she was not pleased to tell me of her afliiirs as formerly, yet 1 
had an account of everything from my lord Marlborough and lord Go- 

' Coxe MSS. Brit Museum, vol. xv. • Ibid. 

*Lord Dartmouth's Notes. 
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dolphin, who, I percei^^d, would be forced to leave her service very- 
soon, and upon that account I should be obliged to do 90, too, but that 
I had one favour to beg of her majesty, and that was, that she would 
please to give me leave to resign my employments to my children, that 
] might have the satisfaction of seeing that her majesty would permit 
them to enjoy these as legacies from me in my life-time."^ ^ 

A reasonable request, to render hereditary a few of the greatest places 
about the royal person in one family interest, to the amount of GOOO/. 
per annum, according to the calculation of the duchess, and upwards of 
9000/1 per annum by the calculation of the opposite party. And while 
the queen was, at every turn, surrounded by the holders of these modest 
^ legacies,^^ the mother would take the maternal right of raising as many 
fnrioaa quarrels in the royal family and household, as had been her 
wonted custom since the accession of James II. 

The queen was silent 

The duchess, after a pause for assent, went on with her oration, on the 
propriety of sanction being instantly given to such an admirahle arrange- 
ment. '* I observed," continued she, "that this was no injury to any 
one, as I thought none of the ladies of the bed-chamber could be disob- 
liged by it, because nobody could wonder that her majesty should have 
BO much consideration for me as to do this on my account, whom she 
had honoured so long with her favour and friendship, and especially 
since my daughters were married into some of the first families of the 
nation, and were of a quality very suitable to those places, according to 
all the precedents that had gone before them. For as to the place of 
groom of the stole, which was the most considerable, her majesty might 
remember that lord Bath was groom of the stole to king Charles II., lady 
Arlington to the queen-dowager (Catharine of Braganza), lord and lady 
Peterborough to king James II. and his queen, lord Romney (Henry 
Sidney) to king William III. (being a peer of his own making), and the 
countess of Derby to queen Mary, her majesty's sister. I added, ' that 
though I had always used the best endeavours to serve her, yet she 
would not be worse served when she had three to do it, instead of one.' " 

** All this," continues the duchess," " the queen heard ' very patiently,' 
and, at length, told me, ^ that she could not grant my request, not be- 
cause she was not satisfied that my children could serve her without 
giving just ofience to any one, but because she should never part from, 
me as long as she lived.' I answered in the most grateful manner I 
coaId,and many kind things passed on both sides. But I still continued to 
press the queen to grant me the favour I desired of her, and the queen 
denied it in the same kind way. At last, the whole ended with this, 
that if the duke of Marlborough could continue in her service, / should 
not desire to leave her ; but if that proved to be impossible, I hoped she 
would be pleased to grant my request of resigning my places to my 
children. The queen promised me she would do it, and I kissed her 
hand on that account." ' 

* Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS., (ined' 
ite<i.) Brit Museum. 'Ibid. * Conduct, b]r the duchess of Marlborough. 
16» 
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The duchess pmmies her narrative with the assertion, ^ that the doke 
of Marlborough and lord Godolphin were continued in their places by 
the interposition of the prince George of Denmark.^ Her testimony 
being in direct opposition to historians in general, who pronounce him 
to have been more inimical to that party than the qneen. That the 
duchess of Marlborough ewer deemed him the fast friend of herself and 
her party, can be ascertained by symptoms more certain than her words, 
even by her abstinence from abusing or reviling him. 

It would, indeed, involve a tedious mass of contradictory statement, 
if the attempt were made to define to what party the queen's consort be- 
longed ; his profession of religion Identified his interests with the dissent- 
ers, yet his resentments for insult and neglect made him adverse to the 
Whigs. The persons who were the most intimate in the palace, or with 
the ministry of queen Anne, give totally diverse statements on this head. 
The duchess of Marlborough's positive declaration was, that the prince 
was the friend of the revolutionary party, and kept the queen steady to its 
interests whilst he lived ; and the result of events, which we see from 
the vantage-ground of nearly a century 'and a half, bears out her asser- 
tion. The change of the queen was too sudden afVer the loss of her 
spouse to be a mere coincidence.' 

Others declare, that prince George, in the last year of his life, was 
thoroughly disgusted with the government of the family-jnnta, and would 
have cleared the administration of them, leaving, pedforce, the duke of 
Marlborough at the head of the army, but he found a ramification of the 
endless chain all-powerful in his own domestic regime. Geoige Churchill, 
who had been his favourite since the age of fourteen, and was now his 
factotum and dispenser of every species of business, soon showed, al- 
ihougii he was himself an especial heU-noir of his sister-in-law, that his 
family interests were paramount to any party by which he chose to de- 
signate himself— albeit, George Churchill termed himself Tory and even 
Jacobite in his carouses. About a month before the duke of Marlborough 
departed for his usual Flemish campaign, George informed his prince, 
" that his brother was determined to throw up the command of the army, 
if Mr. flarley and his colleagues displaced lord Godolphin, or, indeed, 
if Mr. llarley was suffered to continue in place." '' Prince George of 
Denmark, thus intimidated by George Churchill," adds SwifV, who is the 
historical memorialist of Harley himself, ^ reported the matter to the 
queen, and time failing, and the service pressing, her majesty was forced 
to yield." And, as the duke of Marlborough said carelessly, at his levee 
next morning, "Harley was turned out."* 

The head and front of Harley's offending appear to be confined to the 
fact, that he had been speaker to the economical Tory parliament, which 
had resisted ilie profuse grant that queen Anne proposed for the Duke 
of Marlborough at the commencement of her reign. He belonged to the 
party in the house of commons who kept a sedulous watch on the pub- 

^ Life of Edmund Calamy exactly coincides with this statement, vol. ii. pp. 
115—110. 

* Swift's Memoirs relating to the change in the queen^s ministry. Scott's Swiil, 
vol. iii. p. 177. 
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lie money. As for his Jacobitism, regarding which a loud outcry is 
made by the Marlboroughs, it does not appear from the view of events 
that he was more sincere in that interest than themselves ; his aim, like 
theirs, being but to cajole the exiled prince. 

The queen was suffering, at this time, from her constitutional disease 
of ophthalmia. Prince George, who often took his place in the house 
of lords as duke of Cumberland, and now and then made a speech in 
bis broken Elnglish, complained, ^' that it was not likely the queen's eyes 
would be better, since she was detained to sit up so late at council.^' 
His own increasing infirmities made early rest very desirable to him. 
An alarming crisis was at hand, which drew the queen's attention : Scot- 
land and the northern counties of England were ready to burst into re- 
bellion. 

The attempted invasion of Scotland, in the spring of 1708, was ob- 
served to occasion great alarm in her majesty's mind, and an utter change 
in the style of her speeches from the throne. Hitherto, the word ^ Re- 
Tolution" had never passed the lips of her majesty, neither had she ever 
mentioned the cause of it, nor any of the persons by whom it was pro- 
moted.' The persons who composed her speeches had tacitly implied 
that she succeeded her father by hereditary right, and was not an elective 
queen. As the danger of invasion became more manifest, the queen's 
speech found a new appellation for her brother ; formerly he was '' the 
pretended prince of Wales," but since the year 1708, he was called the 
Pretender, for by this epithet his sister branded him, in her dismissal of 
the parliament, in the autumn of 1708. It may be observed, that this 
epoch formed the third change of the feelings of queen Anne towards 
him since the Revolution. 

One of those singular scenes took place, at this crisis, which told 
rather touchingly the divided state of the queen's heart between the 
safety of her country and the danger in which the last near relative that 
remained to her was involved. Sir George Byng, when he sailed to in- 
tercept his invasion, had no instructions as to the person of the pre- 
tender. Some in council had proposed ^^ measures of despatch," (that 
is, the proscription of his life,) but the moving appearance of the queen'd 
flowing tears prevented all further deliberation. The council broke up 
in confusion.' 

It has been said that the queen's brother was actually taken on board 
the Salisbury, an English ship, that had formerly been a prize to the 
French, which was now re-captured by sir George Byng near the mouth 
of the Forth at the time of the attempted invasion, and that sir George 
treated the young prince, according to the queen's orders, with the ut- 
most respect, and landed him on the French coast. There were several 
Jacobites captured on board the Salisbury, who stood their trials for high 
treason. The queen was actually prevailed upon to sign the death- 
warrant of one of them, old lord Griffin, who was condemned to be be- 
headed, June 16, 1708. Swift speaks of this projected execution in 

* Tindal's Continuation, vol. ii. pp. 58 — 60. 

* Birch MS., 4221, art. 6. Brit Museum. 
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terms of levity : ** The boys of the town are mighty happy, for we are 
to have a beheading next week, unless the queen will interpose her 
mercy." In facu Anne never would consent to the execution of the old 
Jacobite, but regularly respited him every month, till he pined away, 
and died in the Tower in 1710. His death, it is affirmed, was occasioned 
by old age, and not by the weight of the queen's death-warrant hanging 
over him.' The queen must have known lonl Griffin from her earliest 
infancy ; for he had followed her father in all his wanderings, and a^ 
tended him when Anne was with him at Brussels and Scotland. He 
was, at the Revolution, remarkable for his personal fidelity to his unfor- 
tunate master, and was lieutenant-colonel of that regiment of his goatds 
which bore the name of the Coldstream.' 

Notwithstanding the pacification efiected in the spring, disputes b^ 
tween queen Anne and her prime-minister Godolphin soon became fre- 
quent, and at last almost interminable, during the summer of 1708. The 
conduct of lord Sunderland, of whom the queen complained often that 
he treated her with personal insult, was usually the subject of these di^ 
ferences.^ The duchess of Marlborough was unwise enough, after she 
had failed in driving the queen to any distasteful measure, to send lord 
Godolphin to lecture her majesty into compliance. She had, withal, no 
judgment in regard to the importance of the matter on which she bad 
recourse to this aid. The Whig premier was as often called upon to 
settle an old-clothes insurrection as to coerce the sovereign in her ap- 
pointment of a dignitary of the church. 

Once the queen would not submit to the appointment of sir James 
Montague, the brother of lord Halifax* to some post, thought good for 
the family-interest, (for all the Montagues had become connexions of the 
junta that governed England, since the marriage of the duchesses daughter 
with the heir of the duke of Montague); therefore, the dispute was 
carried on vivaciously by lord Godolphin, and was met with unyielding 
obstinacy by the queen. " The bailie," wrote lord Godolphin, ** might 
have lasted till midifighl if the clock had not struck three, when the 
prince of Denmark thought fit to come in, and look as if it were dinner- 
time."* 

One of the matters in dispute when the prince thus broke the dis- 
cussion, by looking anxiously for his dinner, appears to be the same 
mentioned in the Walpole State Papers, where it is noted, that in June, 
1708, a struggle ensued between queen Anne and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, relative to the appointment of colonels in the army. Marlborough 
declared, and certainly with justice, that, as general, he must best know 
what officers were the most deserving of promotion. Yet the ofifensive 
exercise of the queen^s personal will in this matter arose, not from her 
own pleasure, but to gratify her husband, prince George, who, in his 
turn, had been solicited by his favourite, the brother of the duke of 
Marlborough, George*Churchill. A violent dispute ensued, colonel Lil- 

* History of Conspiracies against William, Anne, &.c. pi 208. 

♦Burke's Extinct Peerage. 'Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet 

* Marlborough Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 242. Godolphin to the duke of Marl- 
borough, June 13, 1708. 
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lingston's regiment was given to colonel Jones, the protege of prince 
George. Marlborough, although his own brother was at the bottom of 
the intrigue, was exceedingly enraged, and wrote a letter of reproof to 
him, while the whole of his party took the queen to task. There was, 
moreover, a report that it was efl^cted through the agency of Mr. Har- 
ley ; and Robert Walpole, then secretary at war, was accused of circu- 
lating that rumour. George Churchill ran with the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's letter to the queen and the prince, who were both exceedingly 
displeased at the tenour of iC 

Daily threats of impeachment, notwithstanding her humble station, 
continued to be thundered by the junta against the queen's Abigail, al- 
though great difficulties certainly existed to make out a case, either 
public or private, of any injury done to the duchess of Marlborough, or 
to any other person, by her cautious and quiet kinswoman. At last, the 
duchess found out something that loolftd like an invasion of one of her 
rights, and posted off to Kensington Palace to make a thoroogh investi- 
gation of the same. Kensington was the place where the queen with- 
drew, as often as possible, to nurse her declining husband in the quiet 
and good air. Sickness and silence have no charms for the gay world, 
even if they are the lot of the royal occupants of a palace. The queen 
and Abigail Masham, as may be gathered from the subsequent narrative, 
were permitted to remain almost in solitude with the dying prince, when 
the enraged dame broke upon the invalid seclusion of Kensington with 
furious representations of the injuries they were committing against her 
vested rights. 

It seems some court-spy or gossiping mischief-maker had been com- 
menting to the haughty duchess ^ on the grand apartments in which her 
cousin Masham received company, whenever her friends visited her at 
Kensington Palace.'' After due cogitation on the length, breadth, and 
other geographical particulars of the designated apartments, the duchess 
came to the conclusion ^ that they must be the same which had been 
fitted up by king William for his favourite Kep[)el, adjacent to his royal 
suite ; and that they had been subsequently allotted by queen Anne to 
^r ;'" and though she never used them, and scarcely knew their situa- 
tion, she flew oflf to Kensington, with the strong determination that they 
should be used by no other person. 

It must be borne in mind, that the excessive corpulence of prince 
George, joined to his suflerings both from gout and asthma, made the 
ascension of flights of stairs almost impracticable to him ; he was, there- 
fore, lodged on the ground-floor at Kensington Palace, from whence he 
could make short excursions for air and exercise among his trees and 
plants, of which he was exceedingly fond. Among his few apparent 
tastes and pursuits, he was one of the greatest promoters of arboriculture 
and horticulture in England — tastes which, fortunately for the country, 
appertained to the throne for the preceding three hundred years, which 

* The duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe Papers. Brit- 
Museum. 

'Letter oC the ducheM of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson, (inedited.) Coxe 
Papers, Brit. Moseam. 
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has given to the free of England that pandiaaical atpeet which ia alwayi 
8uq)ri8ing to the eyes of foreigners ; for the English, while sturdily limii- 
ing as much as possible the positive power d[ their monarcbs, are the 
most sedulous mimics of all their perronal tastes and habits, even when 
they have happened to be not so well deserving of imitation. 

The queen, in tlie utmost anxiety for the existence of the husband 
whom she had devotedly loved from her youth upwards, established 
him in apartments at Kensington Palace, where, without peinful exv* 
tion, he could find himself surrounded by his fiivourite flowers and f^ts. 
He occupied the ro3ral suite on the ground-floor. The queen shared 
them ; for they always inhabited the same apartment, and, of coorse, it 
was a mere matter of necessity, and no studied disrespect to her eminenes 
of Marlborough, that her majesty's attendants inhabited the adjacent 
apartments on the ground-floor, that they might be at hand to give as- 
sistance to the queen in the night ; for prince Geoige had been in danger 
of death several times that spring and summer, and most have expired 
in the suflbcating spasms of cougTung,if the queen had not raised him in 
her arms, and supported him until aid could be summoned* 

It was impossible for the duchess of Marlborough to be in knorance 
of these circumstances when she posted to Kensington as the aktuiber 
of the queen's arrangements, relative to the comforts of her dying con- 
sort, for the only knowledge concerning them is actually cleanM from 
her own manuscript^ The angry inquisitor, moreover, marks the period 
full well, by observing ^ that these occurrences took plsjce after Mr. 
Harley had been tum^ out, and Godolphin and Marlborough continued 
in their places by the interposition of the prince." Now tlus was in the 
spring of 1708, and the prince was defunct before six months had 
passed away. 

^^ Having heard accidentally," says the duchess^' ^ in conversation with 
my friends, in how great state Mrs. Masham received her company at 
Kensington, by the description that was made of her chambers, 1 had a 
great suspicion upon me, that she had made use of part of my lodgings, 
which were what the queen had given me, hnd furnished for roe, soon 
after her coming to the crown, and had particularly expressed to me 
^ that they were the same suite that my lord Albemarle, king William's 
Dutch favourite, had in his reign.' They were sufficiently known to 
the housekeeper and all the servants at Kensington-palace." 

^^ I thought it was strange that Mrs. Masham should do this without 
my consent, but on the other hand, she had opportunities enough of 
doing it, because I seldom made any use of these lodgings. For when 
I had occasion to wait on the queen at Kensington, I chose to return in 
the evening to my family, which at so small a distance it was very easy 
to do, rather than stay there." 

Thus the apartments, concerning which, in the true spirit of the dog- 
in-the-manger, she was hastening to snarl and wrangle, although fur- 
nished for her at the queen's expense, she had never occupied, and would 

* Letter of the ducheM of MarlborooKh to Mr. Hatohinioii, (inedited.) Cose 
Papers, Brit Miitenm. •Ibid. 
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erideiitlj, by her last woris, have made it w grieraiieey if oUiged so 
to do. ^ 

^Howerer, to know the tnith of the matter, I went to Kensington, 
and ordered the housemaid to let me into .my own lodgings ; and as I 
was going to the lower rooms (for my lodgings consisted of two floors, 
one under the other), the maid told me, I could not go into any part of 
that floor, which was divided between Mrs. Masham and the bed-cham- 
* ber woman in waiting. 

^ Upon this it was, I went to the aneen, and complained to her ^ of 
meeting with such usage as was wholly new at court, in Mrs. Masham's 
taking from me part of the lodgings which she herself long ago had been 
pleased to give me, and the bed-chamber woman in waiting had been put 
into another part of them.' 

^ The queen only answered, ^ Masham has none of your rooms.' 

^ She repeated this so often, and was so positive in it, than I began to 
believe that there was some mistake in what the nuud had told me, land 
went away, begging the queen's pardon for having troubled her about 
the matter." ' 

But the matter was not destined to remain thus in abeyance. Insti- 
gated by her suspicions that, by some means or other, some portion of 
her own deserted suite was made available by Somebody, the restless 
dame soon made another incursion on the queen's peace, at Kensington. 

^ When I came next to Kensington," pursues the duchess, ^ I inquired 
more fully about it, and found not only that Mrs. Masham had done all 
I suspected, but that she had used a great many little arts in the man- 
agement of her design. She got the bed-chamber woman in waiting to 
be removed into one end of my suite, and thus had the chambers wholly 
to herself that had belonged to the bed-chamber woman in waiting, and 
were just beyond my lodgings on the same floor. Any one, in the 
common way of thinking, would have imagined this to be the same thing 
as if she had gone herself directly into my lodgings, since the bed-cham- 
ber woman was removed into them purely on her account, and to make 
room for her in another place. I supposed she thought she could give 
the whole the turn (if any noise should be made about it,) that it was 
done for the convenience of the queen's women." 

It certainly was for that purpose, or rather that attendants might be at 
hand, who were indispensable to assist the queen in her nightly watch- 
ings over her sick husband. Thus the whole aflair resolved itself into 
the fact, that the queen, in this exigence, had put her chamber-attendant 
in a vacant apartment of the duchess' deserted suite, and Mrs. Masham 
had got the use of those rooms this attendant had vacated ; thus the 
queen was borne out in her remark, ^^ Masham has none of your rooms." 
Sh^ was, however, suspected of occasionally passing through them, or 
having her visitors ushered through them, and that was enough to incite 
another attack on the queen. 

^ When I had discovered all this, I went again to the queen and told 

> Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson, (inedited.) Coze 
Papers, Brit Museum. 
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her, ^ that I conid now satisfy her how wrong an account had been given 
her of Mrs. Masham not having taken away any part of my lodgings, for 
I had just found by all the evidence possible, that she certainly had done 
it, for I had just then been in the upper floor for the housemaid to de- 
scribe to me what part it was she had taken underneath P ' 

^ But the queen still persisted in saying, ' I am sure Masham has taken 
none of your rooms,^ and ^ that to say contrary is false and a lie !' Which 
was a way of speaking I had never heard her make use of to any one^ 
till she came under the practices of Abigail. 

^ I desired then that she {the queen) would send for Mr. Lowman, the 
housekeeper, who was the proper person to determine in this matter, 
and knew best ^ what my lord Albemarle's lodgings were, which her 
majesty had been pleased to give me, and what Mrs. Masham made me 
of at present.' But the queen said, ^ i will not do that, for I know thtt 
Masham has none of your lodgings.' 

^ I called upon Mr. Liowman, as I went away, to talk to him about 
the matter, and I told him ' that though Mrs. Masham had taken a part 
of ray lodgings and joined it to her own, yet as the queen assured me 
that she had not done it, she must be imposed upon in this matter, and 
that I wondered how a bed-chamber woman that I had raised from 
nothing, should think of taking my rooms from me, who would not have 
taken hers without her leave.' " 

^^ As I expected, ^e report of what I said "was carried immediately to 
Abigail, and next morning she sent Mr. LiOwman to tell me, ^ that she 
did not know that the lodgings she had made use of were mine, but she 
had begun to take down her furniture, and would inunediately clear 
them,' and this she did accordingly."* 

As the summer advanced, the symptoms o( prince George became 
more alarming. The queen found he did not recover his health at Ken- 
sington, and was anxious to remove him to Bath, the place where all 
physicians at that period sent their patients for restoration of health. 
Before, however, the royal household removed, the augry dame of Marl- 
borough paid another visitation to Kensington, on her suspicion being 
roused that her suite of rooms had again been invaded by Mrs. Masham. 
*' Afterwards," says the duchess,' " upon my not using my lodgings 
(which you will easily imagine I had no great inclination to do, though 
I did not care to be so far insulted as to have them taken from me against 
my consent), I discovered that Mrs. Masham had made use of them 
again. I complained of that also to the queen, telling her, ^ Mrs. Masham 
cannot now pretend to be ignorant whose lodgings they were!' 

^^ Her majesty was again angry and positive, saying, ' It was a lie, 
Masham had not made use of them.' 

^^ Then I told her majesty, ' that I co.uld bring forward before her 
several people that had seen her goods and servants in my rooms.' To 
which, almost in the same breath in which she had given me the lie, the 

* Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson, Coze MSS. Brit 
Museum. 

•Ibid. 'Ibid. 
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queen asked ' how eouU the help using them Y* Meening, I suppose, 
that her own were u>o little for her grandeur !" 

There is something here left untold by the self-partial narrator. The 
poor harassed queen, no doubt, asked her the question, in reference to 
the neighbourhood of tlie suite to her husband's sick room. The con- 
sequence was, that Mrs. Masham was giren another suite of apartments, 
^ suitable enough for her grandeur," obsenres the taunting narrator, ^'and 
it is very remarkable, notwithstanding all this rudeness and impertinence 
to me upon thb occasion, she had the whole house, Kensington Palace 
being in a manner empty, to choose her lodgings in.'' ' 

It may be remembered, that the first quarrel between Anne and her 
sister, queen Mary, commenced with these contemptible wranglings 
about lodgings. As the Marlborough duchess commenced her court- 
career, so she finished it. In fact, it is impossible justly to accord this 
person the meed of greatness of mind or character, for the causes of her 
contentions were despicable for their pettiness. Great characters never 
contend for trifles, seek for afironts, or make stormy tumults for small 
results. Greatness is inseparable from magnanimity; there was nothing, 
great about the duchess of Marlborough, excepting the enormity of the 
sums of money she amassed ; her soul dwelt in the atmosphere most 
congenial to a chamber-maid, or a lodging-keeper, and seemed most in 
its element contending for perquisites of old gowns, or stoutly defending 
encroachments on the localities of dwelling-rooms. 

The last inbreak of the duchess of Marlborough on the invalid quiet 
of Kensington was immediately followed by the removal of the queen 
from that palace. Her majesty retired to Windsor as early as July, not 
to the royal establishment of her stately castle, but to the small house 
or cottage in Windsor Forest, purchased by her in the days when the 
wrath of her sister, queen Mary, rendered her an alien from all English 
palaces. Thither queen Anne brought her sick consort, and there, un- 
encumbered by the trammels of royalty, she watched over him and sym- 
pathized with his sufierings. The reason the prince passed the summer 
at the small house, was evidently because the site of Windsor Castle 
being high, the air was too bleak for his cough. The duchess of Marl- 
borough was peculiarly incensed at this proceeding, attributing it to ail 
kinds of furtive intrigues, in these words : ' ^' Through the whole sum- 
mer after Mr. Harley's dismission, the queen continued to have secret 
correspondence with him. And that this might be better managed, she 
stayed all the sultry season, even when the prince was panting for breath, 
in that small house she had formerly purchased at Windsor, which, 
though as hot as an oven, was said to be coo/, because, from the park, 
such persons as Mrs. Masham had a mind to bring to her majesty, could 
be let in privately by the garden." 

The queen was at this cottage at Windsor, when the news of the vic- 
tory at Oudenarde reached her. Oudenarde was gained at more than its 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS. Brit 
Museum. The deserted state of Kensington Palace, at this period, is thus ga- 
thered from the duchess* own letter. 

' Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 222. 
YOU Xil. 16 
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worth on the Flemish eheMboerd of war ; it coet 8000 men on the n^- 
tor'8 side. ^ Oh Lord ! when will all this dreadful bloodshed cease r** 
were the words of queen Anne when she received the' news^ together 
with the lists of the killed and wounded. 

Notwithstanding the grief of heart with which she received the tidings 
of these useless Maughters, it was indispensable etiquette for her to re- 
turn thanks to her general, and public thankmvings to God for them. 
The first she performed from her cottage «t Wind^, in the foUowiqg 
letter: 

**QinEiii AmntOTBiDcixovMAftLsoaooQa. Aiiiiol708L 
[After the Tiotory of Ondeiuurde.] 

» Windior, Jnlj 6, 170S. 

>* I want words to exprets the joy I have, that you are well after joai gkmow 
•ncoess; for which, next to Almighty God, my thanks are due to you. And, 
indeed* I can never say enough ibr all the great and fiiithftil serrieae yon have 
ever done me. • Bat be so jnst as to believe, I am as truly sensible of them, •■ 
a grateful heart can be, and shall be ready to show it upon all ooeaaiaiis. I 
hope you cannot doubt of my esteem and fHendsfaip for you ; nor think, becanse 
I differ ftom you in some things, it is for want of either. No ; I do assure yoa^ 
if you were here, I am sure you would not think me so mooh in the wioog In 
some things as I fhar you do now. I am afraid my letter should oome too 
late to London, and therefore dare say no more, but that I pray Almi^ty God 
to continue His protection over you, and send you safe home again. And lis 
assured I shall ever be sincerely, Yaw humbU scrvoiif, 

•»AMMmR.'*« 



ANNE, 

QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Queen Anne's quarrel in St. Paul's cathedral — Silence imposed on her by the 
cluclie;(s of Marlborough — Queen's angry correspondence with the duchess-^ 
Queen's progress to Bath with her invalid consort — Pasquinade on the queen's 
statue at St Paul's — Letters, in the State Paper Office, of a magician to queen 
Anne— Death-bed of the prince consort George of Denmark — Queen reproves 
the duchess of Marlborough — Queen's grief by her husband's corps^ — She 
leaves Kensington fbr St. James's — Her anxiety regarding her consort's fune- 
ral — Her sorrow and seclusion — Her conduct in widowhood — Is jealously 
watched by the duchess of Marlborough — Queen importuned by parliament 
to marry again — Her answer — Publishes a general pardon — Her alarm at 
Marlborough's conducV— Her conference with lord Cowper on the subject — 
Queen's secret councils with the duke of Argyle — Queen's charity to her sick 
servant — Her letter of reproof to the duchess of Marlborough— -She is sub- 
jected to her violence — Queen receives a taunting letter from her — Godolphin 
appeals to the queen against Dr. Sacheverel — Queen consents to his imprison* 

> Tindal's Continuatioa of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 104. *lbid. 
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ment — Verses left on the qneen^s toilet — [Fae-dmUi of a letter of the queen.] — 
Que«D*s estrangement from the duchess of Marlborough — Queen's mysterious 
proceedings — Confides a despatch to a Hampton-Court gardener — Her secret 
council»^Her dissension with Go<lolphin — Her personal endeavours to gain 
panisans — Her interview with the duke of Marlborough — Her stern reception 
of his duchess — Her impracticability in council. 

The Tictory of Oudenarde obliged the queen to make her usual state 
procession to Sl PauPs, for the purpose of returning thanks for the suc- 
cess of her arms. The 'thanksgiving was appointed for August 19, 1708. 
The duchess of Marlborough, who deemed herself the heroine of the 
day, was remarkably full of bustle and business on such occasions. 
Among other important aflbirs connected with her office as mistress of 
the robes, she arranged the queen'« jewels in the mode she chose them 
to be worn. But when the royal cortege was in progress half way up 
Ludgate-hill, the duchess happened to cast her eyes on the queen^s 
dress, and made the notable discovery that her majesty's jewels were 
absent — a great disrespect to the occasion, and especially to her — her 
rage broke out instantly ; but what she said or did, to induce an over- 
flowing torrent of words from the lips of the usually taciturn queen, has 
not been recorded. ]t is certain, however, that they entered St. PauPs 
cathedral quarrelling — the queen retorting the taunts of the duchess so 
loudly, that the intrepid dame experienced some alarm, not at the anger 
of the queen, but lest the people, who detested the duchess, should over- 
hear, and Uike an undesirable part in the contest. The queen continued 
to speak loudly and angrily, after they had both taken their places in 
the cathedral, on which the duchess insolently told her royal mistress 
^^ not to answer her P^ Or, as other accounts say, bade the queen to 
hold her tongue ! 

The queen had endured much ; but this insult, which she never for- 
got, brought all heartburnings to open and angry discussions. The 
duchess of Marlborough never committed an outrage against her much- 
enduring mistress without instantly flying to her bitter pen, and stamp- 
ing the ^ airy nothingness^' of uttered words with the visible and per- 
manent injuries of written documents. No sooner had she obtained a 
letter from her husband, which she thought reflected on the queen, than 
she enclosed it to her majesty in the following meek epistle : — 

The DacHiess or Marlboroikiu to Quun Annk.' 

[August 1708.] 

** I cannot help sending your majesty tliis letter, to show how exactly lord 
Marlborough agrees with me in opinion that he has now no interest with you, 
though, when 1 said so in the church a Thursday j you were pleased to say it 
was untrue I 

^ And yet, I think he will be surprised to hear that when I had taken so much 
pains to put your jewels in a way that I thought you would like, Mrs. Masham 
could roiike you refuse to wear them, in so unkind a manner ; because that was 
a power she had not thought (it to exercise before. 

" I will make no reflections on it, only that I must needs observe that your 
majesty chose a very wrong day to mortify me, when you were just going to 
return thanks for a victory obtained by my lord Marlborough I" 

^Condoct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 219. 
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In aiifwerto this tinde on petty affionlSy die quaon vepUed with aoii 

dignity than usual : — 

** QuxBH Amn to tbb Doobim or MAmoaooga. 

[Sunday.] 
"• After the cammami* you gBT« me on the thaokigiTing^ay of not atuweriaf 
you, I should not have troubled you with these lines, but to return the duke of 
Marlborough's letter safe into your hands ; and fbr the nma teason I do not say 
anything to that, or to yours which enclosed it" 

Had the queen always assumed the tone perceptible in this answeri 
she would have been spared many an insult from her ungrateful servant; 
who returned to the chaige, it is true^ in reply, but struck her sails in 
the conclusion of her despatch >— 

Tax DooBiai or BlAaLaoaoocui to QuBa AmoB. 

•* I should not trouble your majesty with any answer to your last short lettai^ 
but to'ezplain what you seem .to mistake in what I said at church. I deairBd 
jfoa not to answer mc, for fear of being overheard. 

** And this you interpret as if / had desired jfoa not to answer aw at aU! 
which was far from my intention. For th^ whole end of my writing to yon so 
often, was to get your answer to several things in which we differed. If I was 
in the wrong, that you might convince me ; and I should very readily have 
owned my mistakes. But since you have not been pleased to show tbam to me^ 
I flatter myself that I have said several things that are WMmMwtrMi, 

• • • • • • ' 

** The word eommand^ Which you use at the beginning of your letter, is very 
unfitly supposed to come from mi. For though I hare always writ to you as a 
friend, and lived with yon as such for so many years, with all the troth, and 
honesty, and zeal for your service that was possible, yet I shall never ibrget that 
I am your subject, nor cease to be a faithful one." 

Many years had passed away since the grand duchess had concluded 
a letter to her royal mistress in a style so well befitting their respective 
stations. 

Other griefs than those occasioned by the insolence of her puflM-up 
servant were pressing on the queen's heart. The symptoms of the 
prince required change of air ; and in a few days afler her stormy pro- 
cession to St. Paul's, the queen commenced an easy progress with him 
to the west of England. 

^^ The prince of Denmark being very much indisposed with asthma 
this summer, was advised by his physicians to go to the Bath, and her 
majesty, who was ever eminent for her conjugal aflection, as another 
proof of it, resolved to attend him thither -, and accordingly her majesty 
and the prince set out the 26th of August at Windsor, designing to sleep 
at Oxford that night" Bath was a very favourite resort of Anne, who 
was very likely to have visited it on her own account, if it had not been 
prescribed for the prince. ^ At their entrance into Oxfordshire, they 
were met by tiie earl of Abingdon, lord-lieutenant of that county, the 
high sheriff, and most of the gentlemen of that county, and at some dis- 
tance from Oxford, by the vice-chancellor, doctors, and masters, in their 
robes, on horseback, and thus they were attended to Christ Church, 
where they supped. The next day, the queen was pleased to honour 
the university with her presence in convocation, where the university* 
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oimtor congratulated her arrival among them, and many of tlie courtiers 
were admitied to the degree of LLJ). From the convocation-houge, the 
queen went to the theatre, where she was entertained with a vocal and 
instrumental concert, and several poesies were exhibited in honour of 
her visit. She was afterwards entertained by the university at dinner, and 
then set out with the prince for Cirencester, where she rested that night, 
and the next day reached the Bath. They were previously met on the 
borders of the county of Somerset by the high-sheriff and gentlemen of 
the shire, and within half a mile of the city of the Bath, by two hundred 
maids, richly dressed in the costume of Amazons, and at the west-gate, 
by the mayor and corporation, in their formalities, who attended them 
to the Abbey House, which was prepared for their reception. The night 
closed with illuminations, and other popular manifestations of joy .^' ' 

The same autumn, the queen's statue was completed, which is still in 
the area before the west door of St. PauPs Cathedral. Bird, the sculptor, 
received, by a very odd computation, 250Z. for this statue, for each of 
the four allegorical figures round the base the sum of 220/., and 50Z. for 
the arms and shield.*^ As a work of art, the statue of the queen has 
been furiously abused ; it has, however, the merit of personal resem- 
blance. Just as the figure was placed in its present situation, public 
rumour was universal, that the queen meant to free herself from the do- 
mestic tyranny of the duchess of Marlborough, and all the Whigs fore- 
saw their ensuing banishment from the public wealth which they were 
actively and greedily imbibing. An outcry was raised against the poor 
sUitue, of the most malignant description ; pasquinades issued daily, in 
which the original was not spared. Indeed, all sorts of vices were attri- 
buted to Anne with unsparing calumny, in order to degrade her in the 
eyes of her loving people against the day when parties should try their 
strength. A malignant epigram which was found one night appended to 
the statue, is attributed to the pen of the Whig physician, Dr. Garth. In 
positive terms, it accuses the queen of the habit of intoxication, when, 
at the most, over-indulgence in eating and drinking more rich food and 
strong wine than was wholesome for a person who had no great personal 
fatigue to endure, is all that can be justly laid to the charge of queen 
Anne. Had it been more, her domestic foe, the duchess of Marlborough, 
in the malicious character she afterwards drew of the queen, would have 
been delighted to mention any time when she had actually seen her 
royal mistress in a state of inebriety, but she only notices that calumny 
to deny it.' Nevertheless, the solitary assertion which fastens on queen 
Anne this disgraceful imputation may be traced to one of her familiars. 
It is conveyed in a letter of baron de Schutz (envoy from Hanover to 
England) ; he informs baron de Bothmar, (Hanoverian minister at the 
Hague,) that Cadogan^ had told him ^^ that he considered the greatest 
advantage to the Whigs was the continuation of the war of the emperor 

> Life of her Late Majesty Queen Anne ; in two vols. 
'Life of Sir Christopher Wren, by Elmes, p. 491. 
' Character of Queen Anno by the duchess of Marlborough, Coze MSS. 
* Cadogan was |i corrupt tool of the Marlborough faction ; he bears no very 
high character in documentary history. 
16* 
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agrainst France ; he likewise thought that the deaths of Lonis XIV., the 
Pretender, and queen Anne would be advantageous to them, and very 
likely to happen, for the first was old, the second consumptive, and as 
for queen Anne, that she got drunk every day as a remedy to keep the 
gout from her stomach." * Garth's epigram is as follows, — 

Vbrses on Quekn Anni*8 Statihc in St. Paul's CHumCH-TAED.* 
** Here mighty Anna's statue placed we find* 
Betwixt the daring passions of her mind ; 
A brandy-shop before, a church behind : 
But why thy back tum'd to that sacred place, 
As thy unhappy father's was to grace ? 
Why here, like Tantalus, in torments placed, 
To view those waters, which thou canst not taste f 
Though, by thy proffer'd globe we may perceive, 
That for a dram, thou the whole world wouldst give." 

Whilst the decline and illness of the queen's consort became matter 
of conversation and speculation throughout Europe, an Italian magician 
wrote several letters to her majesty, which now remain in the State 
Paper Office. They are indited in rather elegant Italian, and written in 
the true Italian hand of the seventeenth century. The writer professes 
to be a nobleman in distress — an Italian philosopher of anti-catholie 
principles. But his domain pertained to the state of Asti, near the seat 
of war, on the Italian side of Piedmont, where he was surrounded by 
persecuting papists, who neither relished his liberal principles, nor his 
profession of art magic. In consequence, the French armies had totally 
ruined him, and devastated his estate ; they had done him mischief to 
the amount of 30,000 English pounds sterling. He would, however, be 
contented if her high and mightiest majesty of Great Britain would, out 
of her beneficence and good grace, accord him 10,000/. sterling English 
money. Principe Eugenio (prince Eugene), he adds, knew him right 
well, and could inform queen Anne that he was a true sufiferer in the 
protestant cause. He moreover insinuates, that principe Eugenio was a 
customer of his in some of his magical quackeries, an assertion which 
irresistibly recalls the memory of the prosecution of that prince's mother 
in the chambre ardente as a customer of La Voisin. 

The first letters, although too long for direct translation, seem to be 
appeals deserving of the queen^s attention, being evidently penned by a 
man of erudition and refinement. It is not possible to tell whether any 
notice was taken of them by the queen or prince George, who is appa- 
rently the object of the application, as he is repeatedly named in the 
course of the correspondence, with allusions to his failing health. The 
last letters contain the gist of the writer's mind : he there very frankly 
offers, in consideration of the ten thousand guineas, (which he trusts 
queen Anne will award him in compensation of all he has sufiered in her 
cause,) to send her his famous elixir of life, which will restore her to 
her former beautiful youth, and will entirely heal and restore the serene 
Danish prince, her spouse, and make him as handsome and young as 

* Hanover Papers, Macpherson, 1 703, vol. ii. p. 503. 
'Add. MSS. 5832, fol. 144. 
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erer ; likewise, if she wiU girt him a place in her Tower of London, he 
will there work for her in his wonderful art of alchynly, turning all her old 
copper, pewter, tin, brass, and lead into the purest gold and silver. Thus, 
another Raymond Lully volunteered to be master of the Mint ! It hap- 
pened that queen Anne had put her a^rs of that department in very 
difierent hands— even in those of sir Isaac Newton, who was then mas- 
ter of her Mint. No indication appears that queen Anne gave any 
encouragement to this earlier Cagliostro of the seventeenth century. It is 
said, that there are no archives of any sovereign in the world but what 
contain similar temptations and proposals. Qpeen EUizabeth was beset 
with them all her life, and, in some instances, gave heed to their wretched 
delusions. Queen Mary II. consulted vulgar fortune-tellers ; but there 
is no weakness of the kind at present discovered of queen Anne, whose 
name is in no way connected with occult practices, or with any encour- 
agement given to the writer of these curious letters preserved in the State 
Paper Office. Her.majesty was troubled with mysterious missives from 
Italy, which are extant in the same collection ; witness the letters writ- 
ten by the order of the pope, very affectionately claiming her as a dear 
daughter of his church. How queen Anne deserved these tender greet- 
ings, cannot be guessed, excepting, as before remarked, the Popie con- 
sidered the healing office a sign of her compliance; but Henry Vlll., 
queen Elizabeth, and all the sovereigns of the Reformation, practised the 
same ; therefore the solution must be left unexplained—only remarking, 
that if the Roman-catholic religion had been cherished by no other per- 
son more than by queen Anne, it must have long ago disappeared from 
Europe. 

The queen^s married life now drew to a close, although she thought 
her husband perfectly recovered on her return from Bath. Her people 
felicitated her on her hopes, and poured in congratulatory addresses on 
his convalescence. Prince George himself knew better ; and when the 
queen prepared to take her usual excursion to the October sports at 
Newmarket, he entreated her not to leave him. Bishop White Kennet, 
then attending the court, and officiating at divine service, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, in a letter,' dated October 2, 1708 : — 

"■ On Thursday night, I was pressed away by command into service here the 
next morning, for want of ordinary chaplains, which I wish it were in my power 
to rectify, that you might see the duties of waiting. I was under the sad appre- 
hension of being hurried away to Newmarket ; but her majesty resisting the ad- 
vice of her physicians, was pleased, yesterday, to comply with ?l motion (wish) 
of the prince, and declared her resolution of na< going this season to Newmarket, 
which is a great joy to most of the good courtiers, and gave the ladies a new 
lesson, that she who governs the nation so well, can govern herself so well as 
to always oblige her husband." 

The comment of the literary bishop is certainly true ; the queen was 
an instance of conjugal felicity, which had not then been witnessed in 
the life of a queen-regnant. There are some panegyrical lines to be seen 
in the printing-room of the British Museum, representing queen Anne 
and her consort in the same engraving, in profile. The poetry is ful- 

> laedited Lansdowne MSS. 825, fol. 79. 
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some, like most of that stamp, yet the first line very happily expresses 

tliis singularity in the regality of queen Anne :— 

** The only married queen that ne er knew strife, 
Controlling monarchs, but submissive wife. 
Like angels' sighs her downy passions move, 
Tenderly loving and attracting love. 
Of every grace and virtue she's possest — 
Was mother, wife, and queen, and all the best." 

Among the struggles in the political world, much agitation existed to 
carry the point of inducing the queen to receive the Whig republican, 
lord Somers, as her lord-president of council. On that head, lord Go- 
dolphin observes, '^ that the duke of Somerset had told him, with the 
air of a great minister, ^ that the queen had no aversion to Somers ; but 
he had once disobliged the prince, and it was vain to suppose he would 
ever suffer his appointment' '' * A few days afterwards, Godolpfhin wrote 
these words to the duchess of Marlborough : ^ The prince seems in no 
good way at all, in my opinion, as to health, and I think the queen hcfr- 
self seems now much more apprehensive of his condition than I have 
formerly known her on the same occasion.'" 

The intimation thus conveyed gave rise to a proceeding on the part 
of the duchess of Marlborough, which must have woefully increased the 
anguish that rent the heart of the queen ; for it is no slight aggravation 
to sorrow, when hard fate obliges any one to sufier the extremity of 
grief in the presence of a sneering enemy, who has a right to intrude as 
an evil observer, watching and commenting on every emotion that takes 
place around the bed of death ; and such (as will be speedily shown from 
her (mm narrative) was the fiendish conduct of the cruel woman, who 
played the part, firstly of Anne's temptress to all the evil she did com- 
mit, and lastly as her reviler and calumniator. 

The unhappy queen was assiduously attending on her dying husband, 
performing all the offices for him of a tender and patient nurse, when 
one of the hateful missives of the duchess of Marlborough was put into 
her hands. It was in her usual style of insult ; no mercy of common 
decency or respect to the poor queen's grief was shown, but her intima- 
tion of taking advantage of her high court-ofi^ces, and intruding her de- 
testable presence at the bed of death, was prefaced by these words, justly 
termed offensive by her late biographer :' 

" Though the last time I had the honour to wait upon your majesty, 
your usage of me was such as was scarce possible for me to imagine, or 
any one to believe. . ." The queen had scarcely read these lines, when 
the insolent writer entered her presence ; for, craftily expecting exclusion 
from the sick-room of the prince, she had brought her letter herself, and 
taking advantage of her privilege as mistress of the robes, she boldly 
thrust herself into the presence, before the queen could order her to be 
excluded. 

The queen received her coolly, and lEis a stranger. The duchess was, 
in consequence, as much exasperated as if she had deserved a different 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 156. 
■ Ibid. Letters of Grodoiphin to the duchess, p. 170. 
' Life oC the Duchess of Marlborough, by Mrs. Thomson. 
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receplion. According to the testimony of an eye-witness, " the deport- 
ment of the duchess of Marlborough, while the prince was actually dy- 
ing, was of such a nature, that the queen, then in the height of her grief, 
was not able to bear it" Agony conquered the timidity with which 
this overbearing spirit had always inspired Anne ; and assuming the mien 
and tone of sovereign majesty, with marked displeasure in her counte- 
nance, she said to the duchess, ^ Withdraw P' * For once, the queen was 
obeyed by her. 

In a few minutes, death dealt the blow, and made Anne, queen of 
Great Britain, a widow, after a happy marriage of twenty years^ dura- 
tion, unruffled by a dispute and uninterrupted by a rival on either side. 

The prince died at Kensington Palace, October 28, 1708, O. S. He 
was bom at Co[)enhagen, February 29, 1653 ; consequently, the birth- 
day of the prince-consort occurred only once in four years, when Leap 
Tear brought round February 29. On those occasions, his lf>ving queen 
kept it with four-fold splendour. George of Denmark was very lofty' 
io stature, and when he grew corpulent his appearance was gigantic. 

The queen sat by the bed of death, " weeping and clapping her hands 
together,"' or wringing them in the unutterable anguish of her first be- 
reavement. She was a monarch, and etiquette — whose chains are almost 
as inexorable as the sterner tyrant that had just bereaved her of the hus- 
band of her youth — required that the mistress of the robes should lead 
her from the chamber. 

The duchess of Marlborough had not departed when the queen bade 
her withdraw; she had only retired into the background — she saw the 
prince die. When it was needful for her to act a decided part, she no- 
ticed that the prince's servants were crowding round his body, which 
prevented her from speaking to the queen, to perform her office. Upon 
which, she went up to lady Burlington,^ and desired her to give her an 
opportunity of speaking to the queen. Lady Burlington did so readily, 
and every one went out with her ; the queen and the duchess of Marl- 
borough were left alone with the corpse of the prince. The duchess 
koelt down by the queen, and began to offer consolation. Her majesty 
heeded her not, ^^ but clapped her hands together, with other marks of 
passion." When the duchess had exhausted her consolations, she con- 
tinued kneeling in silence by her royal mistress. 

After some time, the duchess asked the queen, '^ If her majesty would 
not please to go to St. James's Palace ?" "^ I will slay here !" replied 
the queen. ^ That is impossible," said the duchess; ^' what can you do 
in such a dismal place ?" 

* Scott's Swift. Memoirs on the Change of the Queen's Ministry, vol. iii. p. 
174. Informed by Abigail Masham, who is, as a witness, as much deserving 
ciedit as any other contemporary. The fact is confirmed, by the extra-maJignity 
which the duchess infuses into her narrative of the death of the prince-consort, 
that she had met with some rebuke of a more decided nature than usual from 
the queen. 

* Swift's Journal. **This is Leap Year and Leap Day," writes the dean, 
" Prince George's birth-day." 

' Such are the words of the duchess of Marlborough. 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, voL I p. 410 to 416. 
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^ I made use of all the arguments,'^ pursues the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, ^^ common on that head, but all in vain ; the queen persisted ' she 
\i^ould stay at Kensington.^ Upon which / fancied that her chief diffi- 
culty in removing was for fear she should not have so much of Mrs. 
Masham's company as she desired, if she removed from thence." ' 

Who but this person, at such a time and place, with the dead body 
of the queen^^ husband stretched before them, could have had a reca^ 
rence of her paltry jealousies or attributed such reasons to the beresved 
widow ? 

The duchess then resumed her strain of consolation, in a manner and 
phraseology peculiar to herself: " I said, * Nobody in the world ever 
continued in a place where a dead husband lay, and where could she be 
but within a room or two of thai dismal body; but if she were at St 
Jameses, she need not see anybody that was uneasy to her, and she 
might see any person that was a comfort to her, as well there, as any- 
where else.' " 

^' 1 could see by her face that she had satisfaction in that, and so I went 
on saying, she might go away privately in my coach, with the car- 
tains down, and see nobody, and that if she would give me leave, I 
would tell Mr. Lowman to make the company go away that she might 
go to the coach easily. Upon which she coiTsented to go, I led her to 
her closet in Kensington Palace ; when she lefl him (the prince's corpse), 
she expressed some passwn^'^* — meaning that the queen gave way to 
paroxysms of grief. 

The queen required to be lefl in her own closet, to commune with 
her own spirit on her bereavement. Her majesty, taking off her watch, 
said to the duchess of Marlborough, '^ Don't come in to me before the 
hand of my watch comes to this place." The duchess took the watch, 
and the queen added, ^^ Send to Masham to come to me before I go." 

If the (Juchess had had previously the slightest feeling for the queen's 
loss and distress, this order turned it all to gall and bitterness, although 
the queen's wish to see and give her commands to one who had been 
her chief attendant during her long vigils by her suffering husband was 
very natural. The duchess of Marlborough from that moment con- 
tinues her narrative with unsparing malignity. She says, withal, com- 
menting upon the royal order, ^^ I thought it very shocking, but at that 
time resolved not to say the least wry word to displease her; and there- 
fore answered that * 1 would,' and went out of the queen's closet with 
her watch in my hand." 

Thus the duchess did not, as usual, both defy and disobey the direc- 

'Privato Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 410 to 41G. 

•Ibid. This remark is in the beginning of the dialogue between the queen 
and the duchess of Marlborough ; but from several traits, it evidently occurred 
as the writer has arranged it. The duchess, like many persons writing from 
memory, mentions a fact, and then recurs back to what preceded it Of course, 
the prince's servants would not have intruded into the queen's closet, nor could 
they have crowded round the prince's body there^ as expressly described ; there* 
fore, the scene evidently took place in the prince's chamber after it had been 
cleared, for the duchess appeals to that "dismal body," and to the act of her 
" leading the queen away from hxm,\ 
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tionB of the queen ; bat, out of consideration for her majeety's state, was 
coDteoted with disobedience only. 

^ I gave,'^ she continues, ^ Mr. Lowman ' the necessary orders, but 
as I was sitting at the window, watching the minute when to go to the 
queen's closet, I thought it so disagreeable for me to send for Mrs. 
Mashara to go to the queen before all that company, that I resolved to 
avoid that. When the time came, I went into the closet and told the 
qneen, ^ I had not sent for Mrs. Masham, for I thought it would make a 
disagreeable noise when there were bishops and ladies of the bed-cham- 
ber waitinff without, that her majesty did not care to see, and that she 
[the queen] might send for Masham herself to her to come to St. James's 
at what time she pleased.' To this she [the queen] consented."' The 
ro3ral widow, in the first anguish of her grief, did not trouble herself to . 
question who was most likely to make a ^^ disagreeable noise ?" but it 
was not probable that either the bishops or ladies would have done so, 
because her majesty merely required the personal attendance of her bed- 
chamber woman before she went into the open air to the carriage. 

It was the policy of the jealous duchess to take utter possession of 
the queen in her solitary state. Well she knew it would run through 
the town that she had carried off the royal widow in her own carriage, 
without Harley's relatives being apparently thought of by her majesty. 
For this great end, the duchess had swallowed her present rage at the 
queen's rebuke just before the prince expired, and clung to all the privi- 
leges of her places with patience and pertinacity ; yet she did not suc- 
ceed quite so thoroughly as her bold and clever diplomacy deserved. 

The queen called " for her hoods,"* and Mrs. Mary Hill, the sister of 
Abigail Masham, fulfilled tlie duties of her office by putting on the 
queen's carriage costume. As she did it, the duchess saw the queen 
whisper to her, and suspected that it was a kind message to her sister, 
Mrs. Masham ; ^ who," adds the duchess, ^^ had not appeared before me 
at Kensington, but upon the alarm of the queen being to go with me to 
Sl James's Palace, she came into the gallery (at Kensington Palace) 
with one of her ministers, the Scotch doctor Arbuthnot, to see her ma- 
jesty pass." * The queen was, as of old, leaning on the arm of the 
duchess of Marlborough, as she took her way through her household, 
in Kensington Palace gallery ; her servants seemed to have lined each 
side of iL 

^ Notwithstanding the queen's afiection for the prince," observes the 
duchess, her venom warming as her tale proceeded, ^' at the sight of that 
charming lady, as her arm was on mine, I found she had strength to 
bend down towards Mrs. Masham like a sail ; for, in passing, she went 
some steps nearer to her than was necessary. And when that cruel 
touch was over, of going by her with me, she [the queen] turned about 
in a little passage room and gave orders about her dogs and a strong 
box. When we came to my coach, she [the queen] had a very extra- 
ordinary thought, as it appeared to me ; she desired me ' to send to my 

' Lowmaa was hoiuekeeper at Kensington. ' Correspondence. 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 415. 
«Ibid. 
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lord-treasurer [Godolphin], and to beg him to take care and examine 
whether there was room in some vault ' to bury the prince at Westmin- 
ster, and to leave room for her, too ?' 1 suppose it was whcsre her 
family, kings and queens, had been laid.*' 

What lack o( aflfection was there here ? even, if the thoughts of the 
bereaved wife were employed in cares, however useless, regarding hit 
remains in death whose comforts she had just been sedulously watching 
over while life lasted, not even leaving him in the last struggle, and 
scarcely prevailed on to quit his breathless clay when all was over! 
Was it any proof of coldness in the queen, that in a moment like that, 
thoughts should occupy her mind of the time when she should be placed 
by his side, and, as she must perforce die childless and friendless, that 
heed might be taken to leave room in the vault to put the coffin by that 
of her husband ? It was natural enough for the poor queen to whisper 
to herself, *'*' Who is there that will take heed for me when I am dead, 
that I am laid by him ?^' No crime in this ; but it is one of the in- 
stances which prove, that, however active malice may be, if a contem- 
porary writer will but narrate individual traits in their course of occur- 
rence, the truth of character and feeling must appear, to unprejudiced 
persons, whatsoever may be the coloured veil that adverse party may 
throw over facts by. forced inferences being drawn. 

" When we arrived at St. James's," continued the duchess,' ** I carried 
her very privately through my lodgings to her green closet, and gave her 
a cup of broth. Afterwards she eal a very good dinner. At night, I 
found her at table again, where she had been eating, and Mrs. Masham 
close by her ! Mrs. Masham went out of the room as soon as 1 came 
in, not in the humble manner she had sometimes affected, as bed-chamber 
woman, but wiih an air of insolence and anger. I attended the queen 
upon this afHiction, with all the care that was possible to please her, and 
never named Mrs. Masham to her. She [the queen] would make me sit 
down, as she had done formerly, and make some liide show of kindness 
at night, when 1 took my leave ; but she would never speak to me freely 
of anything, and J found 1 could gain no ground. Not to be wondered 
at, for I never came to her hut I found Mrs. Masham just gone out from 
her, which at last tired me, and I went to her seldomer." 

There is great trr)uble taken by the duchess of Marlborough, as she 
pursues her narrative of the royal conduct in the early days of widow- 
hood, to force inferences tliat the queen regarded the memory of her 
husband with indifference. Nothing, however, bears out her assertion, 
excepting the cup of broth and the good dinner; but then she does not 
tell how long her majesty had been watching and fasting before the 
prince expired. She again recurs to her grand proof of the queen's hard- 
heartcdness, which was the care her majesty took lest the bo<ly of her 
departed consort should be shook or decomposed in the removal, to 
lay in state in the '^ painted chamber," at the old palace of Westmio- 

*The royal vault of the Stuarts, at one side of Henry VII. 's chapel, made by 
Charles II., where Mary II., William III., George of Denmark, and queen Anne 
herself were actually buried. 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 415. 
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ster, previously to interment at the adjoining Abbey, in the vault of 
Charles II. 

^ Before the prince was buried,'^ continnes the duchess, ^' the queen 
passed a good deal of time in looking into precedents, that she might 
order how it was to be performed, which / thought unusual, and not 
very decent. But she [the queen] naturally loved all forms and cere- 
monies, and remembered more of them than 1 could ever do, but she 
had hits of great tenderness for < the prince." 

Anne evidently continued to think that she was doing duty to her lost 
eoDsort, by occup3ring her thoughts incessantly about him. It is no 
proof that she did not feel grief, but that she took the natural way of 
giving it vent Her known predilection for these little ceremonies of 
etiqaette and precedence gives reason to suppose the account is true, al- 
though most maliciously told against her. 

The queen^s care throughout was to ascertain whether she could, 
when dead, be laid by the side of her husband, without any trouble or 
expense to her successors ; because, if that was not clearly the case, her 
majesty meant, according to the inimical duchess's own showing, to have 
a new vault or mausoleum instantly constructed, which would hold the 
prince's coffin and her own. Such anxiety can only be construed by 
the inverted logic of party spite into indifference for the dead. In truth, 
although funeral rites and ceremonies do seem as nought to many minds 
under the acute pressure of grief, the necessity of the nearest relatives 
giving orders concerning them was wisely ordained, even for those who 
most truly grieve. Many a heart would have burst with sorrow, if the 
attention had not been forced to these observances. Neither is there 
any reason to blame matter-of-fact persons, who have by nature no 
ideality, because they show their love by aflectionate solicitude con- 
cerning the remains of their lost friends. 

Perhaps the muniments of historical biography contain not a more re- 
volting remark than the following sneer at this very natural emotion felt 
by the queen : — ^ 1 remember she wrote me a little note, at which / 
could not help smiling^ ^ that 1 should send to my lord treasurer [Go- 
dolphin], to take care that some door might be taken down at the re- 
moving of the dear prince's body to Westminster, for fear the body of 
the dear prince should be shook as he was carried out of some room ;' 
though she [the queen], had gone long jumbling journeys with him to 
Bath, when he must feel it, when he was gasping for breath." * 

There was nothing in the queen's note, as thus quoted, which could 
irresistibly provoke a grin — at least, on any human countenance. It was, 
likewise, natural enough, that the royal lady who had shared these jum- 
bling journeys with her husband, caring for him, ai|d lading him while 
gasping for breath, should take the fond heed her enemy laughed at, lest 
the "body of the dear prince should be shook or disturbed." The 
enemy winds up her climax of malignity by saying, ^^ I did see the tears 
in the queen's eyes, two or three times after his death, and I believe she 
fancied she loved him. She was certainly more concerned for him than 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlboroagh, vol. i. p. 416. 
VOL. ZII. — 17 If 
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she was for Olonceiter's datth; but lier nttim was rmj hard, and dm 

was not apt to cry." ' 

The few persona who have seen and read thia atatemenly aetoally 
quote it as a proof that queen Anne was indifierent to the loaa of her 
husband. How could they mistrust the assertions of such celebrities as 
Uie duchess of Marlborough or Horace Walpole^ although the &cts 
stared them in the &ce| even in the very ftbric erf* these persona' own 
narratives ! 

' Perhaps, queen Anne ought to have eomported heraelf diftrently, and 
shown conjugal grief aAer die model of her censurer, of whom it is 
said, that in the aick chamber of the duke' of Mariborough, her un- 
gracious grace being thrown into one of her furious fita of rage at aome- 
thing the physician, Dr. Mead, had said or done, she flew after him to 
the grand staircase— 4iot only tfireatening loudly to pull off hiawig, but 
with the positive intention of performing that feat, if. he had not been 
too nimble in his escape.* 

The interment of the body of the queen's consort took place Novem- 
ber 13 ; it had rested in state at Kensington, since his demise, until No- 
vember 1 1, when it was conveyed to the Painted Chamber, Westminster, 
and laid in state one day before buriaL The funeral was splendid,* being 
attended by all the ministers and great officers of state, and yet it is 
quoted as being private ; which means that it was performed in the eve- 
ning or night, by torch-light. A general mourning and closing of all 
theatres followed the death of the prince of Denmark. 

The queen, absorbed in her grief, could not open her new parliament 
The ceremony was performed by commission ; addresses of condolence 
to the queen were voted by both houses of parliament,* That portion 
of the Whig leaders which was considered entirely republican, hitherto 
excluded, now obtained easy possession of places in the government, 
having formed a coalition with the family-junta of Godolphin and Marl- 
borough. 

The palace-warfiire carried on against the queen, by the Marlborough 
duchess, which just before the death of the prince had arrived at an open 
outbreak, sustained something like aq armistice and pacification, whilst 
the queen was in the first depth of her grief. What, however, the 
duchess of Marlborough suppressed in outward clamour, she made up 
in jealous vigilance; of which the following notification in her own 
words is an instance : — 

'' Soon aAer the prince died, the queen, not caring to have it known 
how much time she passed with Mrs. Masham, ordered Foyster — I think 
that was her name — a woman that had served her from a child, to make 
fires in two closets that had been prince George^s, which led by a door 
into the waiting-room that was between the queen's dressing-room and 
the princess bed-chamber at St. James's, and another door that opened 
upon his back-stairs, went down to Mrs. Masham's lodgings. After the 

* Privrnte Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, voL i. p. 416. 
> Ibid. vol. ii. p. 114. * Coze Pap«n. 

* Vie de la Reine Anne. • Ibid. 
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prince was dead, nobody having occasion to go that way, Mrs. Masham 
could go to the queen without being seen, for the queen went to these 
closets as if she went to prayers, or to read alone. Before I saw the use 
she oaade of them, I wondered why she chose to sit in them, which she 
had nerer done before, belonging as they did to the prince ; besides, 
these closets looked only into a very ugly little close space, where Mrs. 
Masham used to dry linen. When the prince was living, the queen used 
to sit in her dressing-room, or in one of her other closets, which were 
both pretty— -one looking into the garden and park, and the other into 
the second court (of St. James's Palace), furnished agreeably with pic- 
tures and a couch. But the prince's closets were far from agreeable, one 
being foil of his tools, which he worked with." * 

Here were the same tastes developed in George of Denmark, that were 
afterwards remarkable in Louis XVI., and thus does the human mind in- 
stinctively seek its level, even if accident has exalted the person above 
its natural bias. George of Denmark filled a station which sufiered him 
quietly to play the carpenter in his dull little nook at St James's ; yet 
the times in which the benevolent but hapless Louis were cast would 
not permit him with impunity to indulge, among the stately gew-gaws 
of Versailles, in his predilection to the smithy. I have held in my hand, 
the rude and simple keys which the absolute monarch of France amused 
himself by fashioning. Alas, alas ! the true vocation of an absolute ruler 
must ever be the high science of unlocking the intricacies of the human 
mind, and adapting those who can govern best to their fittest stations ! 

The fierce duchess, afler hunting the royal widow into her deceased 
husband's work-closet, made it out a crime that she should sit sur- 
rounded by his tools, declaring that a widow by whom real grief was 
felt, could not bear to behold aught that belonged to a lost husband. It 
was probably in this very apartment, that the queen had consulted with 
her only friend when trouble or danger menaced her, and she clung to 
the place where she used to confer with her husband, howsoever un- 
picturesque it might be. 

^ In about a fortnight after the death of the prince-consort," pursues 
the duchess of Marlborough, ^^ his closets were ordered to have fires in 
them ; (or the queen herself ordered the pages of the back-stairs and 
her women to call her from thence when my lord treasurer Godolphin 
came to speak with her, or anybody that she was to see. I remember 
my lord-treasurer Godolphin told me once a thing that happened one 
night, which became plain enough afterwards. As he was waiting, the 
page told him that he had scraped at the door a good while, but the 
queen did not hear. I suppose that was occasioned by her being in the 
forther closet, for fear anybody in the waiting-room might overhear wliat 
she and Mrs. Masham said^ or that she [the queen] might be gone down 
to her [Mrs. Masham 's] chamber, for all that time she saw everybody 
that Mrs. Masham pleased, professing all the while to have no regard for 
anybody but lord Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough." ' 

' Priyate Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
* Private correspondence of the duchess of Marlborough, the original, being 
printed fiom the Coxe MSB., Brit. Museum. 
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Strong dospicions were excited by this active dame that some contra- 
band interviews, with the ex-speaker Hariey, were eflected either in Mrs. 
Masham's suite or in the tool-closet of the decease prince ; for the queen, 
after taking possession of this nook for some weeks, remained inclosed 
therein several hours every day. Such a line of conduct could not be 
permitted by her imperious maire du palais ; who at length called her 
royal lady to task for her irregular and unlawful proceedings, by telling 
her, ^^ she was amazed.'' ^ When I spoke to her of it,'' continued the 
duchess, ^^ she seemed surprised, just like a person who, on a sadden, 
becomes sensible of her having done something she would not have done, 
had she duly considered." * 

Among other symbols of public grief, the opening of the opera season 
was delayed until the 14th of December, when a new opera came out, 
a translation from the ^^ Pirro and Demetrio" of Antonio Morselli. The 
Italian singer and actor, so well known by the praises of Addison, in the 
Spectator, Nicolini Grimaldi, then made his d^biU, The other fiivourite 
performers in the opera of queen Anne's time were Valentini, and Mrs. 
Tofts.^ The Italians sang or recited in their native language, while the 
English singers took up the answers in English. 

The death of George of Denmark was expected to produce a gmt 
change in af&irs of state very early in the queen's widowhood. 

Cunningham, who had been the tutor of one of the queen's intimate 
advisers, the great duke of Argyle, and therefore had the opportunity of 
knowing the truth, is the only historian who comments on the influ- 
ence the queen's lost consort had possessed according to the bearing of 
facts. He says, " the prince of Denmark, who had little favour for the 
pretender, and had been secretly acquainted with the queen's thoughts, 
had formerly very much moderated the aversion she had long conceived 
against the duchess of Marlborough." The same author, likewise, bears 
witness of the deep grief which the queen sufiered, in these words. 
" The queen being a widow, was so oppressed with fears and so o?er- 
whelmed with grief for the loss of her deceased consort that she could 
scarcely endure the light, though the two houses ^ begged that she would 
not indulge her just sorrow so much as to decline the thoughts of a 
second marriage,' in which they professed ' that all their hopes of happi- 
ness did consist.' " But the queen continued a mourner for her late 
husband, and seemed incapable of consolation. 

The queen's widowhood had only lasted three months, when her 
faithful houses of parliament sent formal addresses importuning her to 
marry again. ^ Her majesty's answer was neither devoid of regal nor 
feminine dignity. 

" J have," replied the royal widow, " taken sedulous care for the pro- 
testant succession — a proof of my hearty concern for the happiness of 
the nation ; but the subject of the addresses is of that nature, that I am 
persuaded that a more particular answer is not expected." 

* Conduct, by the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 223. 
' History of the Italian Opera in England, by W. C. Stafford. 
'Parliamentary Journals, January 28, 1703-9 ; likewise Toone*s Chronological 
History, Sec. 
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For some personal reason not yet revealed, lord Somers had been so 
entirely obnoxious to the queen's late consort, as to prevent his previous 
appointment as one of the queen's ministers. He likewise remained 
under the parliamentary ban of impeachment for corruption ; * he was 
president of the council; the ill-living lord Wharton was viceroy of 
Ireland ; lord Pembroke succeeded prince George in the mismanagement 
of the navy. Godolphin, the lord-treasurer, who did not wholly approve 
of the doings of his new colleagues, was scared into silence, by a letter 
concerning his correspondence with St Germains, held in terrorem over 
him, by this clique.' 

A very strange proclamation, emanating from the remnant of preroga- 
tive left to queen Anne-— namely, that of mercy — ^is supposed to have 
been issued by her, to save her old servant from this terrible dilemma ; 
this was her general pardon, in which forgiveness for correspondence 
with St. Germains was particularly dwelt upon ; it surprised the world, 
but was confirmed by parliament^ 

The people of England, who believed in the principles of Christianity, 
were greatly alarmed at the now frequent publication of works, under 
the patronage of the new ministers, which, wholly leaving the common 
path of polemics to the numerous dissenters who raged at each other 
and the church of England, flew on the Christian religion itself, and 
boldly attacked the very existence of divine revelation. The known in- 
fidelity, and the immoral lives of Somers, Wharton, and Pembroke, 
joined to these proceedings, gave determination to the great body of 
the people to oppose the first flagrant injuries to the church or clergy, 
that the new powers meditated. The queen, absorbed in her grief, 
seemed disposed to let the world go on its own way, during the first 
winter of her widowhood. Her people remained in moody quiet, wait- 
ing respectfully till the queen should be roused from her torpor to make 
some response to their feelings ; but they watched with jealousy the 
rise of such clergymen as the ^ facetious Hoadley,'' ^ who were nomi- 
nated to vacant benefices at ttie caprice of the minister of state. 

The queen had not sufficiently recovered her spirits to prorogue her 
parliament in person, May 21, 1709. She had not even then left the 
seclusion of the privy-chamber ; ' nevertheless, in that seclusion, accord- 
ing to the Stuart Papers, was contrived the act of amnesty iust men- 
tioned. It was brought before parliament by a wile of Godolphin, and 
received the royal assent by commission, with fifty other acts. Our 

* Sir Rowland Gain's Letter to the Elector of Hanover, Macpherson's Stuart 
and Hanover Papers, vol. ii., p. 137. 

* Carte's Memorandum Book, vol. xi., 4to, p. 27, as quoted in Macpherson's 
Stuart Papers, vol. ii. p. 104. * Ibid. 

* Bio. Britannica. After this bon vivant of theatrical tastes (such as the theatre 
was in thoie days) had been forced, against the will of the queen and people, 
into the see of Bangor, he never beheld bis diocese, remaining obstinately an ab- 
aentee while Bishop of Bangor. He was finally endowed with the " Grolden Win- 
Chester, ' as a warning to uncompromising church-of-£ngland clergymen of selA 
denying habits and clerical pursuits. 

* Vie de la Reine Anne, &c., for the fact of her seclusion at this time. Mao* 
ph^rton^s Stuart Papers, vol. ii., for the rest 
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readers well know, that the shelter the qlieen gave her lord-treasorer, 
for correspondence with the court at St. Germains, was a mere act of 
self-defence ; she too well remembered, how deeply she had been com- 
promised by the same correspondence, during her quarrel with queen 
Mary, and that if revelations were commenced, her share would be soon 
proclaimed ; and when the consequences of her favourite Marlborough's 
betrayal of his countrymen at Camaret Bay were blazoned abroad, there 
would be some difficulty to induce the country at large to believe the 
queen herself had no share in the iniquity. 

In order to develop entirely the situation of queen Anne at this junc- 
ture, outraged and goaded as she was by the Marlboroughs and their 
family-junta, due remembrance must always be had of her terrors, lest 
her share in all the evil-doings perpetrated by the various agents of the 
Revolution should be proclaimed to the world in one of the mad fits into 
which rage occasionally threw the duchess of Marlborough. Anne dared 
not exasperate her ; she dared not remove her, until sufficient wealth 
had been gathered by the duke of Marlborough to render their stake in 
the country such as to insure their interest in keeping affidrs in general 
in stability. The duchess of Marlborough well knew the uneasy state 
of the queen's mind regarding the past ; she therefore boldly gratified 
her arrogance by subjecting her sovereign to the most galling insults. 

Thus the poor queen was not permitted to rest in peace during the 
twelvemontlp wkich she had devoted to bewail in retirement the loss of 
her beloved court.; The cannons of the dearly bought victory of Mal- 
plaquet, won by^he duke of Marlborough, broke her repose, and forced 
her again to enter public life. She was obliged to make another pro- 
cession of thanksgiving to St. Paul's Cathedral, but, with her eyes red 
with weeping, and her heart appalled at the carnage of twenty thousand 
of her subjects, who laid stiff and stark in the trenches of that fatal 
Flemish town. 

The queen's broken spirit certainly emboldened the duke of Marlbo- 
rough to make a proposition, little consistent with the English constitu- 
tion. On his return from the campaign of Malplaquet, he very coolly 
demanded of the queen, '^ her patent to make him^ captain-general for 
life, intimating that the war would probably last not only the duration 
of their lives, but probably for ever." 

Some preliminaries of peace had, for the first time, been discussed that 
summer; the queen had thus been encouraged to hope a little in the 
possibility of seeing, in the course of a few months, an end of that mur- 
derous war, the details of which filled her with horror. To her, every 
list of the killed and wounded was a personal reproach ; her desire had 
become ardent to put an end to such slaughter ; and here was a man, 
who, in his drawling condoling voice, was very quietly proposing war 
for ever, and himself at the head of it! Tlie queen dismissed the ques- 
tion, by telling him, "That she would take time to consider of it." 

Those who deny queen Anne all talent have never examined the per- 
sonal proceedings of her regnal life. Instead of going with an outcry 
and complaint to the rest of the Marlborough clique, blaming the wicked- 
ness and selfishness of such, a proposal^ she very naKvely asked a question 
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of the keeper of her conscience, lord-ctmncellor Cowper, one of her 
ministry who was not a member of the family-junta. ^ In what words,'' 
asked queen Anne, ^^ would you draw a commission which is to render 
tlie duke of Marlborough captain-general of my armies for his life ?" 

Lord Gowper started with astonishment; no doubt visions of the 
turbulence of Prstorian guards, and the tyranny of the military dictators 
of Rome, flitted before his classic memory. He believed that the queen, 
in perfect ignorance of what she had promised, was about to yield the 
constitution of England into the hands of a military dictator. He ex- 
pressed his opinion forthwith most warmly against drawing any such 
commission. The queen, with no little tact, bade him ^ Talk to the 
y duke of Marlborough about it." Lord Cowper accordingly went to the 
great man, and afler relating the proposal of the queen, told him, honestly, 
^ he would never put the great seal of England to any such commis- 
sion." * The division in their own parly caused the Marlboroughs to 
withdraw this extraordinary manifestation of ambition, — he had gone too 
far even for his own colleagues, and, in consequence, many pious aspira- 
tions for a good peace afterwards adorn the epistles of the godly general, 
and even those of his ungodly spouse. 

The queen, roused by a demand, the tendency of which was so un- 
roistakeable, apprehended an attempt by Marlborough on the crown. 
The duke of Argyle,' and several lords in whom she thought she could 
confide, were secretly brought to confer with her majesty on this sub- 
ject. They were consulted as to what course should be taken by the 
queen, if, on her refusal of the duke of Marlborough's demand to be 
made generalissimo for life, any danger should be apprehended from 
him ? When the duke of Argyle suddenly answered — " Her majesty 
need not, be in pain, for he would undertake, if ever she commanded 
him, to seize the duke of Marlborough at the head of his troops, and 
bring him before her, dead or alive !" 

A proceeding of this kind might be satisfactory, for the gratification 
of private revenge; but queen Anne must have felt that, even if success- 
fully performed, such an exploit would only cast her from the power of 
one military despot into that of another. 

It was Harley whcr had brought the secret council together for the 
protection of the queen, after she had learnt, from the lips of Marlbo- 
rough himself, the point to which his ambition was tending.' The con- 
tinuance of the deadly hatred of the duchess for Harley, the origin of 
which is carefully veiled under generalizing assertions of his worthless- 
ness, needs no further elucidation. 

The resistance of the queen to rendering the duke of Marlborough mili- 

* Swift's Mems. on Change of the Queen's Ministry. Scott's Swift, p. 179. 
Coxe, in his Life of Marlborough, fully confirms this facts of this incident. The 
MS. Diary of Lord Cowper presents a long hiatus at this important juncture, but 
in its continuation he alludes to these circumstanees. 

*The confidence which Anne always reposed in Argyle, invests his tutor 
Cunningham's History of Great Britain, at this period, with more authenticity 
than his contemporaries. 

* Swift's Mems. on Change of the Queen's Ministry. Soott's Swift, p. 180. 
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Ivy despot of Engknd fer life, wiSt ia a wf short tinM^inoed to die 
•gency of Hailey; and it was diecoTered witiial, that his eooaiii, Mie. 
llMham, introdiiced the secret council to the royal presence. Il any be 
supposed that the dachess of Harlboibii^ wnea she discoTored the 
proceedings of the adverse par^, gtre way to Vorrents of loqpacioiis 
rage, which were chiefly Tented on AbigaiL . Amqpg other sayingSi sha 
reported that the new &TOttrite had been heard to bMst ^that aha coidd 
make the queen stand on her head, if she choi^ to require it:"^ a trope 
and figure more in unison with the duchess^ own style of aodacityy it 
must be owned, than with the sayings of her cautions Linswomap. 

The duchess of M arlbotough very soon had' an opportunity of Tenting 
her exasperation on the queen. Her majesty, before the end of October, 
had signified to her, as mistress of the rolN|s, that sh^ should lay aside 
her mourning for her deceased consort, at the ensuing Christnuks ftsti- 
nd ;' of course, the preparations for the renewal of royal splendour o^ 
casioned immediate mtercourse between the ,queen and her officials of 
the stole and the robes. That intercourse was soon marked by decided 
hostility. The hattle b^gan with skirmishing concemiuff Tacant lodg- 
ings and chambermaids' situations, but soon soarisd to me usual higa 
p^itical controversy. The belligerent partiies appear to have residedi 
while the paper war raged, the queen at Windsor Ctatle, and the ancnr 
duchess at the ranger's lodge, and occasionally at St. Alban's. The m- 
lowing is the scTerest letter the queen ever ventured to ^diess to her 
tyrant It was an answer to a fierce epistle written by t^e duchess in 
anticipation that Mrs. Masham meant to give away some omial aituatioa 
in the palace, wliich was in her gift : 

QlTBEN AnMX to THK DuCREM OF MAftLB0a008& 

« Windsor, Thursday Noon, October,' 1709. 

" I had written so long a letter to you yesterday (which I desired lord tream- . 
rer [Godolphin] to send), when I received yours, that I could not then write 
more, or I should not have been so long answering it You need not have been 
in such haste, for Rainsford* is pretty well again, and I hope will live a great 
while. If she should die, I will then turn my thoughts to consider who 1 know 
that I could like in that place, being a post that next my bed-chamber woman is 
the nearest to my person of any of my servants ; and I believe nobody — nay, 
even yourself, if you would judge impartially^-could think it unreasonable that 
I should take one in a place so near my person that were agreeable to me. 

^ I know this place is reckoned under your office, but there is no offiet what^ 
soever that has the entire disposal of anything under them, but I may pat in any 
one I please when I have a mind to it. 

** And now you mention the duke of Somerset again, I cannot help on this 
occasion saying, that whenever he recommends any body to me, ho ntver my, 
* it is his right,* but he submits to my determination." 

»Coie MSS., vol. xlv^ fol. 83, Brit Mus. 

* MS. Letter of the Duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutohinson. Coze MSS^ 
firit Museum. 

* The date of the month is absent, but the daoheia has endorsed it as in answer 
to one of hers, of October 26, 1709. 

'The person in the menial office, whose expected demise bad caused the 
duchess to make an attack on the queen, lest the place, which was abcmt the 
royal bed, or sleeping-room, should not be of her own appointing. 
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This submission was from a prinqe of the blood, the ^ proud duke of 
Somerset,'' and very dexterously is the arrogant parvenu reminded by 
the queen, that she bad lately interfered with some appointments per^ 
taining to the office of this very duke, that of master of the horse : 

** He has done so upon occasions in which you have recommended people to 
me in posts under him. But I do not say this that you should think I hearken 
to everybody's recommendation, which, indeed, I do not, and will not. As for 
the person * you are so mightily afraid should put any one into Rainsford*s place, 
I dare say she will not go about recommending anybody. 

''If this poor creature should die (which, as I said before I hope she will not), 
I shall then hearken to no one's recommendation but my own, which I am sure 
you ought not to think any wrong or injustice to you. 

** I have not yet so perfect an account of Somerset House as I would have, 
which is the reason I have not said anything concerning poor Mrs. Howe ; but 
I shall be able in a few days to let you know what lodgings she can have. 

** I am ashamed to send you such a blottish scrawl, but it is so late that I can- 
not stay to write it over again." 

The bellicose duchess annexed a paper to the above letter, on which 
was written : ^ The queen's letters, when Mrs. Masham designed to give 
her favourite a place in my office, who had been my nursery-maid, but 
she was useful to Mrs. Masham, and often went on messages, and was 
in private with the queen." She likewise indorsed the royal epistle 
with these words, ^ This is a very odd letter, and a very extraordinary 
thing to make her excuse to me for writing a very fine hand ; it would 
have been much more excusable to have been ashamed of the change in 
her style." There certainly, was a change in the style, which is clear, 
terse, and temperate ; the constiuction bears powerfully on the sense 
which it is the writer's intention to convey. Jn all these points, it is 
the direct reverse of Anne's usual correspondence, both before and after 
this period. Mrs. Masham had doubtless assisted the queen in the com- 
position. The duchess, after she had recovered her first consternation 
at the tone of command conveyed by the royal missive, evidently thought 
the same. After due cogitation, her grace's state of wrath became of the 
requisite height of temperature to impel an inbreak on the royal seclu- 
sion at Windsor Castle. When there, she made a general survey of the 
proceedings in every department of " her office," in order to furnish 
herself with a sufficient case of grievances ; when this was done, she 
swooped down on ofifending majesty, breathing vengeance for a very 
small infraction on ^ her rights !" 

^^ All the storm was raised," said Mrs. Dan vers, (when describing the 
furious scene which she witnessed,' being that day lady in waiting,) 
^ merely because the queen allowed a bottle of wine every day to a sick 
servant in her layndry, without having previously asked leave of the 
duchess. Mrs. Abrahal was the person, according to the duchess of 
Marlborough's own assertion, when giving her version of the quarrel ; 
indeed, the name of this poor woman haunts the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough's letters, without her ofifences being intelligibly defined ; she is 

* Mrs. Masham. 

'To lord Dartmouth, the queen's lord-privy-seal, aAer the dismissal of lord 
Sunderland. Darunouth Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 445. 
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the same peraion who waf prerionsly named as one ^ that had washed 
the queen's Brussels lace-heads for twenty years." 

On the very slight ground of ostensible dispute that her majesty'a 
charity to Mrs. AbnJialaffiirded, the queg^n received a more than usual 
share of the duchess's Tituperation ; the tone of which was so loud and 
shrill, that the footmen at the bottom of the back-stairs could hear the 
whole of her harangue. The queen rose to quit the rcMNOf but the 
duchess intercepted her, and, whisking between majesty and the only 
means of egress, set her back to the door, and informed her royal mia- 
tress (^ that she should hear lier out, for that was the least &?our she 
Could do her for having tet the crown on her head^ and kept it iktrtP 
Her grace was then pleased to rage for one hour, before any symptoms 
were apparent to the queen of the hurricane being lulled. At last Sarah 
finished, with the information that ^she did not care if she never aaw 
her majesty again.'' The queen replied calmly^ *^ that she thought, in- 
deed, the seldomeir the better." Upon which, the duchess flounced out 
of the royal presence.' 

^ There is one thing more," says the duchess's Tersion of the fray, 
^ that I had occasion to speak of to the queen, and that is in relation to 
Mrs. Abrahal, who, by means of Mrs. M^ham, had an order from the 
queen to have the allowance of her place raised rwhich there was no 
apparent reason for), without any mention being made to me, though she 
had been a servant of mine, and / had given her the place. The secret 
of the matter was, that this woman had served Mrs. Masham when she 
lay in, and could not attend the queen herselfi to carry messages to her 
majesty. This was no reason with me to pass over so crude and irregu- 
lar a thing, which, I remember my lord Godolphin was so shocked at, 
that he delayed executing it, till he had represented to her majesty the 
unfitness of such a proceeding, and though the queen could allege 
nothing for it, she positively commanded him to sign the order." 

Majesty was at a low ebb in England, in 1709, when a queen-re?nant 
could not order a small benefaction to a superannuated and sick laun- 
dress, who had washed for her for thirty years, without receiving lec- 
tures from a prime minister. 

The duchess then proceeds to give her own account of the scene, 
which has been related from the evidence of the lady in waiting, Mrs. 
Danvers. ^ I took an occasion to speak to the queen of Mrs. Abrehal^s 
matter. I told her majesty that this was a thing contrary to her own 
rules, and the practice of all the courts she ever knew, and that it was a 
maxim with all gentlemen not to interfere in one another's business, and 
that Mrs. Masham might have better intermeddled in the archbishop of 
Canterbury's affitire, or the lord chancellor's office, than in mine."' 
This was undoubted truth, but the queen denied ^ that Mra. Masham had 
anything to do with it, for it was her own wish to reward and comfort 
her sick servant." 

But having fairly tired her powere of utterance, the duchess again flew 

' To lord Dartmouth, tbe queen's lord-privy-seal, after the dismissal of lord 
Sunderland. Dartmouth Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 445. 
' Coxe MSS. ; Duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hatchlnsoo, Brit. Mosenm. 
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to her pen. The epistle that succeeded this notable interview has not 
been preserved, but the queen, in her reply, used the words, that ^^ she 
prayed God to open her eyes.'' There exist several varied editions 
among the Marlborough papers of the answer to her majesty, being 
compositions which the angry dame had tried before she pleased herself. 
The queen seems finally to have received the following letter, which 
varies from the printed copy in many respects — among others, the old 
fiuniliar term, ** Mrs. Morley," is changed to " majesty." The letter 
was occasioned by information of the existence of a recently published 
character-romance written to depreciate her and her duke, and to exalt 
the queen and Abigail. It is a singular study to compare the letter of 
the duchess, and that of her satellite, Mayn waring, who sent her the 
news. She has evidently never read the book with which she taunts 
the queen ; but copies her informant's expressions, amplifying some 
hints in hopes of making a little mischief between her majesty and the 
hated Masham : 

TeB DUCEEBI or MAELBOROUeE TO QuKElT AlTlTK,' 

" I am very thankful to your majesty for your letter, and for the profession at 
the end of it, which deserves more acknowledgments than I am capable of pay- 
ing ; and if you shall dislike anything that I am going to say in answer to it, I 
hope yon will continue to forgive me ; for since I write to you only as a friend, 
it is impossible for me to say the least word that I don't think. 

** You are pleased to say, * yon doubt not, I wondered very much, that yon 
were so long without taking notice of my last letter ;' indeed, I was in hopes either 
to have heard from you sooner, or that, since you took so much time about it, you 
would have given a more particular answer to several things that I mentioned, 
and especially, that you would have convinced me that I was in the wrong as 
to what I said of Abigail's power ; but since you passed that quite over, I cannot 
help renewing my request, that you will explain this matter a little more at large, 
and without troubling yourself to write a very long answer to this, will please 
only to tell roe what it is that can prevail with you to oppose the advice of your 
ministers and council, if it be not this pernicious woman and those that apply 
to you by her ? What is all this itrangUng [struggling] about to form an insig- 
nificant party, but only to support her ? And who are those tliat you told me 
you had somewhere, but a few inconsiderable men, that have underiaken to 
carry her up to a pitch of greatness, from which she would be thrown down with 
infamy in a fortnight? What did some people in your service ride lately about 
from her to Mr. Harley at London, and thence to Mr. St. John's in the country, 
and then back again to her, and so again to London, as if they rid post all the 
while ; but about some notable scheme which I dare swear would make the 
world very merry, if it wore known ? And I can't help taking notice that it was 
much about the time that lord Haversham was introduced to you ; so that, per- 
haps, he is an undertaker in this fine work, whom you yourself have so oflen 
heard revile your government in the house of lords. But it looks as if nobody 
were too infamous to be countenanced, that would but apply to the great new 
favourite, to whom his lordship would have gone directly from you, but that he 
unfortunately mistook the room.* I can't imagine what your majesty means by 
yomr tix yeart' experience of my Ul opinion of you,* unless it be that I have had the 

' Coxe's Papers, vol. xlv., foL 201, ad finera. 

* '< And went to Mrs. Cowper," according to the printed copies, which difier 
essentially from the MSS. 

* Not in any other primed copy. The passage is of the more importance, sinoe 
it is a dark hint, coofirmatory of the story already related— 4hat, in 1700 or 1701, 
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misfortane to difler in opinion; which I muft own I bnvn my imiek ; fiir 1 did 
always think just as I do now, — that those who persaeuted yon when prinoen, 
were very unfit to serve yon when you were qoeen, and that yon might maeh 
more safely rely on men that were really for the ohnich and present gOTemment^ 
than on others who only pretend to be for one and are certainly against the odier. 
And this was all we differed about for a great while, that I remember ; thomli 
now, indeed, we difier about another thing, which is, that I certainly think yoa 
are influenced by Abigail to^do things that are directly against your interaM, 
quiet, and safety; and you seem to think there is nothing of all thia; tharelbie,! 
will tell you very plainly, why I think so at present, and what it is that wonld 
make me think otherwise. 1 think the first, because I fln^ every day, that yos 
do not follow the advice of lord Marlborough and k>rd-traasnrer as jron used to 
do ; and I do not think even now, that any men have more credit with yoa thaa 
they have ; therefore, who can it be but that woman t ' fiur yon see nobody elie; 
and to show you that I am not alone of this opinion, if I. should ask the first Ofdi* 
nary man I met, what had caused so great a change in you, he would answer 
me, ' 'twas because yon were grown ibnd of Mrs. Masham, and were governed 
by her and by those that govern her ;' and, because yon ' pray to God tor cpm 
my eyes,' I will tell you how you may do that jronrselil which ia, by living widi 
your old friends, as yoa used to do, and hearken to the advice of your ftithAd 
ministers and council; fbr this will open my eyes and everybody's else; nod, 
indeed, I can't help advising yon either to change your ministers qnite, or lo fst 
unod^r general and treasurer ; and so to let her and her creatures govem all as 
long as they can, or else to be directed by those in your chief employmenls, and 
convince the world that Abigail has no more to do than another bed-chamber 
woman ; and this, I cannot but think, would be a wiser resolution, than the pur- 
suing any project she can put you upon, especially that of dividing the Whigs ; 
which yon may easily apprehend would be very dangerous, sinoo lord Jt* (who 
was never violent that way), is absolutely against it; hot Mr. Harley likes it, as 
the best means of giving him aiinther opportunity to do mischief, and yonr nuh 
jesty a happy occasion of owning his hand-maid, Abigail, and of bringing all the 
worthless men of the kingdom into your service ; and I can't but take notice upon 
this occasion, what opposition was made by those people to the getting a flag for 
this very man who has done so much service in the West Indies, for no other 
reason that I could ever learn, but that he was then known to be the most de- 
serving man of his time in the navy. 

** I had almost forgot to tell you of a new book that is come out ; the subject ii 
ridiculous, and the book not well wrote at all ; but I think that looks so much 
the worse, for it shows that the notion is universally spread among all sorts of 
people. It is a dialogue between madame Maintenon and madame Mtuham, in 
which she thanks her for her good endeavours to serve the king of Prance here, 
and seems to have great hopes of her, from her promising beginnings and her 
friendship for Mr. Harley ; and there is stuff not fit to be mentioned, and a k»g 
account of that lady's famous amour with Mr. Cbudd, managed by lady New- 
port. Some part of that I knew to be true^ but I will not trouble yon longer 
upon so disagreeable a subject 

'< The woman that has been put upon writing it, and the printer, have been 
in custody, and are now under prosecution.* It has appeared that she kept cor- 

adet the death of the duke of Gloucester, Anne accidentally overheard lady 
Marlborough reviling her with loathing contempt ; it is at the same time evi- 
dently inexplicable to the Marlborough duchess, who dreamed not of the gloves, 
but referred all to political differences. ' Abigail M as ham . 

* The duke of Marlborough ; she often so calls him. 

■ Her name was Manley. The jury refused to punish her, the defence beings 
** wonder how the great general and his duchess could insist that the detail of 
such fictitious adventures of mere romance pertained in any way to thftir own 
illustrious and virtuous career.*' 
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Tespondence with two of the fayourite persons in the book — my lord Pffierbo- 
rough and Mr. Harley, and I think it is to be saspected that she may have had 
aome dealings with Mrs. Mashara, who is called Hillaria.* She says, Uhat the 
[Abigail] lootd^ and underttood lettert, introduced — nay, applauded the ingenious, and 
did ever endeavour to make them taste the royal bounty.* This is in the book. The 
favourite characters are your majesty, Mrs. Masiiam, my lord Peterborough, and 
Mr. Harley. Speaking of her, it begins thus — *■ She had a tout fitted for grandeur, 
a cofaeUme repotitory for royal favour, happy in a mittreu deterving tuch a favour- 
ite, ker wriMtreee, in a favourite deserving to be such.* 

**■ I think in this part she is made to take the place of your majesty, and then 
it goes on, * That Don something (who is Mr. Harley) made his applications with 
asndmty to Mrs. Maskam, arising from the awful esteem he had of her thousand vir- 
tmee. She amid not be ungrateful (no, poor soul, not she!); her fine sense did the don 
{who ie Mr. Harley) justice ; from mutual adnwration they grew to mutual esteem and 
am^Umcr'— and your majesty, who is called the royal Olympia, ^permitted them 
to heme a share in the tweets of her appropriated hours V 

^'Now, since the people who desire to support your government, find, by wo- 
fal experience, that delays every day happen in things of the greatest conse- 
quence — that this lady is your favourite, and that the Tories, in such simple 
books as they get written and published, proclaim this great favourite to all the 
world, I hope you will no longer think it a crime in me. what you have formerly 
imputed for one, that I believed your majesty allowed her great liberties, or 
think that / was the only person that discerned the private way of conversing 
with Mrs. Masham, since all that matter is now in print \ and notwithstanding 
omr prosecution, I suppose, sold in eyery shop." 

To this extraordinary epistle and gratuitous review on a new novel, 
which the royal Anne had never read, is appended, by tlie duchess : 
"Od a strange book, wrote to compliment Abigail, in 1708 or 1709;" 
to which is added, ^ 1 wrote this to the queen, hoping it would do gond, 
when she would not own that she had any commerce with Mrs. Masham 
but as a bed-chamber woman." 

An interview succeeded this letter ; the queen's manner was greatly 
changed. According to the duchess of Marlborough's description to 
Maynwaring,' her majesty told her, ^^ with such an air, that she had 
friends." '* Then," adds the duchess's satellite, without perceiving the 
natural inference of the words, " they can be none but the duke of Marl- 
borough's sworn enemies. I should think the expression ought to 
alarm him and the lord-treasurer; therefore, for God's sake, madam, 
when you go to Windsor, pay that most necessary duty of disturbing 
her quiet possession of Abigail." In the mocking comments of Mayn- 
waring, it appears that the poor queen, in reply to the tauntings of the 
duchess, had exclaimed, ^^ Sure ! I may love whoever I please f" — a per- 
mission the duchess was far from suffering to be taken as granted. 

Anne's imprudent boast of her friends, whom she named not, alluded 
to the secret council for her defence, which Harley had convened about 
the same time.' Taciturn as the queen was, the taunts of the irate 
duchess extracted this vaunt from her usually sealed lips ; and well was 

* From her name of Hill, as Abigail would not have suited the nomenclature 
of romance. 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 263. 

' A passage which identifies the truth of Swift's tract of secret history before 
quoted. 

▼OL. xu.— 18 
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H remembered, that the eeme expreeeioii bad been need by her ia one of 
the last angry intenriews she had with her eiater, qaeen Mary. The 
consequences of which intenriew were that she did her beet, b^ the aid 
of Uie unnamed friends (then the Bfariborougfaa and their diqiie), to 
overturn the throne of her sister and her apoase. Therefore, when 
queen Anne, ^ with such an air,'^ spoke of ^ having friends,'' the Mari- 
bproughs could constme her words by the results of former 6ete. 

Nor was the queen su&red to feel the e&ct of ihe natural jreaming 
of long afliiction; for the duchess so freely boasted of the hatred she 
felt for her majesty, that Maynwaring, in his letters, alludes to it repeal- 
edly, not only in regard to present anger, but that she had, by her own 
showing, always detested her:' ^ Since you hare lost nothing but her 
pMsion^ which it is plain yoo never cared for, and since the caaw of 
your /ailing out is removed, she being entirely in the hands' yoa woaM 
have put her in from the first, I think whenever the {the queen] shall 
have owned hierseif to be in ^e wrong In her late actions, which she 
ought to do, you should then for the future live with her like a friend 
and good acquaintance, alwajrs remembering to give yourself high and 
iust airs on the subject of politics. And ihea for that noble treasore, 
her heart, I would tell her, ^ that since she has given it to so worthy an 
object as fair-fticed Abigail, I would never think of regaining it;' and if 
you would see her pretty often in this jocose manner, (whica yon codd 
perform rarely if you pleased,) it would give your friends inmite satis- 
faction ; and I should not at all despair, when the Whig part^ is well 
settled and re-uniudj to se& what you mentioned performed, of lending 
the sweet soul [Abu^ail Masham] and her husband to a govemmoit, quite 
to discourage tne Tories, and keep them down for ever. 

^^ You say the queen would so hate all those that contributed to this, 
and particularly the Freemans, that there would be no living with her 
after it with any satisfaction. 1 have heard others, and even yourself, 
say that she would forget her dear charms in a month.'^ This exquisite 
code of directions concludes with the proposal ^ to write books as him- 
self and the duchess had done before the last election, to prove that all 
Tories were Frenchmen, and must never rise again. 

^^ The right bottom of almost everybody,'' pursues this most righteous 
statist, ^^ is their interest^ and there was never such a bottom as these 
ministers have to stand on — a strong, industrious, able and well-inten- 
tioned party, that no one can ever get between them and the queen. 
And if you do not like to be at the head of this party, as you natmally 
should be, what do you think of resigning your place to my Udy Ork- 
ney ? Do you think she could be prevailed upon to take it ?" 

Thus, there were divisions among the Somers, Wharton, and Mohun 
Whigs and the Godolphin and Marlborough Whigs. Godolphin was 
probably the cause of the disunion ; and if Dr. Sacheverel had not made 
the grand mistake of attacking him instead of the more bitter opponents 
of the church, that disunion might have led to remarkable results. 

' Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 364. 
'Evidently Somers and Wharton, with whom the Duchesa^t son-in-law, Sun- 
derland, an avowed enemy to revealed religion, was closely allied. 
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The lady who sacceeded the duchess of Marlborough in the queen's 
favour, and subsequently in her office of mistress of the robes, was the 
duchess of Somerset She had, in the preceding reign, been the friend 
of ihe queen, and had, in the midst of her disgrace with queen Mary 11., 
even assumed the character of Anne's protectress. Mrs. Danvers, who 
had been one of the ladies of the queen's mother, and had served her 
majesty firom her infancy, told lord Dartmouth ^that she could not 
wonder at the favour of the duchess of Somerset, who was one of the 
best bred ladies at court; but she had always been surprised at the 
queen's attachment to the duchess of Marlborough, who was the very 
reverse of the queen in manners and disposition." * 

Although it would, perhaps, be preferable to place the following letter, 

relative to the queen's health and daily routine, at the period when the 

dachess of Somerset was the queen's first lady, yet, as it is endorsed by 

the noble family who received it, as pertaining to 1709, it here follows : 

Duchess or SoifEROET to the Dochess op Devonshire, 1709. 

•*! can so little forgive myself the not acknowledging the favour of your letter 
from Chats worth, that I can hardly hope for your pardon, though I can, with 
great truth, say, that you have not a more faithful servant than I am, or one that 
▼alues your friendship more than I do. I told the r]ueen when I received your 
first letter, and she then commanded me to give you thanks for inquiring ailer 
her ; and, as soon as I had yours this morning, I told her 'you would have come 
yourself if yon had been able.' The queen then bid me tell you * she was glad 
to hear you were come safe to London, and that aAer so great a journey, 'twas 
soe necessary for you to rest, that she would not have you think of coming hither 
[probably to Windsor], but tlianks you for inquiring af\er her ;' she is still very 
lame, but is well in health, and went yesterday to take the air in her tfoach, and 
will do so every day when the weather is good." 

In the second year of the Whig government, the queen was forced 
by her ministers into the precedent established by her predecessors, Wil- 
liam and Mary, of silencing the convocation.' The grievances connected 
with this measure burst into the popular flame which attended the trial 
of Dr. Sacheverel, one of the orators of the high-church Lower house 
of convocation. 

Dr. Sacheverel sprang from an old Norman family, whose name oc- 
curs on the Battle Abbey roll. He hieid inherited the courage and 
grandeur that generally distinguish the lines of the nobiJes minoresy in 
England. His name, like most of those old county families, was found 
in the ranks of both Roundhead and Cavalier. He has been reproached 
for the misdeeils^ of both, but it seems that his father was a stanch 
loyalist 

All historians who wrote in the last century concur in representing 
Sacheverel as a person of the meanest capacity, and their universal 
chorus has been echoed by their fraternity since. It is not a common 
case to find paucity of ability in any individual who has started from the 
conventionalities of private life to become the leader of a nation. Ques- 

' Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, p. 32, vol. vi. 

*Somerville, Reign of Anne, p. 124, for the fhct Somerville has not gone 
deeper into the causes of the animosity between the two houses of convocation 
than the surface presented. 
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tion principles and motiref, if it so pleaie the objector— «BiIities ipeak 
for themseives. 

One case is a clear one, Sachererel was no pen orator, or author; but 
he possessed the mightier gi(\ of eloquence, and he did with his bearai 
whatsoever he chose. He chose, or it fell in the coarse of his datjr, lo 
preach a sermon at St. Panics Cathedral, of all days in the calendv, oa 
the &r-famed fifUi of November, anno 1709. It was considered the 
bounden dtity of the preacher of St Panrs, to celebrate the two ddive^ 
ances from popery— -one from ^Gunpowder Treason and Plot," die 
other the landing of William, that had occurred on that aniifTenar7, 1068. 

Likewise, a progressive glance was expected to be thrown on ''qnesa 
Bess's day," as the 17th of November, queen Eliiabeth'ft aocesston-day, 
was called by apprentices, who usually burnt in effigy, near her status 
on St Dunstan's Church, Temple Bar, all the political bogfoears, fm- 
Dished by the dominant powers, who put themselves to ooosideiabb 
expense at Monmouth-street, to furnish toilets for obnozioua effigieSi 
not only of the popes pretender, and their Satanic colleagues, but omj 
forty well-dressed opponents of the Whigs and l6w church. 

Sacheverel celebrated all these events so as to make the veiy waDa 
of the new cathedral ring. When he mentioned ^ queen Beas^ day,''* 
he told all the evil he knew of Elizabeth, and none of the good, whidi 
was not fair. He said little of the first deliverance from popeiy, but a 
great deal regarding the last ; and, without knowing a quarter of their 
treachery and corruption, he told some alarminff trutRa of the leaden 
of the Revolution — ^lord Godolphin he especially castigated under the 
name of Vol pone : his sermon lasted three hours — a moderate share of 
^ spiritual provender," as *' douce Davy Deans" would have said ; yet 
no one among his crowded audience was tired, and, what was more sin- 
gular, this oration of the polemic-politic class, although it unsaid and 
contradicted what all other polemic politicians had said, was received 
by the people with intense satisfaction. 

Lord Godolphin, against whom it was particularly aimed, flew to the 
queen, and, in an agony of rage and passion, claimed the character of 
Volpone as his own, in which he behaved far more like a goose than a 
fox. He called down the vengeance of the crown on the daring church- 
man, and told the queen, that in the contempt with which the revolu- 
tionists were mentioned her majesty shftred, and recalled to her royal 
memory some passages which perhaps Anne was doing her best to for* 
get The queen had, however, been mentioned in the orator^s most 
florid terms of aflectionate admiration, which had their due efiect with 
all his hearers who could not draw inferences. 

The result was, that Dr. Sacheverel was imprisoned, and had to pre- 
pare for impeachment at the ensuing sessions of parliament The poll- 
sequences, in case of his condemnation, were those to which death 
seems a trifle — the lash, the pillory, loss of ears, imprisonment for life 
— such had been dealt out to several Englishmen, even in the ^ gcJdea 
days of our queen Anne," ' not for reviling queen, or chu rch, but for 

* The author of Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) lost his ears, and stood in the pilknf 
in this reign. Edmund Curl had likewise lost his ears, or rather the remoanli 
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Kbelliog any of the members of parliament A clergyman had been 
condemned to this horrid fate very recently, for having published a 
pamphlet on some of the duke of Marlborough's deeds ; but the queen, 
on due consideration, pardoned him, — the duchess says, at her inter- 
cession — ^if so, the duchess took the wisest part, considering the temper 
of the times. 

Directly the qae^n consented to the incarceration of the champion of 
high church, all London rose en masse against the Godolphin adminis- 
tration. Vast mobs paraded the streets — ^intimations having been given 
them that the heart of the queen yearned towards the church of Eng- 
laindj as she had received it in her youth. The streets and courts round 
Sl James's rang with the cries of ^ God save the queen and Dr. Sache- 
rereP— ^ Queen and high church.'' 

The queen, and every one inclined to peace, blamed lord Godolphin 
(or his hasty petulance in taking upon himself the cognomen of Vol- 
pone. Dr. Sacheverel's sermon was published ; certainly not as it was 
spoken, for the printed copy is an involved double-minded composition, 
remarkable for nothing but dullness. People began to look at one 
another, and wonder what lord Godolphin could mean. The literati 
greatly despised the style and want of power ; but those who had heard 
the words of fire which still tingled in their ears, did not abate one jot 
of their enthusiasm for the orator. 

The following verses were left on the queen's toilet ; they are the 
only readable compositions on the subject, and probably had considera- 
ble influence on the queen : — 

** O Anna, see the prelude is begun, 
Again, they play the game of forty-one ; 
And he's the traitor that defends the throne. 
Thus Laud, and thus thy royal grandsire died, 
Impeached by clamours, and by faction tried. 
Hoedley's cried up, who dares thy right oppose, 
Because he crowns the whigs and arms thy foes. 
O stop the dire proceedings, ere too late. 
And see thy own in poor Sachererers fate. 
Fatal experience bids thee now be wise ; 
At him they strike, but thou>t the sacrifice- 
Let one blest martyr of thy race suffice ! * 

In the midst of these stormy preludes for political contest, queen Anne 
returned from the seclusion of her widowhood to the public exercise of 
her regal functions, by opening her parliament in person, which she did 
10 great state, November 15, 1709. Mayn waring, the satellite of the 
duchess of Marlborough, thus describes the royal manner on this occa- 
sion : — ** The queen's speech was very well ci/ed, but it was observed, 
that she spoke in a much fainter voice than she used to have, and her 
manner was more careless and less moving than it has been on other 
occasions." Perhaps the queen's heart fainted within her, at the neces- 

of them, thrice. In short, it was not fashionable for political authors or their 
booksellers to possess any ears ; but wigs were mighty convenient. 

* Popular MS. State Poems, originally collected for Robert, earl of Oxford, Brit. 
.Museum, Lansdowne Papers, 852, p. 54. 
18* o 
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•ityof obeying the orden of bar ninistiy, fcri ^ 

failure of (he negotiations for the pacifiGatioo or Eorope, od which hec 
wishes were ever fixed. 

As a strong counter-party to the united Jiariboroiiigh and Sonmi 
branches of the Whig ministry was now oiganned in the qoeen^ b^ 
half, ber majesty did not fiul to pay conrt to thoae poWetifui noblei 
whose private inclinations she thought might lead them to soppnt ^ 
remnant of the regal power. The dacal magnatea of Somerset aad D^ 
vonshire were among these ; and the accompanying hasty and ill M\wtlf4 
note was addressed by her majesty to the ^^onne dnke of Diivoashi|tf 
as a mark of her confidence and private friendmip; it ia andogsed m 
being received in 1700, and in the absence of all other date, exseptiif 
the word ^ Uuaday^ it may probably be referred to thia eoDch, whsa 
all England was watching the result ii the impending trial of SaehevenL 

^ere is the more likehhood in this surmise, as the name of NdsoBi 



There is the more likehhood in this surmise, as the name of NdsoBi 
(since so glorious in war,) when mentioned in the oooise of this emdils 
royal billet, was illustrious, as pertaining to a celebrated divine and aa» 
thor, one of the leaders of the reformed catholic ehorch of EnglanL 
Dr. Nelson was, like Sancroft and Ken, a nonjuror. The qnaan, par* 
haps, refers to some provision for him. The duchess of DevooshiBB, 
mother to the young duke, was a lady of the cavalier hooae of Ormonde, 
and held communion with the clergy of Nelson's principles. 

Lima or Qussv Ana. (Holograph.) (Smjm t n m ihJ ) 

•* taotdaj. 
^ I wish you conid deftr muring anything to my f Gatlwsy * iku poti comtttm 
ing M' Nelson becaut I forgot to spealce to 1' trtatmre* on y* (that) snliject last 
night and have not now time to writt to him I desire when yon have copy* y* 
(tlie) enclosed w** your hand you would burn it. 

I am your very mSoc^fmeit Jreind 

AsraaB. 

Whatsoever became of the enclosed, the rojhX letter, although some* 
what scorched, has been very carefully preserved until the present hoar, 
when it was copied, by special permission, from the collection of his 
grace the duke of Devonshire; it is endorsed in a hand of the same exa 
—'' From the queeriy 1709.'^ 

The letter presents a specimen of queen Anne's genuine mode of 
writing before her epistles were corrected and copied out &ir, by ber 
confidante and favourite for the time being. 

The queen and the duchess of Marlborough had scarcely spdcen since 
the series of stormy quarrels which had raged so loudly at Windsor 
Castle in the autumn, and the irate dame felt all the uncomfortable sen- 

* William, second duke of Devonshire, who had succeeded to his fiither little 
more than a year, August, 1707. His mother was lady Mary Butler, dangkter 
to the great duke of Ormonde. 

* Lord Galway, one of William III.^s foreign officers, lived in retirement tinoe 
the loss of the unsuccessful battle of Almansa, where he lost his risht band. 
Large packets of his letters, written with his left hand,-«re among the Devon- 
shire Papers. 

*By i** treamrtj the queen means her lord-treasurer Godolpbin. 
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mtioDS of one who has ^[ooe too far for her pnnoeeei and nieed an m- 
aormountable barrier agauut further coUoqaiee of any description taking 
place between her royal mistress and herseU^ ezoepting on formal ofli^ 
cial occasions. With this conviction, the loud-scoffing freethinker laid 
a scheme to effiice the impression her violence and arrogance had OMde 
on Anne's mind, by an appeal to religious feelmg, and Uie necessity of 
dismissing all resentment from memory, before partaking of the holy 
sacrament at the Christmas festival. Accordingly, she wrote the queea 
a long letter, in some passages extremely insolMit, but finishing with i 
schooling lecture on the necessity of forgiveness of inhiries before cooh 
mnnication, according to the service in tlie Common Prayer. She like- 
wise oblig^ the queen with a prayer-book, interlined, and a copy of 
Jeremy Taylor's ^ Holy living and Dying," with the leaves marked and 
turned down of the passages by which her majesty's soul was to profit 
before partaking of the sacred rite. 

The presumption of the insolent upstart in presuming to school hsr 
sovereign on the duties requisite for a worthy participation jn the most 
solemn rite of the church, of which that sovereign was the ostensible 
head, is only less startling than the cool efironfery of a woman of the 
duchess's temper addressing exhortations to Qiristian meekness, and 
forgiveness, to her royal mistress. The whole movement is a striking 
instance that hypocrisy is by no means confined to those who profess 
belief in religion. 

All the fruit gained by the theological studies which duchess Sarah 
had been pursuing in such uncongenial ground as Jeremy Taylor's di- 
vinity, was that, as the queen passed to the altar of St James's Chapel, 
to commuDicate, she gave her a gracious smile and nod ; but as no 
friendly interview succeeded, the duchess observed ^ that the smile and 
nod only meant for bishop Taylor and the Common Prayer-book." 

The queen spent the month of January at Hampton Court, in deep 
consideration of the best means of breaking the chains in which the 
Whig faction held her. Some warm indications of popular sympathy 
encouraged her project. The death of her lieutenant of the Tower, loid 
Essex* which occurred January 10, 1709-10, brought her determinations 
to a climax ; yet her task was difficult ^ Hemmed in, and as it were 
imprisoned by the Marlborough' family junta, she was at a loss how to 
proceed in her first steps towards emancipation." The lowliness of the 
messenger she made use of at this crisis proves how closely she was 
locked round from communication with any fitting agent One evening, 
a letter was brought to Mr. Harley, all dirty. The superscription, how- 
ever, he saw was in the queen's own handwriting. In astonishment at 

* Conduct, by the Duchess of Marlborough. 

' SwiA*s Memoirs relBting^ to the change in the qneen's ministry. SeoCt*8 Swift, 
Tol. iii. p. 182. The fire of this Memoir, contrasted with theTscuuna and Tapi- 
dity of Swift's resi>«)iii«ible history, "The Four Yearsof Queen Anne,*' is remark- 
able. In fact, he noted down, with all the free confidence of a pen detailing 
individual incidents, the events Harley told him. The foolish pedantry called 
" the dignity of history," prevented him from embodying these facts. The real 
dignity of history is tnUh^ whensoever attainable. 
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the begrimed complexion of the royal missive, he sent for its bearer, 
who said, ^ he knew not whence it came, but it was delivered to him by 
one of the under- labourers in Hampton Court gardens." The letter had 
assumed its soiled appearance while it remained in the paw of this un- 
couth but faithful bearer of a queen-regnant's despatches. 

The contents of the communication were details of the difficulties 
with which the royal writer was surrounded ; there was blame for cau- 
tion of speech and action, and withal direct demand of assistance. This 
remarkable epistle brought Harley, again, as the courtier of the back- 
stairs. He told her majesty of the danger to the church and monarchy 
itself from the conduct of some of her ministry ; that it did not become 
her to be a slave to one family, but to dispose of vacancies in church or 
state as she deemed best. 

Her majesty, in pursuance of Harley's advice, made the first step to- 
wards breaking her bonds by disposing of the lieutenantcy of the Tower 
(vacant then by the decease of the earl of Essex), according to her own 
good pleasure. Tfie earl of Rivers was the person whom the queen 
meant to invest with this great office. If the duchess of Marlborough is 
to be believed, the nobleman on whom fell her majesty's choice bore, in 
common parlance, the iCppellation of " Tyburn Dick" — having, among 
the numerous transgressions of his youth, unrighteously escaped convic- 
tion at the criminal bar for robbing his own father. Various are the 
duchess's exclamations of rage and despair at the exaltation of Richard 
Savage, lord Rivers, in a manner' so inconsistent with his youthful cog- 
nomen of " Tyburn Dirk." The method pursued by queen Anne for 
inducting the said ^^ Dick" into the Tower government is not the least 
curious passage in the annals of her times, and proves that either her 
majesty or her advisers were able to turn to account the duke of Marl- 
borough's habitual suavity, in making promises which meant nothing. 
Lord Rivers went to the duke of Marlborough, in his retirement at 
Windsor Lodge, with the news ^^ of the demise of lord Essex, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower," adding " a request for his interest with the queen 
to bestow the vacant post on him." When " Tyburn Dick" prepared 
his request concerning the lieutenancy of the Tower, the duke of Marl- 
borough loaded him with offers of kindness, and afiectionate protesta- 
tions, but assured him ^ that the lieutenancy of the Tower was a place in- 
finitely beneath his merit, and entreated him to think of something better." 
He of Tyburn, however, stuck to his first proposal, with true English 
tenacity ; he said, ^^ he was going to ask the queen to appoint him to the 
Tower, and as the duke was so very obliging to him, he wanted to know 
whether he might tell the queen that his grace had no objection?" 
Marlborough, who had as much idea of the queen's giving away one of 
the crowns out of the Jewel House as the custody of the Tower without 
eonsulting him, told lord Rivers, ^^ he might say so if he pleased." On 
which his petitioner departed in a great hurry to the queen, with this 
permission. 

The duke of Marlborough, in the course of the morning, went leisurely 

' Both in print and MS. 
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to the queen^0 closet, to notify bis pleasure to her nmjeity—'' That the 
lieoteDancy of the Tower fiilling roid by the death of lord Eaaezi be 
hoped her migesty would bestow it on the duke of Nbrthumberlnnd^ 
(son to Charies ^I.) 

The duke had encountered <^Tybiim Dick" bolting oat of the royil 
presence with infinite glee^and on seeing the duke, he oTerwhelmed lua 
with a torrent of rery incomprehensible acknowledgments. The my^ 
tery was soon explained, when Marlborough entered on his code of in- 
structions as to the Tower appointment The queen was surprised at 
his change of intention, since she had just giren the same to lord Rifcn, 
according to his own wish, for that nobleman informed her, ^ on htt 
honour, that the duke of Marlborough had no objection." The duke 
of Marlborough was at first mute with astonishment; he then broke into 
complaints, when the queen asked, seriously, ^ Whether earl Riren as- 
serted what was not true ?*' The duke could not say that he had, for 
the words Rivers had extracted so dexterously from him, had bebn too 
recently uttered, and tlie matter remained without redress.^ 

Not only the lieutenancy of the Tower, but the colonelcy of theiegi- 
ment lord Essex had commanded was destined to become, matter c^con- 
test between the queen and the Mariboroughs. A moat vicdent paper 
war ensued, between the queen and the Marllwroughs, duke and duehess, 
on her majesty^s determination of giving the regiment to Abigail'^ once 
ragged brother. Jack Hill. This attempt produced the first serious rup- 
ture with her majesty and lord Godolphin. He left the palace, and r^ 
treated to the Lodge at Windsor, the seat of the Mariboroughs, Jaaoaiy 
15. It was council day, but the queen neither asked where her loid 
treasurer was, nor took the least notice of his absence.' Such was the 
sure indication of a previous contention between Anne and her prime 
minister, the particulars of which have not come to light. Great agita- 
tion ensued, and many remonstrances were made to the queen on the 
value of Godolphin's services by the nobility of his party; her majesty 
acknowledged them in many gracious words. Finally, Anne became 
intimidated, for in the course of five days she sent for Godolphin, and 
requested him to write to the duke of Marlborough, that he might give 
the regiment to whomsoever he pleased. 

Although her majesty yielded the point in dispute, she only bided her 
time for retaliation, as Godolphin felt, a few weeks afterwards. 

The approaching trial of Dr. Sacheverel brought the contentions into 
which the queen's household and ministry were divided to a determined 
crisis : the queen, who had until then striven to balance the inimical 
factions, openly took part with high church and Sacheverel. After the 
clerical champion had been committed to prison on the impeachment of 
the commons, the Whig lords held daily cabinet consultations, on the 
best mode of crushing him under the weight of the oligarchical power. 
At the same time her majesty every day gave audience to her peers in 
her closet at St. James's ; one by one they were admitted to conferences 

' Scott's Swift, vol. iii. pp. 183, 184. Memoirs of Queen's Minittiy. 
* Condaot, by the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 250. 
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with her, the tenour of which is preserved hy Alexander CanDingham, 
tutor to the great duke of Argyll, one of the partisans for her support. 
Her maiesty understood ^ that the victorious army commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough, were getting up a petition in order to. place him 
in a life-long command :'' * alarmed at this resemblant;e to the proceed- 
ings of Oliver Cromwell, the queen made it a personal request to her 



" That they would be mindful of their duty to her, and neither to 
agree to any petition from the army, which the duke of Marlborough 
^ould present to parliament, nor suffer Mrs. Masham to be taken from 
her.^^ And as the peers severally departed out of the royal cabinet, queen 
Anne thus earnestly addressed each of them : 

" If ever any recommendation of mine was of weight with you, as I 
koow many of them have been, I desire this may be especially regarded.^' 

Many of the peers, in answer to her majesty, replied — 

^That they knew not of any such matter [regarding the army] as her 
majesty had intimated, but they were prepared to behave themselves in 
parliament as became their duty."' 

Such reply proceeded from those of the nobility who were either neu- 
tral, or belonged to the Whig faction, for the queen was supported and 
urged on by a large body of the nobility, among whom might be reck- 
onftd the most influential of the Scottish peerage. The inimical houses 
of Hamilton, Argyll, Marr, and Gordon, enraged at being excluded from 
the privileges of their English peerages, united together (whatsoever were 
their di^rences of creed with each other and with the church of Eng- 
l«Dd) to defend the queen against the encroaching Whig oligarchy. The 
Jacobite and Tory nobility of England, many of whom — as the semi- 
royal houses of Rutland, Beaufort, and Aylesbury — had kept themselves 
aloof from the revolutionary court, now threw their influences into the 
popular scale. 

^^ When the business for which the queen had called the peers sepa- 
rately into her closet began to transpire," says Cunningham, ^^the duke 
of Aiarlborough took an opportunity to wait on her majesty in order to 
clear himself from the calumnies of his enemies." 

Marlborough positively denied the matter charged against him — namely, 
endeavouring to make himself perpetual military dictator, by means of 
the army^s petition to parliament. Yet, the queen well knew the start- 
ling proposal of making him general for life had been demanded of her 
by his own lips.' At an audience that the duke of Marlborough had 
with queen Anne before he betook himself to his campaign, in the com- 
mencement of the year 1710, he asked as a favour ^ that her majesty 
would permit his wife to remain in the country as much as possible, and 

^ Hist of Great Britain, Book xli. p. 279 ; by Cunningham. 

' Ibid. This scene illustrates an obsolete custom of royalty which was greatly 
oljjected to when practised by the Stuart soveretgns, before the Revolution, un- 
der the epithet of cloitting. 

* Among the Collections of Hume, the historian, is a very important one rela- 
tive to the intended deposition of the queen by the Whigs, by means of Marlbo- 
rougb's army. Hume's Life, vol. xi. 
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that she would be pleieed to aeeept of her imgimlkm^ in fiiTOor of her 
daughters, when the petoe was made." The qoeen granted the first re- 
quest, which relieved her of the preaence of ber lyiant, with ancfa will- 
ingness that the seeond was taken for granted. 

The queen soon after received a visit from the dncheai, who endeavoored 
to clinch this extorted admission bjr returning florid thanks for the ad- 
vancement of her &mily. According to her cnetooif when anght wai 
proposed contrary to lier inclination, queen Anne observed a dogged 
silence, with a drooping month and a sulTen brow. The fiery dmSeis 
demanded whether the duke of Bfarlboroogb had misunderstood her 
majesty^s meaning. ^ I denre that I may never more be troubled on the 
subject,^^ was the reply of ber majesty in a peremptory tone. 

The confusion and divisions which prevailed at the qQeen*^ cabinet- 
councils, owing to the distrust of her ministen, at this crisisi an thus 
sketched by the pen of the duehees of Marlborough, from the deacrip- 
tion of Grodolphin. 

<^The queen gives no answer to Gk>dolphin'ft rep rea e nta t i o Ba; she 
says ' she will send for Somers ; she wonders the lords sbonld perwade 
the duke of Marlborough to return.' The duchess aent a eony of the 
duke's letter to Godolfmin, which she desires him to show to lord Sun- 
derland. She had spoken before on some subject, (prote&if en'lAe 
appointment of the dueheee^e daughters to her plaeeSi) but too soon;'' 
he writes, in continuation, ^ th^t the queen only made him a bow, but 
gave him not one word of answer." Lord GkNlolphm Ihrther wrote, 
^ that the queen told Somers ^ that she would send ror him and let him 
know her mind,' but he believed that would not be until she had talked 
with Abigail. After such a description, you will wonder with me why 
these should think it reasonable for Marlborough to come. If he does, 
I shall wish he had never proceeded in this manner — never to the queen 
alone, but had gone to council in a cold formal way, and declared ^ to the 
world' how he was used, ^ that he served only tUl the war was ended, 
because he did not think it reasonable to let a chambermaid disaf^xunt 
all he had done."" 

All parties now made themselves ready for the approaching struggle, 
in which the question of triumph or defeat was to be decided by the hie 
of Sacheverel, whose trial was to take place in Westminster Hall after 
the duke of Marlborough had departed for Flanders. 

* Private Correspondenoe of the Duchess of Marlborough, ¥01. i. p. 296. FeK 
10, 1710. ■ Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Cries of the populace to the queen as she goes to Sacheverers trial at Westmiar- 
ster Hall — ^Proceedings of the queen and her ladies in her curtained box — 
Queen's momentary alarm at the riots — Sends her guards to suppress them — 
Her servants found rioting — Her observations — Her discussion with the duch- 
ess of Marlborough — ^Resolutions of the queen on the defeat of the family-junta 
— Queen informed of the duchess of Marlborough's contempt — Queen's un- 
willingness to a private audience with the duchess — Remarkable interview 
between them — Queen writes to lord Godolphin — She dismisses lord Sunder- 
land— Receives an insolent letter from the duchess of Marlborough — Dispute 
regarding the queen's promotion of Mrs. Masham's brother — ^Her interview 
with secretary Walpole^ — Queen receives homage from North American 
Sachems — Queen's uneasiness at the threats of the duchess of Marlborough to 
print all their letters — Queen worked upon by spy-agents — Queen demands the 
return of all her letters — Receives a tantalizing answer — Queen's letter to lord 
Godolphin — ^Dialogue between them — Queen finally dismisses him — Queen's 
dialogue with a menial-spy — The spy alarms the queen concerning the duch- 
ess's revelations — Queen places the office of premier in the hands of seven 
commissioners — She is warned by the Marlboronghs of an assassination-plot 
— She treats it contemptuously — Bishop Burnet warns her of assassination — 
Queen plays on Burnet's propensity for gossip— Anecdotes of the queen and 
lord Somers — Interview between the queen and lord-chancellor Cowper— 
Queen's remarks on her Scotch guards — Queen witnesses lord Nottingham's 
attack on her — ^Anecdotes of her household — Queen beset by madmen — Duch- 
ess of Marlborough reviles and defies the queen — Queen's interview with the 
duke of Marlborough — He brings his wife's gold keys to the queen— Her final 
rupture with the duchess of Marlborough, &c. &>c. 

Cries of ^^ God bless your majesty and the church P' echoed from the 
Tast crowds of the English populace who surrounded the sedan of queen 
Anne, as she was carried to Westminister Hall, to witness the impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheverel. Those amongst the people who pressed nearest 
to the chair of the royal Anne, added to their loyal shout the confiding 
exhortation of ^ We hope your majesty is for God and Dr. Sacheverel !" 

A court had been prepared in Westminster Hall for the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverel, exactly according to the arrangement of the house of lords, 
with seats for the peers, in their due order and precedence. A box was 
erected near the throne for the queen, who chose to witness the trial 
incognito. On one side of the hall, benches were erected for the mem- 
bers of the house of commons of Great Britain ; on the other side, for 
peeresses and gentlewomen. A scafiTold was raised for the managers of 
the house of commons, who conducted the impeachment — among whom 
were distinguished the names of Coningsby, Robert Walpole, Spencer 
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Cowper, and several otbets, not nnurkable for attachment to any fonn 
of Chrutian worship, bnt Into whose hands onr church afterwards ML 

A stage with henches, below the bar, was prepared for the prisoDer 
and his counsel. Opposite to the whole scene were balconies and galle- 
ries for the populace. The ladiesy it is reported, although they filled the 
places appointed for them in great crowds, were uneasy lest the ^ T^tlei^ 
or ^ Obserrator,^ should torn their dress or conduct into ridicnle in their 
papers, for the amusement oi the London breakftst taUes. Not one, 
howerer, who could |ain admittance, stayed away; for the opinioo 
among them was rery general, that the church was in great danger of 
ruin by the prosecutioa of Dr. Swshererd. 

Westminster Hall, notwithstanding its vast extent, bein£, on the mora* 
ing of Februanr 27th, 1700-lOj fuU to orerflowihg, and a still greater 
crowd gathered doee tp the dqcnrs, the lord chaneelTor demanded of tbe 
peers ^ whether it wai their pleasure that Dn Sacheverel should be 
brought before them ?" Oa their answering,^ Tes," Dr. Sache?erel came 
to the bar ^ with greater boldness and confidence in his crimes than 
eonscious innocence and ingenuity^" Such are the words of an eye* 
witness,' from whose hiformation' the scene is described. What those 
^ crimes'' were, after etery possible exaggeration that his enemies could 
make, the following articles will show : — 

The prisoner being asked whether he was ready to take his trisl, he 
declared ^his willingness to submit to the laws of the land." Four arti- 
cles affainst him were read : they were absurdly inconsequential : 

^ That Dr. Saeheverel had publicly reflected on the laie RerolutioB, 
in very harsh terms, and suggested that the means used to bring it about, 
were odious and unjustifiable.'' 

^ That he had cast scurrilous reflections upon those who defended 
liberty of conscience, and upon archbishop Grindal in particular, and 
had opposed toleration to dissenters, and had wrested various passages 
of holy writ to suit his purposes." 

But why this proceeding was more criminal in him than in the nume- 
rous sects of tolerated dissenters, who could not all be scripturally right, 
is an enigma ? Surely, no great regard for the liberty of any kind of 
conscience could be found in the persons who framed these very strange 
articles. As to the ofl^nce given to archbishop Grindal, who was one 
of queen Elizabeth's prelates, the man had been dead more than a hun- 
dred years, and was therefore fair subject for historical disouisition. The 
above article of impeachment is the only instance in which any person 
had been put in danger of prison, torture, and dismce by public trial, 
for historical comment on characters long deceased. The articles went 
on: — 

^ That he had seditiously suggested that the church of England was 
in peril under her majesty's administration." 

How the great assembly there convened could suppress risibility when 
the last article of accusation was recited, seems difficult to imagine. 

*^ That the said Dr. Sacheverel had plainly called the lord high trea- 

' Cunningham's Hiitory of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 290. 
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r, [OodolphinJ of this kingdom, Volpone ; that he had applied op- 
probrious names to the rest of the state-ministers. He had withal termed 
many of those whom her majesty had advanced to high stations in the 
church, false brethren.'' * 

In the last clause, the great preponderance that then existed of bishops 
and archbishops, bred dissenters, who had forsaken their sects to receive 
preferment and emolument in the church, was indicated ; but such were 
the facts, as the biogrraphies of these dignitaries testify to this hour. 

One truth is undeniable, which is, notwithstanding the torrent of 
abusive words with which Sacheverel is overwhelmed in history, if his 
character had not been stainless, his prosecutors would never have ex- 
hibited articles thus replete with folly ; could they have proved against 
the champion of church and poor, one clerical dereliction from the code 
of morality, they would have crushed him beneath it, and spurned him 
oat of their political path. 

Perhaps the driest and most intolerable passage in all political domes- 
tic history, is that called the ^ Af&ir of Dr. Sacheverel.'' All old libraries 
in country halls are provided, among other literary nuisances pertaining 
to the last century, with two or three duplicate copies of duskily bound 
tomes, bearing the above title ; the paper, the vilest yellow stained, wire- 
wove, the print and orthographical arrangement ugly enough to be in 
unison with the dulness of the inexplicable contents. No person can 
open the book without perpetrating a succession of yawns; no person, 
excepting for the necessity of professional information, ever endured the 
reading of two pages of the narrative. It is the perversion and suppres- 
sion of facts which render that, and all history of the same era, dismally 
fatiguing. 

Tet this overpowering ennui pertains to the narrative of an event so 
stirring that it convulsed the whole island, and rendered every man in 
England, particularly of the poorer class, an interested and almost 
agonized watcher over the fate of the victim whom the depressors of 
the chiM-ch of England were haling to the parliamentary bar, for the 
purposes of condemnation to the pillory, to the lash, if not to death, in 
the most horrid form of personal degradation.' 

Sacheverel defended himself with spirit, fire, and a flow of magnificent 
eloquence. Although his orations undeniably proceeded from his lips, 
the composition was, nevertheless, attributed to Simon Harcourt, his 
legal counsellor, or to any person but himself. There is only this small 

'Cunningham's History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 1, and following. 

*The fate of Sacheverel, had he fallen into the power of the Whigs, may be 
guessed by the following notation in the Life of Edmund Calamy, vol. ii. p. 391, 
of the inflictions to which a high churchman, the Rev. Mr. Bisse, was sentenced, 
for seditious sermons and seditious words, Nov. 27, 1718: — " He was sentenced 
by the King's Bench to stand twice in the pillory, to be imprisoned four years, to 
find sureties for good behaviour during life, and fined OOO/." Those persons 
who wish to trace the reasons of the final submission of the reformed catholic 
chnrch to the will and pleasure of a man like sir Robert Walpole, will be able 
to collect from chronological records a sufficient number of severe examples of 
this kind to account for the same. Tliere w^ere many clergymen who would 
have faced the icafibld and the stake unmoved who shrank from the pillory. 
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impediment to such appropriatioii, whieh it, that Htreoort did not tt any 
subsequent time prodaoe speeches in the same style. The tnith is, 
SacheTerel was a great orator, bat, like Wesley and Whitfield, had not 
equal pi>wer8 of authorship; and the excellence of his discowses, 
whether speeches or sermons, solely depended on the skill of his re- 
porter. 

While these scenes were proceeding on the public arena of Westnun- 
ster Hall, another species of peiformance was in progress, behind the 
curtained recess that contained the royal auditress aid her attendants. 
The jealousies and policies that were fermenting in that little world of 
courtly intrigue are described by the pen of the Marlboroiigh duchess. 

The queen,as before obsenred, went incognito to the trial of Sachererd. 
Her desire was to pass unknown, but her people recognised her in the 
manner which has oeen shown. ^Her majesty,^ says the dncbess of 
Marlborough, ^ when she arrired in the htdl, entered the curtained box 
which had been prepared for her near the throne ; she was aeeompanied 
by all her ladies who were on doty. Those m waiting the first day, 
were her near relative lady Hyde, lady Burlington, and lady Scarborough, 
with the duchess of Marlborough. The etiquette of court was for then 
ladies to stand, unless the queen gare them an express invitation to be 
seated."' 

The duchess of Marlborough was in some perplexity to aeeonnt for 
the circumstance why the queen, with her usiial gracionsness, did not 
ask her ladies to sit The queen had scarcely spoken to her ainee her 
last riolent outbreak about the allowance to the sick laundress, and had 
just then closed a furious paper war, regarding the resignation of the 
places held by the duchess to her daughters, by reiterating her former 
request " not to be iunhcr troubled." * The queen firmly denied any 
promise to make such places hereditary in the Marlborough family, the 
duchess strenuously insisted that such promise had been given her. 

Great suspicions that she liad gone too &r visited the mind of the 
duchess, and she began to be jealous that the very ladies present, her 
colleagues in waiting, were eager expectants of the preferment which 
she meant to surrender only to her own daughters ; she saw symptoms, 
or fancied them, that they paid unusual homage to her majesty, in hopes 
of gaining the spoils she had repeatedly threatened to resign. 

^ After standing for two hours, 1 said to the vice-chamberlain," ob- 
serves the duchess, ^ that when the queen went to any place incognito, 
as she came to this trial, and only looked behind a curtain, it was always 
the custom for the ladies to sit down before her, but her majesty had 
forgotten to speak to me now, and that as the trial was likely to continue 
very long every day, I wished he would put the queen in mmd of it" 

The vice-chamberlain was certainly not aware that her majesty and 
the grand duchess were not on speaking terms, for he replied — 

'^ Why, madam, should you not speak to the queen yourself, who are 
always in waiting ?" 

^^This," continues the duchess, ^l knew was right; and therefore, I 

' Coxe MSS. DucheM of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hatchinson, Brit 
•Ibid. 
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went up to the queen, and stooping down to her, as she was sitting, to 
whisper to her, said — 

^ *' ] believed her majesty had forgot to order us to sit, as was cus- 
tonoary in such cases.' The queen looked as if she had, indeed, forgot, 
and was sorry for it ; she answered in a very kind, easy manner — 

^ ^ By all means ! pray, sit.' Before 1 could get a step from her chair, 
the queen called to Mr. Mordaunt, her page of honour, ^ to give stools, 
and desire her ladies to sit down.' " Which they all did, excepting lady 
Hyde, who, having advanced quite close to her royal mistress with the 
evident determination of hearing what the duchess had to say to her, 
refused the profiered accommodation, and stood the whole time of the 
Uial. 

When Mr. Mordaunt had brought the stools, the duchess, as mistress 
of the robes, sat nearest to the queen ; but as she was, from the stern 
manifestations of the populace against her party, on her very best beha- 
viour that day, she describes ^ that she sat at a respectful distance, and 
drew a curtain between majesty and herself," which she seemed to con- 
sider a most reverential device, as it appeared as if queen Anne was 
sitting in a diflerent room from her ladies.' Such might be the case, but 
it likewise appeared as if her majesty was alone and bereft of all attend- 
ance. 

Lady Hyde, when she found how the duchess proceeded, went and 
stood behind the royal chair, and there remained the whole time the 
queen stayed. Lady Hyde's conduct the duchess pronounced to be an 
unwarrantable attempt to court favour with the queen, having the rever- 
sion of her places in view. 

The queen came, the next morning, to witness the trial, and the 
duchess of Somerset entered the royal box for the same purpose, just 
before the duchess of Marlborough and the rest of the ladies established 
themselves comfortably on the tabourets, or pliants, that the queen had 
graciously ordered the preceding day. 

The duchess of Somerset had been recognised at the English court as 
a great lady of semi-royal rank, as heiress of the mighty name of Percy, 
one of the representatives of Charlemagne, at the time when Sarah of 
Marlborough occupied a station by no means commensurate with her 
present lofly assumption. The duchess of Somerset, although hated by 
her with no common share of jealous rage, had, besides her rank, a 
degree of personal dignity which commanded deference from the spoiled 
favourite who treated her royal benefactress with so much contumely. 
^Before 1 sat down," resumes the manuscript narrative,' *M turned to 
the duchess of Somerset — having always used to show her a great deal 
of respect — I asked ^ if her grace would not please to sit ?' At which 
the duchess of Somerset gave a sort of start back, with the appearance 
of surprise, as if some very strange thing bad been proposed, and re* 
fused sitting."* 

Upon this, duchess Sarah, without a word of remonstrance being added, 

<Coxe MSS. Duchess of Marlboroagh's Letter to Mr. Hutobinaon, Brit. 
Muiemn. *Ibid. *Ibid. 
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commenced her defence, telling the duchess of Somerset, ^ That it was 
always the custom to sit before the queen in such cases — that her 
majesty had ordered us to do so the day before, but that her refusing it 
now looked %s yS she thought we had done something that was not 
proper." ' 

Here was as promising a commencement of a quarrel as might be, if 
the duchess of Somerset had responded to the uncalled for explanation ; 
her grace knew better what was due to her own high station and the 
royal presence. She merely said — '^I do not care to sit," passed on- 
wards, and took a station behind her majesty's chair, where she remained 
standing, as lady Hyde had done the preceding day, during the whole 
time the queen stayed in Westminster Hall."' 

While this marked personal deference was thus paid to queen Anne 
by the greatest lady among her subjects, the belligerent power, duchess 
Sarah, whose violent instincts for a wrangle had been thus coolly sup- 
pressed by the Percy heiress, retired to her joint-stool, by the side of 
the gentle co-heiress of the Cliffords, lady Burlington. Here her cogi- 
tations were of that species, which, at any subsequent period, would 
have boded infraction of her majesty's peace, besides great damage to 
the auricular nerves of her ladies in waiting. As the duchess of Marl- 
borough has favoured us with the detail of the thoughts which were fer- 
menting while she there sat swelling, the detail of them cannot be justly 
attributed to any flight of foncy in queen Anne's dutiful biographer. 

^ I took no further notice, then^ but sat down by lady Burlington as 
we did before. As I reflected on what these two ladies* had done, I 
plainly perceived that in the duchess of Somerset, especially, this could 
not be the eflect of humility, but that it must be a stratagem they had 
formed, in their cabal, to flatter the queen by paying her vast respect, 
and to make some public noise of this matter that might be to my disad- 
vantage, or disagreeable to me. And this I was the more confirmed in, 
because it had been known before that the duchess of Somerset (who, 
with her lord, was to act a cunning part between the Whigs and Tories) 
did not intend to come to the trial. As, therefore, it was my business 
to keep all things as quiet as possible till the campaign was over, and 
preserve myself in the meanwhile, if I could, from any public affront, I 
resolved to do what I could to disappoint these ladies in their little 
design." 

The queen had little leisure to attend to the heartburnings and afli'ont^ 
taking of the mighty duchess that evening ; other events of vital conse- 
quence claimed her attention. 

The proceedings of the people, on that second afternoon of the 
Sacheverel trial, had, in fact, scared even those who were tlie most 
desirous of frightening his persecutors. At four o'clock in the afternoon 
of February 28, the mob attacked Dr. Bui^ess's meeting-house, near 
LincoIn's-lnn-Fieldtf, and made a bonfire of the ^ sacred cushions and 
vessels," as Cunningham rather oddly calls some part of the parapher^ 

*Coxe MSS. Duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinson. BriL 
Musetun. 
'Ibid. ' The ladies were lady Hyde and the diicheu of Somerset. 
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lia, besides ^pulpit, pews, benches, and sconces, and would have 
nmrdered the venerable old man himself if some friend had not received 
him, and hid him, at past midnight*' Other detachments of the popu- 
bee demolished EarPs meeting-house in Long Acre, Bradbury's in Shoe- 
biie, Wright's in Blackfriars, and a meeting-house in Clerkenweli. 
When the rioters were busy in Cierkenwell, they tore down St. John's 

E:hial chapel, out of detestation to bishop Burnet, who lived in that 
ct ; they made a desperate sally against his residence, with the full 
intention of putting him to death, if they could have caught him/ While 
Ihe meeting-houses were blazing, in a similar way to the catholic chapels 
in 1688 and 1780, the government took little heed of the riots, but 
when the populace began to bend their fury against ^ low church as by 
bw established," and another mob beset the Bank of England, the earl 
of Sunderland rushed into the queen's presence with such an account of 
Ibe proceedings of her loving lieges, in behalf of ^^ her majesty's high 
ehnrch and Dr. Sacheverel," that the royal widow was seen to turn 
deadly pale, and was seized with a fit of visibly iremour. 

It was but for a short period that Anne suffered from fear; she reco- 
vered her courage, and bade her hated secretary of state ^ Send her foot 
Bad horse-guards forthwith and disperse the rioters." 

Accordingly, captain Horsey, who was then on duty at St. James's, 
was summoned into the presence of royalty and her statesman. 

Lord Sunderland repeated the queen's order to captain Horsey, with 
the injunction that he was to use discretion, and not to proceed to ex- 
tfeinities. The captain was malcontent, and would evidently have pre- 
ferred a skirmish to disperse lord Sunderland himself, her grace his 
mother-in-law, Godolphin, Montague, and the nest of the family-junta, 
and their faction, who kept the queen in check. 

^ Am I to preach to the mob," asked captain Horsey, ^ or am I to 
iigbt them ? If you want preaching, please to send wfth me some one 
who is a better hand at holding for£ than I am ; if you want fighting, it 
if my trade, and I will do my best.'" 

The queen's guards captured some of their comrades of her royal 
guards, and some of her majesty's watermen, leading the mob, and in the 
very act of rioting, burning, and destroying. ^ So," adds Cunningham, 
^ the very court itself was not free from suspicion. When the queen 
was informed of the species of prisoners made, her majesty declared that 
•he herself would be at the cost of the damage they had done, and as 

> Cunningham's History of Great Britain, book xiit. p. 294. Burnet was always 
most obnoxious to the poor ; they considered that the new practices in the church 
of England, which they felt severely, were owing to bim. Long afler the death 
of queen Anne, (consequently when his party was finally triumphant,) he died 
mn aged man ; be was buried in the church nearest to bis residence in Cierken- 
well ; yet short as was its progress to the grave, hisf coffin went to its resting- 
place strewn, not with flowei;s, but with mud from the hands of the poor.— 
Bio. BrUanmca. 

* ** Colonel Horsey" (says Edward Calamy) *< told me that he ventured hit 
Deck by going upon verbal orders, the hurry being so great to secure the Bank, 
that the qaeen gave him no warrant until his return." (Life of Calamy, vol ii 
p. 228.) 
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for thote who were bar aemnts they thoald hate » fiur tiUy witfadvl 
fiiTour OQ her part'' ' 

Here Canningham (the only hurUnriaD who enten into dw particohn 
of the inc^entf connected with this singnlar period of Anne^ii mgo) 
indolges in a furioof tirade againat queene-regnant and female gofem- 
ment in general, affirming that <^the English pec^e were peifecthr dit- 
gnsted with the authority of women.'' But if they were, the people had 
a remarkable way of showing it, since all the (acts of the ease prore that 
the popnUrity of the queen was jnst then unbounded. 

As wide from historical truth is his sarcasm IcTelled at queen Anae 
and all other female sovereigns, when he commends the French for hav- 
ing excluded females from ^ the administration of goTemmenu" The 
smdlow historian ought to have known that the reins of empire in 
France had been placed, by preference, not only In the handa of qneena 
who were mothers to their minor kings, as regents, but in those of the 
sisters of their inftnt sovereiffns, and veiy gloriously had some of the 
French female-regents reigned. In short, there had been more feoule 
sovereigns in France under the title of regents than in England, as ng^ 
nant-queens. To three royal ladies France was indebted for her pea- 
servation in very dangerous tunes; — these were Blanche of CbuMile^ 
queen-regent — ^the lady of Beaujeu, regent-governess : likewise Louise 
of Savoy, who, in the dire distress af^r the battle of Pavia, governed 
France with sagacity and courage of high degree. The French reftised 
their crown to the princesses of. their royal line, and forbade the soe- 
cession to pass through female descent, lest France ahould either be 
made a province to another nation, or a prince should claim the throne 
who was a foreigner, and spoke their beloved language imperfectly, or 
not at all. Such was the origin of the Salic law, according to their most 
ancient authorities. 

All the alarms and conflagrations of the tumultuous night of February 
28tb, which scared sleep from the royal pillow, did not prevent queen 
Anne from visiting the focus of agitation, Westminster Hall, as on the 
two preceding mornings. Notwithstanding the restless throngs which 
pervaded the streets of her metropolis, she went incognita, and therefore 
without guards. Before her majesty entered her chair, she was destined 
to a severer trial of her courage, for the duchess of Marlborough came 
to carry on one of her discussions, on the usual theme of oflences, either 
given or taken. 

^ I waited on the queen the next morning," writes the duchess, ^ half 
an hour before she went to the trial, and told her ^ that I had obsenred 
the day before that the duchess of Somerset had refused to sit at the trial, 
which I did not know the meaning of, since her majesty was pleased to 
order it, and that was nothing more than what was agreeable to the con- 
stant practice of the court on such occasions ; but, however, if it would 
be in any respect more pleasing to her majesty that we should stand in 
future,' I begged ' she would let me know her mind about it, because I 

^ Cunningham's Historj of Great Britain, book xiii. p. 294. 
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should be very sorry to do anything that should give her the least dis- 
satisfaction." * 

To this the queen answered, with more peevishness than was natural 
to her — ^ If 1 had not liked you to sit, why should I have ordered it ?" 

This plainly showed that the cabal had been ^^ blowing her up.'^' 
Few persons are aware of the antiquity of this phrase of the commonalty, 
and still fewer would expect to £nd it among the flowers of feminine 
rhetoric used by a duchess and a court beauty, and applied withal to the 
majesty of Great Britain. It stands among the manuscripts of the 
haughty mistress of the robes, in full proof of the truth of the saying, 
^ that queen Anne might make Sarah Churchill a duchess, but that it 
was beyond her power to make her a gentlewoman." 

The next day the duchess of Ormond and lady Fretcheville came into 
the queen^s box to witness the Sacheverel trial ; they were, however, 
contented to avail themselves of the queen^s gracious permission for the 
ladies to sit while she remained incognita. 

By the exertions of the queen^s guards, the populace were restrained 
from roolestiog the persons whom they deemed most inimical to the 
church of England ; they, nevertheless, continued to show their tenden- 
cies by escorting the queen and the prisoner home to their several 
abiding places, with formidable threats against the foes of the church. 
Vast masses of the people remained blocked and wedged in St. James's 
Square and the environs of the palace all night, and every night in the 
first fortnight of March* Their cries of entreaty on the queen ^^ not to 
desert the church and Sacheverel," were distinctly heard by her majesty 
and the household. 

It was dangerous for any person, of whatever party they might be, to 
pass without wearing the oak-leaf, which was just then the popular badge, 
being considered the symbol of " monarchy restored." ' Artificial bou- 
quets must have been prepared and sold for the purpose, since oak leaves 
are not to be found in February, or even in March. 

At the end of a contest, lasting for three weeks, Sacheverel received 
the sentence of suspension from preacliing for three years. As so much 
worse had been expected, this mild sentence was treated by the people 
as a triumphant acquittal, and symptoms of the greatest delight were 
manifested throughout London.^ 

The popular indications so thoroughly apparent at the prosecution of 
Dr. Sacheverel, encouraged queen Anne to act on her determination to 
expel the junta that had for years enslaved her. Her subjects of tfie 
lower classes had risen, shook their rugged strength, growled defiance 

' Coxe MSS. Duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinson. * Ibid. 

' Canningham's History of Great Britain. 

* The popularity of Dr. Sacheverel has been mentioned by historians as ex- 
tremely evanescent, and that circumstance is alleged in proof of his utter worth- 
lessness of character. But it appears, in the course of Lady Sutidon's Correspon- 
dence (lately edited by Mrs. Thomson, author of the Times of Henry VUI.) that, 
as lately as the reign of George IL, Sacheverel was greeted with the same mani- 
festations of affection from the populace, which, in the depressed state of the 
church of England, he endeavoured to avoid, as likely to draw on him the 
malice of the Whig ministry. 

F 
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on the Whig ministry, pralected the chureh and the peifon of Dr. Stehe- 
▼erelf and then laid down again, perfectly aatiafied that the qneen wae 
on the side of that heloved church. The peo|^ showed nnmiatakaUe 
inclination to rise again to the rescoe, if further danger threatened either. 

The attachment which the English people manifested to theestablisbed 
church at this period, and for the preceding fifty years, has been trsated 
by historians either with utter superciliouaness, or with tirades of abose, 
which give not the slightest information to the Teiy natural questions 
of wherefore the populace rose to protect when the usual movement of 
that class is to destroy ? 

It is with simplicity of conviction, from efery bearing of evidence, we 
assert that the causes of the iosurrectionary movement of the En^ish 
populace for the protection of the church and Dr.Sacheverel, prooMded 
tit>m gratitude for the manner in which the poor were relieved and go- 
verned by the church of England, and fears lest the migfatjr charity of 
the daily offertory should be extinguished with the vital ranetioiia of 
their church^— apprehensions which were reriiaed in a: few yean. 

Supported by the recent manifestation of popular sjrmpathy, the qneen 
slowly but surely took measures to free herself from the inrapportaUe 
yoke of the family-junta ; and as the spring advanced, most of its mem- 
bers came to the conviction that their places ai court Mid in her mqesty^s 
government were untenable. 

As soon as the disunion between queen Anne and the- duchess of 
Marlborough became matter of public notoriety, the court ladies divided 
themselves into violent factions, the royal ear wa» besieged with extraor- 
dinary anecdotes, illustrative of the ingratitude and insolence of her 
whom her majesty had delighted to honour. Among others, it was said 
that the duchesses of Somerset and Marlborough, standing as sponsors for 
a noble infant, the latter duchess had contradicted the proposal of her 
grace of Somerset to name their godchild, Anne, saying, ^ There never 
was any one good for much of that name — I will not stand for the babe 
if she is called Anne !" The duchess herself, hearing that the queen was 
much hurt and offended at this tale, wrote an exphination, dedaring the 
whole to be the malicious construction of her grace of Somerset, and 
thus relating the incident : ^^ At the christening of the child of Mra. Mere- 
dith, I was pressed very much to give the name, which properly it was 
the place of the duchess of Somerset to do ; at last, to end the dispute, 
it was agreed by all that the child should have the queen's name. AAer 
this had been settled, I turned to the duchess of Somerset and said to her 
in a smiling way, ^ That as the duke of Hamilton had made a boy a girl, 
and christened it Anne, afler the royal godmother, why should we not 
make this girl a boy, and call her ^ George ?' 

^ The duchess of Somerset laughed at it, as I dare say the queen her- 
self would have done, if she had been present But this was represented 
to the queen in as difierent and false a way as possible, as I heard after- 
wards from very good hands.'*'^ * 

* Inedited Letter to Mr. Hutchinson from the duchess of Marlboroat^. Coxe < 
MSS., Briu Museum. 
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From very good tongues^ the duchess possihly meant There were 
informers who insinuated to the queen that the name of George being 
recommended by her in contradistinction to that of Anne, evidently sig- 
nified that her discarded favourite wished all possible homage should be 
ofl^red the rising sun ii) Hanover ; the sole personal interest that the 
queen had felt in the name of George being entombed witli her deceased 
consort. 

Queen Anne had mentioned, in the hearing of Mrs. Darcey, one of the 
palace-ladies, many stories which had been told as illustrative of the dis- 
respect and ill-will that the duchess of Marlborough was perpetually 
manifesting towards her majesty. Mrs. Darcey repeated the queen^s ob- 
servations to the duchess, and the duchess, impelled by the despairing 
Whigs, determined to force an interview with the queen, for the purpose 
of explaining away her conduct, and circumventing those ^ who were 
watching for their share of her spoils ;" which spoils, however, merely 
meant the reversion of her court-places. 

The queen, seeing that her former favourite, who still retained all her 
appointments, meant to have some discussion with her, manifested so 
much distaste and reluctance, that the duchess contented herself with 
requesting that her majesty would please to grant her a half-hour's audi- 
ence before she retired into the country. The queen did not think pro- 
per to deny the request, but required that she should put what she had 
to say into writing. The duchess persisted that her communication was 
^ of a nature that rendered writing it impossible.'' The queen, whose 
curiosity was perhaps piqued, finished by appointing six o'clock the next 
afternoon, for the conference ; " this was an hour" which the duchess 
of Marlborough observes " that the queen usually spent in prayer." * 

But before the day and hour came, the queen wrote to the duchess of 
Marlborough to " send her commands^'*'* as she expressed herself, " by 
the bearer" — ^in other words, to make a memorial of whatsoever she had 
to say. Instead of writing as desired, the duchess, whilst perTormiiig 
some official duty about her majesty, again seized the opportunity of 
demanding a private interview. The queen, alarmed lest a public scene 
of violence should take place, once more made an appointment, which 
she broke the next day by writing to the duchess, telling her " that she 
had been exceedingly fatigued with business, but that she was going to 
Kensington to dine that day, and to rest and refresh herself for two or 
three more ; but that she would not detain her from the country, and it 
would be the same thing if she put in writing what she had to say as if 
she talked with her."' 

It was in vain her majesty strove to escape the dreaded interview ; her 
tormentor followed her up very closely, and immediately answered the 
royal billet to the following effect : — 

Duchess of Marlborough to QuncN Annk. 

" I am glad your majesty is going to Kensington to make use of the fresh air, 
and to take care of your health. I will follow you thither, and wait every day, 

* Conduct by the duchess of Marlborough. 

* Mif. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coze MSS., 
Brit Museum. 
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till it it v o awau mat t fcr yoa to tee m^ at wfattl l«t« to taj it of tooih m mti 
M to reqnin «9 MMRr." 



The qoccii i c iri t cd dMsimwdcoipcmMMfe on Sonday, April 8,1710, 
al KeodogUm Pdaoe; and by tbe tune it itached the royal hand, the 
andacioQs writer fdlowed h; and in order that there mi|jiit be no an- 
awer or denial written, etatiofied heradf at once on the window-eeat of 
the back-elair„ ** wheie," ahe aaya, in her MS. narrative, ^ I aat like a 
Scotch lady waitiq| for an answer to a petition." 

The qneen havinf jost dined, there waa no bed-chamber woman 
there,' only Mra. Abnlttl, and a pi^ of the back-etaira. Mra. Abrahal 
had been the oatenaiUe canse of the rupture between mateaty and the 
Mariboroogh dncheaa, therefore her agency waa not invoLed ; but the 
dncheaa condeaoeoded to ask the |m^ in waiting » whether he did not 
occaaiooally aeratch at the queenHi door when anybody came to aee 
her ?" The official having acknowledged that auch waa the caae, the 
dncheaa deaired him to make the uanal aeratch, and then go to the queen, 
and tell her that ahe waa there, and aak ^ whether her mueety would 
pleaae to aee her then, or whether ahe ahould come aome other time ?"' 

A long pauae enaued; the dncheaa retreated to her window, and ml 
in an unwonted attitude as a auppliant for audience, while the page 
made the tignal-acratch, and delivered her message to her royal miatreas. 

The sigoal-ecratch was a court refinement introduced from France; 
the knock for admittance waa conaidered importunate, atartling, and even 
of boding import It had been interwoven in many ghoatly talea of that 
era, while the scratch at the door seemed only like the supi^caUon of 
some gentle and afiectionate animal, some purring pet, or some faithful 
dog, attached, not to the sovereign-power but to the sovereign's person. 

While waiting there in her window-seat, the duchess affirmed that she 
ruminated on her position as one of undue humility, for with queen 
Anne^s gold keys by her side, she had every right to walk in after the 
page, without either knocks or scratches, or any other announcement.' 
Indeed, her recital of the gradual approaches she made, on this occasion, 
so sofUy and stealthily, to» the presence of her royal mistress, proves 
more than any narrative extant, how outrageously she must have coo- 
ducted herself in their last private conference. 

The queen was alone, and writing, when the duchess was admitted bj 
the page of the back-stairs. As she opened the door, the queen said— 
" I was going to write you." 

'( Upon what, madam ?" asked the duchess, forgetting, the instant she 
was in the royal presence, her recently conned lessons of humility. 

^ I did not open your letter till just now, and I waa going to write 
to you." 

^ Was there anything in it, madam, that you had a mind to answer .^^ 

' MS. Letter of the duchess of Marlhoroogh to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS., 
Brit Museum. *ibid. 

' MS. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Cose HSS., 
Brit. Museum. Likewise another inedited fiagment among the Coze MSB., col- 
lated with the "* Conduct.'* 
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^ I think there m nothing yon can have to say bnt yon may write it,'' 
was the royal reply. 

^ Wont your majeaty give me leave to tell it yon ?" 

*^ Whatever you have to aay, you may write it,'' reiterated the queen. 

^ 1 believe your majesty never did so hard a thing to anybody as to 
refuse to hear them speak-— even the meanest person that ever desired 
it," said the duchess, after the queen had twice more reiterated the same 
phrase. 

^ Yes," said her majesty ; ^ I do bid people put what they have to 
say in writing, when I have a mind to it." 

^ I have nothing to say, madam," replied the duchess, ^ upon the sub- 
ject that is so uneasy to you ; that person [Mrs. Masham] is not, that I 
know of, at all concerned in the account that I would give you, which I 
can't be quiet till I have told you." 

Notwithstanding the once-awful intimation, ^ that the duchess could 
not be quiet," queen Anne reiterated the same note — 

** You may put into writing." 

The duchess kept down her wrath, and proceeded to tell the queen 
the gossip which Mrs. Darcey had communicated to her, adding ^^ that 
she was no more capable of making such disrespectful mention of her 
majesty than she was of killing her own children." Here the queen 
must have strongly remembered the insulting expressions regarding her* 
self, which she had heard issue from this person's own lips ; therefore^ 
turning away, her majesty coolly remarked— 

" There are many lies told." 

Then the duchess humbly begged ^ that the queen would be pleased 
to let her know if anybody had told her anything of her of that nature ? 
that she might then take an opportunity of clearing herself, or begging 
her majesty's pardon." 

One whole hour, according to the statement of the duchess herself, 
passed away in these fruitless protestations, at the end of which time the 
queen took refuge in the repetition of another sentence, which at the 
same time applied to the memorable scene in St. Paul's cathedral, at the 
thanksgiving for the victory of Oudenarde, when the duchess, in the 
height of her imperious humour, had bidden the queen ^ be silent, and 
give her no answer." In her late notes she had used the same sentence, 
saying ^ that she required no answer," or that ^ she would not trouble 
the queen to give her one." Great oflence was taken by her majesty, 
who replied to most of the duchess's deprecatory speeches with a quo- 
tation from her own directions, which the queen had thus repeatedly 
received both verbally and in writing. 

^* You said you required no answer, and I will give you none." 

The voice of the duchess then began to wax louder, she taunted the 
queen with what had been uttered in her hearing by some of the lords 
at Westminster Hall durmg the late trial of Sacheverel ;* the queen inter- 
rupted a torrent of expostulations with the words — 

** I will leave the room." 

' Private Correspondence of the DucheM of Marlborough, toI. L p. 304. 
YOL. XII. — 20 
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In the former stormy interview, Sarah of Marlborough had set her 
back against the door, and told her sovereign ^^ she should stay and hear 
all she chose to say P' Times had changed, however. With a pas- 
sionate burst of tears she prevented the queen^s retreat by retiring into 
the long gallery, where she sat for some time, sobbing and wiping her 
eyes, and cogitating what should be her next movemenu At last, hav- 
ing thought of a plan to touch the feelings of her former friend, she 
scratched at the door of the royal cabinet ; the queen herself opened it. 
The duchess said — ^^ I have been thhiking, whilst I sat there, that if 
your majesty came to the castle at Windsor, where I had heard you are 
soon expected, it would not be easy to see me in public now, I was 
afraid ; I would, therefore, take care to avoid being at the Lodge at the 
same time, to prevent any unreasonable clamour, or stories that might 
originate in my being so near your majesty without waiting on you.'^ 

** Oh," replied queen Anne, very readily ; " you may come to roe at 
the castle ; it will not make me uneasy." 

From this, the duchess of Marlborough truly enough concluded, that 
the queen would have no objection to see her when she was guarded 
by the rigour of public receptions or state official duties, but that her 
resolution was immutable never to permit another private conference.* 
The duchess had neither the good sense nor tact to permit the convert 
satioD to drop with this rather placable ending. She returned to her 
passionate recrimination, and denounced judgments on the queen, say- 
ing ^< she was sure her majesty would su&r k>r her inhumanity." 

" That will be to myself," replied queen Anne,' closing the colloquy 
with more dignity than she had sustained it. 

So ended the last conversation the queen ever had with the woman 
who had ruled her for more than thirty years. 

It was long before the duchess of Marlborough could convince her- 
self of the fact, that this 'Was the last conference she was ever to hold 
with her once-loving and familiar friend. She had always built hopes 
on the circumstance of the queen^s speaking to her, with kind condoling 
inquiries ^^ regarding a bad cold she had when in waiting on the occa- 
sion of the late trial in Westminster liall."^ The duchess had heard 
that the queen never meant to talk confidentially to her, after her furious 
conduct at Windsor Castle ; but from the incident at Sacheverel's trial, 
the had hoped that the queen^s reported resentment would prove merely 
a false alarm. 

The duchess immediately wrote an account of the ill-boding scene 
with royalty, which had occurred on the 0th of April, to Godolphin, 
who was then at Newmarket attending the Easter meeting. 

Queen Anne was employed in other thoughts than the wrangling in- 
terview slie had just endured with her former favourite. • She was cer- 
tainly cogitating on a measure, which brought conviction to the whole 
fiunily-junta that their fall was resolved upon. The first removal the 
queen commenced with, was iUe substitution of the Tory duke of Shrews- 
bury for the Whig marquis of Kent, as lord-chamberlain of the house- 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutuhinson. Coxe MSS. Brit. 
Mtueum. *Ibid. Mbid. 
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hold. Anne announced this measure to lord Godolphin in a letter/ 
dated a few days after her final interview with the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough : — 

QuKKN Anne to Lord Godolphin. 

"St James's, April 13, 1710. 

" I am sorry to find by yonr letter, you are so very much in the spleen, as to 
think you cannot for the future contribute anything towards my quiet, but your 
wishes ; however, I still hope you will use your endeavours. Never was there 
more occasion tliau now ; fur by all one hears and sees every day, as things are 
at present, I think one can expect nothing but confusion. I am sure, for my 
part, I shall be ready to join with all my friends, in every thing that is reasona- 
ble, to allay the heat and ferment that is in this poor nation. 

** Since you went to Newmarket, I have received several assurances from the 
duke of Shrewsbury, of his readiness to serve me upon all occasions, and his 
willingness to come into my service ; which oifer I was very glad to accept of, 
having a very good opinion of him, and believing he may be of great use in 
these troublesome times. For these reasons, I have resolved to part with the 
duke [marquis] of Kent, who I hope will be easy in the matter by being made a 
dvke; and I hope that this change will meet with your approbation, which I 
wish I may ever have in all my actions. 

« I have not yet declared my intentions of giving the staff and the key to the 
duke of Shrewabury, because I would be the first that should acquaint you 
with it" 

The want of wisdom, in the character of queen Anne, is apparent in 
this letter. She commences by addressing a taunt, regarding the spleen, 
to a man, whom she tnes by flattery to propitiate at the conclusion. If 
she really wished to conciliate him, she should not have mentioned the 
spleen ; on the contrary, if she meant to defy him, it was absurd to beg 
for his approbation. Whether queen Anne felt as a friend or enemy to- 
wards Godolphin, her letter was equally ridiculous, especially when she 
knew well that his temper was exceedingly irritable. As may be sup- 
posed, he took fire in his answer at the paragraph touching " the spleen :" 
" I have the grief to find," he replied, '* thai which you are pleased to 
call spleen in my former letter was only a true impulse of mind, that 
your majesty is suffering yourself to be guided to your own ruin and 
destruction as fast as it is possible for them to compass it, to whom you 
seem so much to hearken." It is impossible to follow lord Godolphin 
throughout this long angry letter, in which he reproaches the queen for 
having resolved to make peace without mentioning the same to the duke 
of Marlborough or him. He declares, ^* that her crown depends on the 
continuance of the war." In which instance, he was mistaken. Lord 
Godolphin ended by telling her majesty to keep his letter, and read it 
about Christmas, and then she wouhl find who gave her the best advice. 
As for the staff and key, on.whicli his royal mistress demanded his 
counsel, he was in too great a rage to mention them. 

The queen next hastened to remove lord Sunderland from the ofiice 
of her secretary-of-state ; for the insults with which this young man 
loaded her were felt by her majesty more severely than even the con- 

*No authority but Universal Magazine, March 1748; but it is fully corrobo- 
rated by quotations made from it in the duchess's correspondence, Coxe MSS. 
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duct of her areh enemy, hie mother-io-lair. h is enppoeed, that \mi 
Sunderiand had utually heard her majeny apokeo o^ in hie wUe^ faniH 
)y-circle, with each insolent fiuniliariiy, that he found it impossible to 
treat her with common respect ; the queen complained, ^ that he always 
chose to reflect on all princes before her, in the most injurious manner, 
as a proper entertainment for hcr.^ * Tet this noblsioaii, who afieeted 
lepublican blnntness, would have found it difficult to quota any action 
of a royal personage parallel to that with which his poOticaal career 
closed.* 

It has been seen, that a furious paper-wur had taken plaee between the 
queen and the duchess of Mariboroush, on the appointment of lord 
Sunderland, first as lord-priyy-seal, and afterwards as seeretary-of-ssaiei 
It is possible, that if lord Sunderland had forbqme from personal aggra- 
vation, queen Anne would have endured patiently, wjiile her life lasted, 
the heavy bondage with which his imperious imother-in-law oppiessed 
her. 

The remembrance that she had formerly gained the vietofy in the 
contest with the queen, relatiTe to the appointment of lord Sunderland, 
gave a fresh impetus to the courage of tne defeated dndiess of Ihrlbo- 
rough. She knew she had oiie card to play, which nhe thooght would 
cause the queen to succumb; she therefore bcddly plunged into a fiesh 
attack by letter. The following is one of the; most insohnl she ewer 
addressed to Anne; it has been hitherto ineditqd >- 

Tbb DvGiiM or JliaLBomovsa to i^mmm Ana.* 

** There was something very unusual in the manner of the last cooTemcioa 
I bad with your mcgesty, in your declaring you would give no answer to whai^ 
soever I said; and in the disorder that appeared' by your turning from the 
candle/ when you thought I was going to mention something that you did not 
care to hear of, that I can't but think you are ashamed of the company you gene- 
rally have, and sensible of the ill consequences of having such a fiivourite, and 
of Uie reflections that are made all over the town upon it, since 'tis certain, that 
nothing your majesty ever does, can be a secret; if then there can be a pleasure 
in anything one is ashamed to own (for which I have n6 taste), I am sure yoa 
will pay very dear for it I never yet heard of any prince that kept little com- 
pany that was not of course unfortunate.* • • • • What I now say, is for 
no private interest, nor with any particular regard to myself; I only wish yoa 
would choose such people to converse with, as would keep your character from 
falling in the opinion of your subjects ; and besides the interest you would have 
in it, you would find it much more easy to pass your time in such a way as «> 
have no need of any disguise. I beg you, madam, for your own sake, to think 
what the world must say, upon your showing that your real confidence and kind- 
ness is gone from those that have done you much true service, (and that have so 

* Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet, vol. vi. p. 7. 

*The petty fees of 500/. 6lc., with which Barillon purchased the lathers, wookl 
have been scorned by the sons. Lord Sunderland the younger, when the South 
Sea iniquity was unravelled, was found to be the owner of 50,000L of the newly 
created stock, for which he had not paid one penny of purchase money. 

* Coxe Papers, Brit. Museum, vol. xliv. art. 72, inedited. 

*Thus the final interview between the queen smd the duohest must have lasted 
from aAer the queen's three o'clock dinner until candle-light in ApriL 

* Here a break and some illegible words occur. 
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much respect paid tbem nt home and abroad), to Mrs. Masham, her sister, and 
a Scotch doctor, and others one is aobamed to name ; and in short to anybody 
that will make court to htr [Mrs. Masham]. who must always be contemptible 
wretches, since they can condescend to 9uch lownea in order to compass their 
ends with your majesty. 

" Yoar majesty having often taid, that you were always ready to live with me 
as you had done, and that it was not your fkult if it were Otherwise, / kave at* 
ttaqtitd several times to come to you in the same easy manner ; and when you 
went to Windsor, I did most humbly desire you to give me one half-hour when 
you received, and to consider well upon my subject, and to let me hear from 
yoQ.*' 

The queen again determined to advance Mrs. Maaham^s brother in the 
army, which Marlborough positively refused. The queen as positively 
affirmed, that she would not sign one of the numerous commissions, 
according to Marlborough's appointment, until her will was obeyed in 
this matter. There is no doubt such determination would soon have 
had its due effect, for it appears that the great duke received payment for 
tliem ; but having uttered the threat to Robert Walpole, secretary-at^ 
war, her majesty recalled her words in a fright, and requested him never 
to tell the Marlboroughs what she had said \ and at the same time ac- 
knowledging that she had purposely stopped the commissions on this 
account, yet she desired that they might not know that the delay arose 
from anything but accident.' 

As may be supposed, her faithful secretary-at-war instantly communi- 
cated the whole conversation to the duke of Marlborough. The duchess 
of Marlborough protested, with far more vehemence than her lord, against 
the advancement of her cousin, repeating his words, that ^^ Jack Hill was 
good for nothing as a soldier.'' Jack had, however, shared in most of 
the bloody actions in Flanders, with at least the credit of personal cou- 
rage. It is undeniable, nevertheless, that general Hill had treated her 
with black ingratitude, for she mentions him at times with something 
like maternal tenderness. She said, and apparently truly, ^^ that she had 
given him a home and education when he was a destitute vagabond." 
She speaks with indignation of his rising out of a sick-bed, and going 
in a wrapping-gown and cloak to vote for the ruin of the duke of Marl- 
borough, when she had ever treated him with the kindness of a mother. 
The duchess declares that his sole talent consisted in mimicry, in which 
his sister, Mrs. Masham, likewise excelled. 

Perhaps, the threat that the queen had ventured to express, although 
weakly recalled in her interview with Walpole, had its due weight when 
it was communicated to the duke of Marlborough ; for he hastened to 
write, ^ that he begged the commission of colonel Hill might be made 
out, and sent to him directly ; but as some accident might happen, to 
show his wish to make everything easy to the queen, and to obey her 
commands, he should directly send for colonel Hill, and declare him 
brigadier." ' The matter in dispute was thus amicably adjusted between 
Anne and her general ; not so in regard to her former favourite and pre- 

* Walpole Correspondence, edited by Coxe, vol. ii. p. 17. Letter of Sir R. 
Walpole to Marlborough, May 12, 1710. 

• Walpole Correspondence, edited by Coxe, vol ii. p. 23. 
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sent tyrant) the dachess Sarah, who nerer abated her maledicfionfl on 
the head of ^ Jack Hill," till other ofieoces from the qneea crowded thit 
one out of its supremacy and pre-eminence. 

So early as the preceding reign, it has been shown that the eonqnest 
of Canada was deemed an important measure for the ■ocority of fintkh 
America ; likewise that the attempt under thegovemment of queen Mary 
had been abortive. There is reason to suppose that the determioatioo to 
persevere in the same measure sprang entirely from queen AnneHi own 
mind, since the general was of her especial appointment, being no other 
than the redoubtable Jack Hill. 

For the first time in English history, the allegiance. Or rather allianee, 
of the savage tribes of North American aborigines was demanded by the 
British monarch, and the atrocious policy of unloosing human fiends on 
Christian colonists was adopted, to Uie unspeakable woe of harmless 
families belonging to either the French or English setdemente for mors 
than a century. A deputation from the tavi^ chieis made a voyage to 
England, and were introduced at the court of Anne. The eircomstanee 
is recorded by the excellent Transatlantic historian, in these words: — 
^ Five Sachems from the Iroquois had sailed with Schuyler lor England. 
They appeared, amidst the gaze of crowds, dressed in En^liah small- 
clothes of black, with scarlet ingrain cloth mantles, edged with gold, for 
their blankets ; they were conducted in state in coaches to an audience 
with queen Anne; and, giving her belts of wam^m, they avowed their 
readiness to take up the hatchet, and aid her m the reduction of Cb* 
nada.«« 

Wigs are not enumerated with the rest of the court costume of the 
queen's savage allies, although long flowing ones might have been con- 
sidered, by the children of the forest, as the English warriors' helms of 
terror. The Tatler and Spectator often allude to the visit of the Sachems 
to the court of queen Anne ; the attempt on Qaebec utterly failed, to the 
great exultation of the Marlborough opposition. 

The struggle relative to the dismissal of the son-in-law of the duchess 
of Marlborough, from his place of secretary-of-state, continued to be 
maintained by her angry grace, by means of violent letters to the queen, 
long after that measure took place, which occurred June 19, 1710. One 
furious letter to the queen was sent abroad, for the duke of Marlborough 
to copy and send to the queen as if from himself; it was tossed by that 
sagacious politician behind the fire, as if by mistake — a measure which 
did not prevent the queen from receiving a worse edition of the same 
composition ; ' but written by the duchess in her own name. In despera- 
tion at the apprehended fall of her party, and utterly forbidden all private 
access to the queen, the duchess had recourse to one of the royal phy- 
sicians, sir David Hamilton, to insinuate to her majesty, ^ that in case 
of continued obduracy, she should publish to the world all the queen's 
former letters of friendship and fondness for her.''* 

It is not exactly clear whether the physician-spy was in the interest 

* Bancroft's United States, vol. iii. p. 219, i.. d. 1710. 

* Coze MSS., vol. zlv. fo. 42, Brit Museum. * Ibid. 
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of his royal mistress or of her enemy ; perhaps he made his advantage 
oat of both. One circumstance is undeniable, which is, that the arrow 
launched by the duchess had its eflfect in giving pain to the queen. In 
order to follow up the effect of sir David^s insinuations, the duchess 
enclosed one of the queen^s former fond letters, to remind her majesty 
how high her opinion of her had been at its date, and to raise suitable 
ideas of the sensation which would be created in the world if such 
epistles became matters of public discussion. 

The queen eagerly detained her own letter ; and to her reply, indited 
by her advisers, she added a postscript, written in her usual style, de- 
manding, in a strain of something like tender reproach, the restoration 
of all her letters, ^ as she was sure the duchess did not now value them." 
This demand was considered as a proof that the queen felt the alarm the 
duchess wished to inspire. She exultingly wrote back to her royal 
mistress — f 

" I hasten to the latter part of yoar letter in which you desire that all the le^ 
ters I have of yours, may be sent back, and give the reason for it, because 'tis 
impossible they can now be agreeable to me; but though your majesty takes care 
to make them less pleasing to me than I once thought they would have been, I 
cannot yet find it in ray heart to part with one. And though I cannot dispute 
your keeping your own letter that I sent you, I can the more easily spare it, be- 
cause I have drawers full of the same in every place wherever I have lived. 
Yet I much wondered at your majesty's keeping the duke of Somerset's, which 
I only sent to show what he onoe thought of the duke of Marborougb's services; 
'tis not, surely, usual to detain another body't htten" ^ 

The dismissal of Sunderland was followed by that of the queen's 
long-trusted lord*treasurer, Godolphin, an event which occurred August 
6, 1710. The queen commenced tliis measure by the following letter; 
the ofier it contains is magnificent, although the rage with which it in- 
spired Godolphin was too overpowering to permit himself to accept it : 

QiTiXN Anns to thx Earl or Godolphin, Lord Trkasurkr." * 

"Kensington, August 7, 1710. 
**The uneasiness you have showed for some time, has given me very much 
trouble, though I have borne it; and bad your behaviour continued tlie same as 
it was for a few years aAer my coming to the crown, I could have no dispute 
with myself what to do. But the many unkind return* I have received since, 
especially what you said to me before the lords, maJee$ it impossible for me to 
continue you any longer in my service, but I will give you a pension of four 
thousand a year ; and I desire, that instead of bringing the stafi* to me, you will 
break it, which 1 believe will be easier to us both." 

The duchess of Marlborough's manuscripts give some characteristie 
particulars of Anne at this momentous period of her history. She says : 
** After the receipt of this letter, lord Godolphin hastened to the queen ; 
he reasoned with her on her danger in dismissing the Whigs, and finished 
by asking, ' Whether he should go on ?' meaning as lord-treasurer. The 
queen answered, ' Yes.' ' Lord Godolphin noticed, however, something 

' Coxe's MSS., Brit Museum. ' Coxe's Marlborough. 

• Coze's MSS., Brit Museum. Add. MSS. vol. xlv. folio 90. 17ia 
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■trange and glckmiy io her looks.' He nippoied, oeverdideM, the i 
to abide by the asaent he had extorted from her, aad had not the leaat 
idea of what was to happm the next day, ** when he wis remoTad m as 
unheard of manner, for a man m the high station of lord-inssiiror, with 
no more ceremony than a letter, written by the qneen, and left with hit 
porter.^' ^The contents of this letter,'' eontimies tlM dochess, <* wm 
so extraordinary, chat I am not at liberty to name them, though I cannot 
help touching on them a little. The qneen began with a eompkint, 
* that she had not been satisfied with his behaviour for a ioog time, and 
insinuated that had only been the case in the beginning of her raign.'" 

Several of lord Qodolphin's friends expressed to tfatt qneen their con- 
cern at his dismissal from the office of lofd-treasurer, partienlariy at her 
manner of parting with a man '^'who, like Mentor in Telensachns, had 
taught her for more than tweniy yearB--her majeeqr being in all things 
the most ignorant and hdpless creature living." 

^The queen,'' continues the duchess, ^ made these persons the very 
same answer tl»t she did to a valet-de-chambre that was turned out of 
the office of the robes. ^ 1 am soriy for it, but cannot help it' And, to 
show her sorrow, the next thing her muesty did was to tnm ont Qodol- 
phin's son also, lord Ririton, who was ukewise the duchess of Maribo- 
rough^s son-in-law, with which he was very sensibly afleeted." 

A base intrigue was revealed in the same letter by the dnchess of 
Marlborough. She describes to sir David Hamilton, whom she is in the 
act of suborning for the same purpose, ^ that there was a servant in an 
humble station, but in waiting near the royal person, with whom her 
majesty often gossipped."' The menial had agreed with the duchess 
^^ that nothing succeeded with queen Anne but flattery or fear." The 
residue shall be told in the ungrateful woman's own base words : 

^^For which reason, he pretended he would fright the^queen about 
the letters I had in my power, and give her to understand ^'how unwill- 
ing he should be to fall out with one that could do to much hurt a» t 
might do her majesty ;' adding, ^ he feared that her provocations would 
make me print her letters, for that I had a great spirit, and was justly 
enraged to be put in print for such lies as I had been.' " 

Who can avoid feeling indignant at finding the majesty of Great Bri- 
tain held in awe by a base servant, at the instigation of the woman she 
had raised from nothing, to insult her ? Anne was intimidated, for the 
Marlborough duchess continaes : 

^^ The queen ordered this man to write me a letter to Windsor, and 
send it by a messenger on purpose, (which shows she knew her letters 
were opened.) He was to desire me ' as a friend not to do anything 
that might reflect on her majesty, insinuating that there was still room 
for reconciliation with her and me.' 

^^ And^" continues this manuscript, '^ to carry on the matter more suo> 
cessfully, 1 writ all my letters to him [the menial spy about the ^kscii], 
with a design he should show them to her majesty, io4o, thinking I knew 
nothing of her seeing any of my letters, and as her mind loved to man- 

* Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to sir JDavid Hamilton, the ph/iioiaa- 
•P/. 'Ibid. 
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age sach a secret with any one in a low station, I so ordered it, that I 
might say what otherwise could not have been told her.* 

^ I am afraid,^' wrote the duchess at the same time to sir David Ha- 
milton, in illustration of her royal mistress's character, ^ you will have 
a very ill opinion of me that could pass so many hours with one I have 
just given such a character of; but though it was extremely tedious to 
pass so many hours where there could be no conversation, I knew she 
loved me, and I sufiered much by fearing I did wrong when I was not 
with her." That is, the duchess dreaded the consequences of not mount- 
ing guard perpetually. ^ 1 have gone to the queen a thousand times,'' 
she added, ^ when I had rather been in a dungeon." 

There is great reason to believe that sir David Hamilton made use of 
this fine epistle against the duchess, and showed it to the queen — at 
least, the writer aherwards suspected as much. If such were the case, 
the queen might have had still fuller conviction that the companion of 
her youth never loved her, as the conclusion avers : ^' That she served 
the queen as zealously as any persons could do, that they reallf loved, 
and had all the merit in the world." 

Lord Godolphin was deeply disappointed at the failure of his endea- 
Tour to cling to office. In a state of exasperation on receiving the 
queen's final order, he not only broke his white stafi*, but flung it con- 
temptuously into the grate. 

The incident gave rise to a party-epigram, written by Swift, who had 
arrived in London — suborned by the Tories to write them up, and their 
opponents down. 

** Dear Sid,* then why wert thou so mad, 
To break thy rod, like naughty lad ? 
You should have kissed it in distress, 
And then returned it to your mistress." 

If queen Anne had a passion, it was, that the most scrupulous atten- 
tion might be paid to all the laws of etiquette, however minute they 
might be. It was hard, that in her reign the principal of all her white 
sticks should treat the insignia of his dignity in a manner totally unpre- 
cedented in courtly annals; but knowing the weak side of his royal 
mistress, it is to be feared he did it purposely, out of malice prepense. 

The queen placed the office of lord-treasurer in the hands of seven 
commissioners^ at the head of whom was Mr. Harley, whom she created 
afterwards earl of Oxford and Mortimer, when she made him lord- 
treasurer. 

The revival of the old system of the revelation of assassination-plots 
was next tried, in order to excite either fears for her life, or gratitude for 
her preservation, in the breast of the queen. The duke of Marlborough 
wrote to his duchess ^ that prince Eugene had informed him of an as- 

* Coxe MSS., vol. xiv. folio 90-92. Inedited letter of the duchess of Marlbo- 
loagh to sir David Hamilton. 

'Sidney was lord Godolphin's Christian name. 

'Cunningham's History of Great Britain. This expedient of placing great 
offices in commission was resorted to, in that era, whensoever the government 
was unsettled, or could not be organized all of one party. 



■Msin that was eoiiiin| to Eagluid, from VIeiiiia, with 6mgPM againt 
the queen^s life ; and that the Qtraoat care thoald be taken leat the mur- 
derer should get access to the royal presence.^ The dnehess went to 
court very conseqnentiallyf and demanded admittance to the qneen ^ on t 
matter of life and death.*^ The qneen refused to see her^ and a memo- 
rial of her business was coldly required ; the duchess sent her hnsband^s 
letter. Anne was inaccessible to fears for her personal safety. The 
most dignified action of her life, was returning the warning respecting 
her assassination without deigning to notice the cirenmstance — metely 
enclosing the duke <^ Marlbormigh's lettor, accompanied with these 
words, addressed to the duchess <^ Bfariborough, dated frooi Ken- 
sington — 

^ Just as I was coming down stairs I received ▼oar% so eonld not 
return the enclosed back, tOl I came to this place.** ' 

This sentence comprised the last epistle ever written 1^ queen Anne, 
the once-adoring Mrs. Morley, to her Urs, Freeman. 

Bisftop Burnet, when it was found that the quarrd b et wee n the qneen 
and the duchess of Marlborough was public and irrecohciIablei| forced 
an interview with her majesty, and endeavoured to intimidate her from 
a change of ministers. ^ I showed her," he said,* ^ ^ that if she snfleied 
the pretender's party to prepare the nation for his snoceeding her, that 
she must not think, if that matter was thought fixed, they would stay 
for the natural end of her life, but that they would find ways to shorten 
it; nor did I think it was to be doubted but that, in 1708, wlun the 
pretender was on the sea, they had laid some osfosttfuites here, who 
would on his landing, have tried to despatch her.' This, with a great 
deal more to the same purpose, I laid before the queen. She heard me 
patiently ; she was, for the most part, silent ; yet, by what she said, she 
seemed desirous to make me think she agreed to what I laid before her, 
but I found aflerwards it had no effect upon her." 

The earl of Dartmouth adds, ^ that the queen, who gave him a patient 
hearing because she was the best bred person in her realm, was much 
amused at the bishop's fears for himself; * as, in the course of the ha- 
rangue he had betrayed his apprehension that, in case of the pretender^s 
landing, he should himself be the very first person who would be 
hanged.^' The bishop did not succeed in raising any personal appre- 
hension in the mind of the queen for her own safety ; her feult was 
indecision, not cowardice. 

Lord Dartmouth had, during the gradual changes among the ministry 
in the course of the summer of 1710, accepted ofiice as one of the sec- 
retaries of state. There was a degree of friendly intimacy between the 
queen and himself, which caused them often to gossip over the charac- 
ters and conduct of such courtiers whom they had known from their 
youth. In the course of these discussions, lord Dartmouth told the 

* Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutohinson. Coze't MSS., Brit 
Museum. There are three editions of this circumstance, each with some varia* 
tion, either printed in the Conduct, or inedited among the Coze Manuscripts. 

•Burnet's Own Time?, vol. v. p. 442. 

*Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's History of his Own Times, vol. L p. 963. 
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qaeen ^ that bishop Burnet had a great idea that he himself possessed 
remarkable faculties for keeping secrets." To give her majesty a speci- 
men of the bishop's self-deception on this head, lord Dartmouth agreed 
with her ^^ that he would tell him a story regarding herself personally, 
and enjoin him to strict secrecy.'' This was done, and bishop Burnet 
solemnly promised to mention the incident to no one. Two days after- 
wards, the bishop posted to Windsor, and began to tell it to the queen 
in a private audience, which he had previously solemnly requested; her 
majesty received it, to the bishop's infinite astonishment, with a hearty 
burst of laughter.* 

Lord Somers, if the testimony of his coadjutrix, the duchess of Marl- 
borough, may be believed, beset the queen with many flattering arts in 
order to retain office. The manner in which Somers was forced up as 
the head of the queen's councils, is acknowledged by that managing 
dame. What can be thought of the president of the queen's wearing 
apparel daring to own, that she teazed her royal mistress into the ap- 
pointment of Somers to such an office as lord-president of the privy 
council ? When the duchess has praised lord-chancellor Cowper suffi- 
ciently for his submissive conduct to her, his patroness, she says of her 
other client — ^' My lord Somers had the reverse of that behaviour, for 
though he courtCNd me a great while, in order to get into employment 
with the Whigs — visiting me — and if I met him in the streets or roads 
by chance, he would stand up and bow down, as if I had been the 
queen !'"* Perhaps, history furnishes not an instance of a similar arrogant 
narrative ; Wolsey's slip of the pen, ^^ I and my king," is nothing to it, 
for the blunder was made in Latin, and written moreover by a prince of 
the church which placed its members far above all secular authority. 

After dwelling with emphasis on lord Somers' standing up, to let the 
great duchess pass, as if »he were queen Anne, comes the reason where- 
fore such reverences were made by Somers — such standing up and such 
bowings down : 

^ Yet, after I had teazed the queen to bring Somers into this great post 
— I think that of lord-president — he never made me one single visit, 
though I never had one dispute or quarrel with him — nor did he take 
any more notice of me after I was out of my employments, than if he 
never heard of me." Lord Somers was found guilty of courting the 
queen and Mrs. Masham for some months afterwards. Harley and 
Bolingbroke having prescribed to the queen a course of conduct by 
which her majesty was to flatter him, ^ and make him believe she was 
fond of him, to make lord Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough 
jealous."^ '^The plot," adds the duchess, "made lord Somers ex- 
tremely pleased with the queen's favour, and he had many interviews 
with her alone. Her majesty acted her part very well, as she could any 
part given her by those she liked. I really believe Somers thought that 
if he could get rid of Godolphin and Marlborough, that she meant to 
make him her premier." Lord Somers, in some of these interviews 
with the royal widow, did his best to persuade her " that he was against 

* Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's History of his Own Times, vol. i. p. 443. 

* Coxe MSS., Brit. Museum. 
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the prosecation of Dr. Sacheverd;^ indeedf the dneheM ctstt a i 

on the Whig lord-pretidbnt for abeeoting hiiniadf froin tha laat daja'of 

that trial, on such a alight occnmnee aa-^-hu mother being dead, 

^ AfWr the game waa up,^ meaning the diwnijaal of the WhigBy^a 
bed-chamber woman, who waa very honeat, iM me that loid Soacia 
came very often to wait on the qoeen, at Keoainglon, even when Ui 
party waa quite deatroyed \ which eonvinced me mat he had hopes of 
the queen^a favour.'*' The doeheaa ilniahea all theae innnendoea by 
affirming that the ineormptible lord Somen rae d ycd a penaioo ftoai 
queen Anne, paid by Mrs. Maahani. 

Cowper, the lord-chanoeilor, notea in hia diaiy hia interview to aop- 
render the seals to the queen. She waa nnwtUinff, andperhapa aineevBly 
ao, to receive them, for hl^had ^rtainly done hia duty toner and the 
country, by making a stand 'Against the attempta of Hariboroi^ to be 
appointed general (or life. . Lwd Cowper mentiona the diamkaaTof loid 
Wharton, lord Somers, and the duke of Devonahiee; i^d that aeeielary 
Boyle had resigned. In Uie morning of September S8, the queen had 
an interview with her lord-chancellor, who Drought with him the gnat 
aeal, with the intention <^ surrendering it into her handa. The qoeaa 
atrongly opposed the resignation, and made him take the aeal baek fife 
times after he had laid down the bag containing it, oommaiiding him 
atill to hold it, adding— 

^< I beg it as a favour, if I may uae the expreadon." Lord Cbwpar 
took the bag,' merely because he could not let it iatt— when the qnaaa 
pressed it on him, bat said — 

^ I cannot carry it out of the palace, excepting your majeaty will 
receive it lo-morrow." ' 

The queen replied ^ that she would agree to this arrangement, m hopes 
he would alter his mind." 

The repeated importunities of her majesty and argnmenta on tlie lord- 
chancellor'? side, and the professions of both, extended this scene to the 
length of three quarters of an hour. 

Lord Cowper supposes that the Tories had not a successor ready for 
him, as sir Simon Harcourt, who finally took his place, waa appointed 
attorney-general, and the new ministers had entreated queen Anne to 
delay his surrender every hour that she could. 

The next day, her majesty had another interview with her lord-chan- 
cellor. ^ 1 come now,'' he said, ^ with an easier heart than yesterday, 
since your majesty has promised graciously to accept my surrender, if 
1 continue this morning of the same mind, which I do.'' 

^^ I can use no more arguments to-day than I did yesterday," replied 
queen Anne ; ^ but I hoped you would have changed your mind." The 
lord-chancellor answered by bending his knee and giving the queen the 
seal, which she then finally accepted.* Before the audience finished, 
lord Cowper gave the queen some advice regarding hia aucceasor, and 
warned her, as he had done the preceding day, of the impropriety of her 

» Coxe MSS., Brit Museum. 

* Lord Cowper's Diary, (holograph.) Brit Mosanra. 'Ibid. 
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new ministers having issued writs omiiiing the tests.* This, as he means 
the duke of Qgeensberry, was probably for Scotland. 

Many of the ancient nobility, who had never approached the English 
court since the revolution, came to pay their respects to queen Anne 
after she had dismissed the Marlborough faction. Among others, the 
duke of Beaufort, whose grandfather and father had likewise held aloof; 
he congratulated queen Anne, as if on her accession, saying ^^ that he 
was extremely glad that he coald now salute her queen in reality.'' ' 

Some time before these occurrences took place, but since the Union 
with Scotland, the duke of Argyll had prevailed on queen Anne to add 
to the companies of her English guards, the Scottish royal guard ; they 
had new uniforms and appointments, but to distinguish them from the 
English guards their uniforms were trimmed with silver lace. The queen 
was displeased with this economy, and exclaimed, ^^ I do not know my 
own guards !"* Her majesty evidently preferred them according to their 
former picturesque appointments. So recently as the year of her acces- 
sion, these guards, commanded by the earl of Orkney, had not adopted 
the use of fire-arms.; for the Scots-royals wore heavy steel caps, and 
used boWs and arrows, with broad-swords and targets.* Thus queen 
Anne had beheld them in her.y»iith, when she lived in Edinburgh with 
her fiither. It is not certain that they had ever guarded the royal perscwi 
in England until aAer the Union. 

One of the qneen's former adherents of the Tory party not only 
seceded from the ranks of her supporters, but attacked her with inten- 
tiouA that seemed almost tantamount to forcing her abdication. This 
was lord Nottingham, whose speeches against her in the house of lords 
have been laid on a very different person. It is repeated frequently that 
when the queen was present in her curtained box, listening privately to 
the debates in the house of peers, the duke of Buckingham, in her 
hearing, " urged the necessity of inviting over the electress Sophia im- 
mediately, to be recognised as the heiress to the crown, because tlie 
queen might live long enough to lose the use of her faculties, and not 
know what she did." 

Such a speech is utterly against the whole tenour of the duke of BueW- 
ingham's conduct in regard to the queen; from her early "youth to her 
death, their friendly intercourse was never interrupted. Common sense 
rejects the idea that the queen could ever have heard this brutal and 
idiotic speech, and retained her friendly intercourse with her former 
lover. How could any one in possession of reasoning powers talk of 
the intellects of a woman of eighty-two surviving those of a queen in 
the prime of life, whose mental powers, if not much strengthened by 
education, were, since she had had to struggle with the difficulties of 
reigning,, far superior to what they had ever Dcsp ? The whole tenour 
of the speech was utterly contrary to the duke of Buckingham's par- 
tialities, which tended more and more to the restoration of the exiled 

* Lord Cowper's Diary, (holograph.) Brit Museum. 

* Granger, vol. iv. p. 269 ; likewise Coxe MSS. • Cunniogfasm. 

* Scots Magazine, 1791, quoted in History of Galloway. 
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line of Stuart erery day of his life; the qneeo, nuxeofer, ealled hin, 
directlv aAer its pretended utterance, to the higheat office in her lealo, 
that or lord-president of the cooncil. 

Mistakes were easy to be made as to the peer apeakiDg, when there 
were no regular reports of the speeches ; and as for reporters, the pilloiy, 
with loss of ears, would have been tha fitte of any bold barrister who 
listened in the house of peers to whatsocTer that eail or thia dakenught 
say, and disseminated it in print to the whole world.' The peer iHio 
thus insulted the queen was lord Nottingham, wbo had been inimical to 
the goTemment of queen Anne from an early period of her reign. Hb 
had been included in her first Totir ministry oh account of his soppossd 
afiection to the church of England ; but he shook that administratioa to 
its basis, by his sudden retreat, with several others, from ita ranks, ia 
1703.' The opposition of lord Nottingham to peace, when the i 



ble state of her people induced the queen to negotiate fiveyeara befeie 
it was concluded, was of the most violent Idnd. Lord NottinghaM^ 
intellect, and even his moral conduct, it is hinted by the writera of Ui 
day, had strangely altered from the time when he was quoted an— 

** The sober earl of Nottingliaine, 
From aober tire deflceixied." 

It is possible that he knew not that the queen had entered her cor* 
tained box when he made that remarkable speech, which baa becHD naikd 
on the memory of the right owner by the hard clinching aatire of Sw^ 
who would never have spared the dnke of Buckingham for a moment, 
had it been his due, since the bitter poet hated him far worse than he 
did Nottingham, on account of some affront that the Jabobite duke had 
offered him, when he was a Whig author. In this poem, another his- 
torical anecdote is preserved, illustrative of a cautious manoeuvre of lord 
Nottingham, at the revolution of 1688, when it was scarcely possible 
to tell who would ultimately prevail, Stuart or Orange : 

" When I and some others subscribed our names, 
To a plot for expelling my master, king James, 
I withdrew my subscription by help of a blot. 
And so might discqver or gain by the plot 
I had my advantage, and stood at defiance— 
So Daniel' was got from the den of the lions— 
I came in without danger ; and was I to blame f 
For rather than hang, I'd be No^in-the-game/ 

^ I swore to queen Anne that the prince of Hanover, 
During her sacred life, should never oome over ; 
I made use of a trope, * that an heir to invite, 
Was like keeping her monument ever in sight'* 

* Since the Revolution, the debates in the houses of parlMment bad been 
guarded with jealous care by the members. The journals are remarkable lor 
their mysterious paucity. 

'Somcrville's Reign of Queen Anne. 

* Daniel^ earl of Nottingham. Scott's Swift, vol. zii. p. 296. 

* A queer pun on the title of Nottingham, implying that he was not given a 
part important enough to play in the game of politics. 

* Borrowed from a speech that was ever on the lips of queen Sliabeth. 
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But vrlien I thongfat proper I altered my note^ 
And, in her own hearings I boldly did vote, 
* That her majesty stood in great need of a tutor, 
And must have an old or a young coadjutor.' 
For I would fain have put all in a flame, 
Because, for some reason, I'm Not-in-the-garoe." 

It will be allowed that two accidents could not occur exactly alike, 
in regard to two separate persons ; therefore Buckingham must be ac* 
quitted of this betrayal of his long friendship for the queen. Cofiee- 
hoQse gossip might deceive Tindal, and other contemporaries, as to the 
person of the peer who made the attack on the queen ; but Swift had 
the incident direct from Mrs. Masham, who heard her majesty discuss 
what her own eyes had witnessed and her ears heard. Neither queen 
Anne nor her ladies could mistake Buckingham for Nottingham. 

The staff and key of lord-chamberlain, the queen bestowed upon that 
mysterious politician, the duke of Shrewsbury. This great noble had 
been entreated for the last quarter of a century to guide the helm of 
state, for no other reason than because he abhorred the office. The 
duke of Shrewsbury seemed, in the eyes of Europe, the most indecisive 
of human characters ; he was perpetually waiting to be guided by some 
popular manifestation, and, by the perversity which usually attends all 
human affiiirs, the whole population chose to take him for their leader ; 
he was willing to follow the lead if a majority of the nation had been 
inclined to restore the exiled line of Stuart, but he would not become 
the principal in any such movement. Although he was passive in that 
measure, he was zealous for peace with France, from the conviction that 
the majority of the English people were sufllering intensely. 

The queen confided to the duke of Shrewsbury the fact that the earl 
of Jersey and count Tallard, her prisoner from the battle of Blenheim, 
had sent, with her sanction, the abbe Gaul tier ' to France, to sound that 
court on the subject of peace; and, likewise, that they had sent Mr. 
Prior to follow that avant-courier. Mackey, the spy, whose head quar- 
ters were at Dover, discovered these proceedings, and raised an alarm 
in the ranks of the Whig party. 

The public prints, at this epoch, teemed with exposes' of the impu- 
dent manner in which old habitants of the court and palace tricked 
harmless folks out of cash, by aflfe^ting to sell places about the queen's 
household, and even offices that brought the buyers in immediate con- 
tact with her majesty's person. There was an old rapacious courtier, 
who had had, time immemorial, ^^ an apartment in some odd nook of the 
vast pile of St. James's Palace" — for vast it was, before that royal resi- 
dence had twice been reduced by fire. The old courtier had done some 
business, now and then, by selling small places, somewhat after the 
mode of Gil Bias and his worthy confraternity. At the change of the 
Whig ministry, he fell in the way of a country gentleman, with a larger 
stock of money than wit, who was willing to come down with funds for 

* Gaultier had been a chaplain in the household of count Gallas, minister for 
the emperor at the British court, but he had been long dismissed before he took 
this mission. 
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the vice-chambeHaio^t place. The old randenl at St. James's assvred 
him that queen Anne was disgusted with her present Tice-chambcaiuo, 
Mr. Thomas Coke, and was aSout to send him adrift after the Whugiih 
train, (already disairded,) as soon as she could meet with a iikriy-look- 
ing pleasant country ffentleman in his place, but 7000/. was the lowest 
sum required, whereof 4000/. was to be given at once ^ to the queeo^ 
foster-sister,'' (perhaps a daughter of Mrs. Buss, often mentioiied pie- 
▼iously as the queen's nurse ;) 2000/. to the unfortunate discarded Mr. 
Vice, who had given a consideration of |freater amoam ; the remaining 
1000/. was to be divided between the mmor agents and the worthy ne- 
|[otiator, then transacting business. But the gentleman oegotiating was 
mformed, ^ that to be vice-chamberlain be must be able to speak French; 
and, when brought out for view in the gardens of St James's, and pacing 
up and down before a particular range of windows, the queen's foster* 
sister looking out upon the candidate, if she did not think his airs and 
graces sufficiently distinguished for a place of such personal importance, 
he must give up all thoughts of it" The rogue who devised the plan 
had certainly a genius for comedy ; and the story goes that the candi- 
date pranced up and down for a considerable time ^ on view," to the 
great satisfaction of one of the palace-housemaids, who was placed for 
the purpose, looking, like Jezebel, out of the window, ft must have 
been a rich scene. One day the court-salesman carried his costomer to 
see the queen pass to St James's Chapel ; being a resident in the palacei 
he was able to obtain good stations. It so happened that the duke of 
Shrewsbury, the lord-chamberlain, being absent, Mr. Vice-chamberlaiii 
led her majesty by the hand, at which sight the candidate for the office 
cried out, in a rapture: — ^^Ah, sir, what happiness! I wish all our 
friends were here now to see the vice-chamberlain handing the queen ; 
i' faith, the place is worth t'other thousand." 

The queen probably took the speaker for a tame madman, but as 
places were just then changing very rapidly, Mr. Vice-chamberlaia 
Coke's attention was attractod by the words touching the sale of hifl 
place ; he forthwith made due inquiry, and as the candidate, meaning 
honestly, made no concealment, the rogue who had carried on this in- 
genious negotiation was discovered, and handed up for examination at 
the secretary-of-state's office, and all his fine proceedings were taken 
down in writing. Two or three hampers of wine had been consumed, 
and more than one rouleau of guineas actually pocketed by the court- 
salesman before the gentleman-purchaser was enlightened with this eri- 
dence. So many droll circumstances came out in the course of the in- 
quiry, that the court was convulsed with laughter for a week, and Mr. 
Vice-chamberlain finding he was more frightened than hurt — nay, that 
he was positively benefited, for the inquiry fully confirmed her majesty 
in her gracious intention of retaining him in his place, permitted the 
roguish salesman of his office to rest unscathed, with no punishment 
beyond the universal ridicule he had incurred.* 

Queen Anne, at this time of political excitement, received some visi- 

> Tract of the Times, entitled " A New Way of selling Places at Court." 
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UtionA from mad people, seeking audience, in order to bestow on her 
advice and assistance gratuitously. One of these self-elected counsellors 
stopped Swift in ^ the Pall Mall ;" being to him a gentleman unknown ; 
he asked his advice, saying, ^ he had been to see the queen, who was 
just come to town, but the people in waiting would not let him speak 
to her ; that he had two hundred thousand men ready to serve her in 
war ; that he knew the queen well, and had an apartment at court ; and 
if she heard he was there, she would send for him immediately, and that 
she owed him two hundred thousand pounds; he desired to know 
whether he should beg again to see her, or as she was weary after her 
journey, whether he had not better stay till to-morrow ?'' Swift, who 
wanted to get rid of him, advised him ^ to try again at St. James's Pa- 
lace." » 

All removals, small and great, had been efiected by the queen and her 
advisers, before she ventured any attempt to displace from her great 
court offices the terrible woman who, either by love or fear, had ruled 
her for so many years. The duchess of "Marlborough herself exultingly 
attributes this circumstance to her having kept the queen in check by 
the threats she held over her, of printing her majesty's letters of fond- 
ness and confidence.' The queen, she made out, suffered the greatest 
pain of mind, whenever this subject was reiterated, and at last sent 
the duke of Shrewsbury to negotiate the surrender of her letters. All 
the satisfaction obtained was, ^^ that whilst the duchess kept her places, 
the letters should remain unprinted." 

Every day the untameable duchess mounted her fine coach and drove 
about the town, spending her mornings in visits to her party, where she 
employed the time in execrating and calumniating queen Anne, and 
giving the most horrid insinuations on the contents of her letters. The 
queen cut her ofi* from all exercise of her functions, and wholly denied 
her presence; although the duchess declared, ^^that her majesty wanted 
new gowns, and she must come to give orders for them.'^ ' Anne was, 
nevertheless, firm in denying her presence. Much the queen wished to 
have her gold keys, in order to give them to her new officials ; but, the 
duchess having expressed her intention of not surrendering them, no one 
dared go to demand them of her, all the new ministry deeming it as safe 
and pleasant an undertaking as to ask a milch tigress to give up a pair 
of her cubs. 

The court remained in a laughable position, from June to December — 
ftirly kept at bay by one daring woman, who remained in office in de- 
fiance of sovereign, prime-minister, and all their satellites. The lords- 
spiritual, the peers and peeresses-temporal, the knights of the shire, the 
burgesses and legal authorities of Great Britain, had all submitted to Tory 
government — all but the duchess of Marlborough, who held Whiggism 
triumphant over her majesty's robes, gowns, caps, mantuas, furbelows, 
and fans, and retained in place, withal, all the functionaries therewith 

> Journal to Stella, p. 124. 

* It is worth observation that the duchess ventures not to hint at this proceed- 
iDg in her printed Conduct ; it is found in her Hutchinson MSS. 

* Conduct, by the IXushess of Marlborough. 
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connected. At laet, the qaeen and dl about her agreed to wait patieady 
until the lord and maeter of the Tiiaffo retomed mm hia Flemiah caii^ 
paigns, for, ill as the treated him, and vifaeioiialj aa aha reviled him, m 
their hours of domestie felicity, Marlborough was the ooly peiaoa whe 



could manage his spouse. 

With this excepttoo, the queen was entirely five fiom the ftaily^aBta 
and the Whig ministry. ^ I saw her," saya SwiA, in hia jbonial « Oa- 
tober 10, 1710, ^ pass to chapel, with all her Toriea about her, and not 
one Whig. There was her uncle Rochester, Buckingham, Shrawabuiy, 
Berkeley of Stretton, lord-keeper Harcourt, and Mr. Harley.'' ' 

The duke of Marlborough's personal behaviour to. bo* jnafesty bed 
ever been ^at of submission, often using such expressions aa «* that he 
was the meanest of her instruments — a poor worm— her mafesty^ 
humblest creature." This the queen tbld to one of her lords in the 
household, who told it again to Swift.' Lord Dartmouth dreaded the 
eflect of these selMwsinff expressions on the mind of the qnaeii, after 
Marlborough returned, when delivered in* the plaintive t<MijB of voiea 
peculiar to him, together with the singular power he was known to poa- 
sess over every person he chose to influence. 

^ Does your majesty think you can resist such persuasion ?" 

M Tes," said queen Anne, ^ from him I can."* A remaikable admis> 
aion, proving that the queen had no more regard for the sweetly and 
softly-speaking husband, than for his furious helpmate. The qneaa had 
left Windsor for Hampton Court, earlier than usual that autumn. Swift 
mentions attending a levee there, and seeing the paintings and aap^eidly 
the cartoons, in the state-rooms, while she was there in September. Her 
majesty came to St. James's in October, and passed her time between 
that palace and Kensington, till December. 

The queen spent Christmas-day at St. James's ; she stayed very late 
at church, where she received the sacrament, and held a great court in 
the afternoon. Christmas-day being a collar-day, the queen having re* 
cently installed the celebrated John duke of Argyle at Windsor, as a 
knight of the garter, he attended her in the costume of the order. 

The queen kept the promise she had previously made to lord Dart- 
mouth, in regard to the duke of Marlborough, who seems to have tried 
every way to touch her feelings. He arrived in London from his annual 
campaign, December 28th, and taking a hackney-coach, drove direct to 
St. James's, and had a private interview for half an hour with her ma- 
jesty. He lamented his junction with the Whigs, and declared, almost 
in the language of Wolsey, ^^ that he was worn out with age, fatiguea, 
and misfortunes ;" assuring the queen moreover, ** that he was neither 
covetous nor ambitious." Her majesty, when describing the interview 
to her new ministers and confidants, said, ^^ If she could have conveni- 
ently turned about, she must have laughed outright, and as it was, could 
hardly forbear doing so in his face." * Lord Dartmouth need not have 

» Scott s Swift, vol. XV. p. 412. 

• Swift's letter to archbishop King. 

• Lord Darttnonth's Notes to Burnet 

• Journal to Stella. Soon't Swift, voL ii. p. 130, on 8t John's infhrmatinn. 
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anticipated the relenting of the queen^s heart at this interview. When 
the duke of Marlboroagh had uttered all that his sagacity had suggested, 
as most likely to mollify his royal mistress, the queen requested him to 
tell his wife, ^That she wished to receive back her gold keys^ as groom 
of the stole and mistress of the robes.'' The demand drew from the 
duke another remonstrance on the causes of such requisition. The queen 
made no other reply, but that — 

^ ft was for her honour that the keys should be returned forthwith.'' * 

The duke eamesdy entreated that the queen would delay the dis- 
placing of his wife until after the peace, which must take place next 
summer, and then they would both retire together. The queen would 
not delay the surrender of the keys for one week. The duke of Marl- 
borough threw himself on his knees,' and begged for a respite of ten 
days, in order to prepare the mind of his wife for a blow she would feel 
severely ; the queen, with the utmost difficulty, consented to wait for 
three days. ^But before two were passed," says the duchess, ^the 
queen sent to insist that her keys should be restored to her." The duke 
of Marlborough instantly went to Su James's, having some urgent busi- 
ness respecting his command to transact with the queen. When he 
entered upon his errand, her majesty positively refused to proceed to the 
discussion of affiiirs, until she received back her gold keys from the 
duchess.' Thus urged, the duke retired from the royal presence with 
the desperate intention of obtaining them. He went to his spouse, and 
told her she must surrender the queen's insignia. The duchess vehe- 
mently refused ; the duke laid his commands on her to return the gold 
keys, which she did, after a stormy contest, by throwing them at his 
head.^ Marlborough was glad to obtain them on any terms ; he caught 
up the keys and immediately carried them to the queen, who received 
them of him, to use the words of a contemporary, ^ with far greater 
pleasure than if he had brought her the spoils of an enemy." ^^The 
duchess," continues the same authority,* ^^ flew about the town in a rage, 
and with eyes and words full of vengeance, proclaimed how ill she had 
been treated by the queen." 

The character and abilities of the queen were minutely discussed at 
the conclaves held at this crisis by the Whig opposition ; the duke of 
Marlborough was particularly called upon to declare, from his long and 
familiar acquaintance, what were the tendencies of the queen's mind 
and the bias of her genius ? Marlborough pronounced her mind to be a 
blank, ^^ that she had no will of her own, or any tendencies, but such as 
could be directed by other people ; as for her abilities, she had a pretty 
knack o( writing affectionate letters, and that was all she could do." 
Such is the testimony of lord-chancellor Cowper, who was present, and 
has recorded the conversation in the diary to which we have been in- 
debted for a few pages of inedited history. 

Lord Cowper, the day after the surrender of the gold keys, went to 
visit the duke of Marlborough ; he found him reclining on his bed, the 



* Coxe MSS., vol. xlv. ff. 192, 19. Brit Museum. • Ibid. • Ibid. 

4 Canningham, vol. iv. p. 391. * Ibid. 
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duchess sitting by his bedside, with « leijge eiide of eompaoj in the 
chamber ; the reception seems to have b^en for condolence ; the com- 
pany were listening to the tirades of the doehees, who was railing reij 
extravagantly against hec majesty. Lord Cowper stood aghast at this 
scene, and whispered to the duke of Marlborooch, ^ How surprised he 
was at all the duchess ventured to say against ue queen ; although he 
had heard much of her temper, this was what he could not have be- 
lieved.'' 

The duke, in his gentle, pathetic voice, answered, ^ That nobody 
minded what the duchess said against the queen or anj one else, when 
she happened to be in a passion, which was pcetty often the case, and 
there was no way to help it*^ 

Among other vituperations, tfie duchess said (and these, it appears, 
she spoke truly for once,) ^That she had always hated and despissd 
the queen ; but as for that foolP and she pointed to her daughter Qeo- 
rietta (lady Rialton), who stood bv, weeping, ^sbe did bdieve that, she 
Imd always loved the queen, and that she did so still, for which she 
would never forgive her." Perhaps, there was some oif the duchess'k 
blunt, bold style of deceit in this matter, hoping that queen Anne, 
although dismissing hers^ for her misdeeds from the ^aeee of groom- 
of-the-siole, mistress-oMhe-robes, and privy-^rse, mignt bestow one or 
more of these rich benefits on her god-daughter,^ who was then under 
maternal persecution for loving her royal mistress so truly. Anne had 
suffered too much from- the intolerable tyranny of the mother to incur 
the risk of the yoke being r»-imposed by any of her fiunily. Tet the 
daughters of the house of Marlborough were not then obliged to sur- 
render their court-offices about the royal person ; they actually held 
them for a year after their mother was dismissed. 

The queen at last secured herself entirely from the duchess of Marl- 
borough, by withdrawing from her every excuse for intrusion and insult, 
which was effected when the insignia of office were surrendered. The next 
proceeding of the enemy was to obtain from her majesty a confirmation 
of the grant of 2000/. per annum from the privy-purse^ which had been 
given her when the commons refused to pension Marlborough. The 
queen had frequently reiterated the offer, and always refused to appro- 
priate the money, yet the duchess ever repelled its confirmation, lest, 
perchance, some gratitude or acknowledgment of remuneration for past 
services should be expected in return. 

It is possible that the royal donor at last meant to take the duchess 
at her word, and retain the oft-rejected annuity ; for when the claim was 
made by a friend of the duchesses, the queen was observed to blush and 
appear very uneasy ; ' she, nevertheless, consented that her gift should 
be valid, because the agent who transacted the affiiir had laid before her 
one of her own letter^ of aflection to her former favourite, in which the 
acceptance was very earnestly pressed. When the duchess sent in her 

* Qaeen Anne was Henrietta Rialton's sponsor. 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutohinsoo. Coxe MSS. Brit 
Museum. 
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tccounts to the queen, she wrote at tlie bottom of the list a copy of the 
queen's first letter whereui the grant was made; the words quoted, 
(which must have looked very oddly at the bottom of an account-column,) 
were, ^ Pray make no more toords about i/, and either oum or conceal it 
a» you like best^ since I think the richest croum tiwuld never repay the 
services I have received from you?'* ' 

The queen kept the accounts of the privy-purse for more than a fort- 
night, and then returned them to the duchess of Marlborough, with this 
Dotation, inscribed in her hand, at the bottom, 

•♦Fab. 1, 17jJ. 

^ / hwfe examined these accounts, and allow of them?^ 

** Annr R." 

This grand fosterer of every species of war and strife, whether public, 
or in the recesses of the household of queen Anne, was thus for ever 
separated from her majesty, and barred from her presence. ^^ She pre- 
served a tolerable reputation with respect to gallantry,'' says Swift ;^ for 
three Furies reigned in her breast, the most mortal enemies of all the 
softer passions — which were, sordid avarice, disdainful pride, and ungo- 
Temable rage ; by the last of these, of\en breaking out in sallies of the 
most unpardonable sort, she had long alienated her sovereign's mind be- 
fore it appeared to the world. This lady is not without some degree of 
wit, and has affected the character of it, by tbe usual mode of the times, 
in arguing against religion, and endeavouring to prove the doctrines of 
Christianity impossible. Let us imagine what such a spirit, irritated by 
the loss of power, favour, and employment, was capable of acting or 
attempting ?" * 

Early in the year 1710-11, queen Anne divided between her friend 
the duchess of Somerset and her favourite Mrs. Masham the great offices 
which had been monopolized by the duchess of Marlborough. Her ma- 
jesty made the duchess of Somerset her mistress-of-the-robes and groom- 
of-the-stole, and gave Mrs. Masham the care of her privy-purse. 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. HutchinsoiL Coze MSS. Brit. 
Museum. Likewise printed in tbe Conduct. 

* Swift's F6ur Years of Queen Anne, vol. v. p. 27. This portrait is not drawn 
with malice, for there is not one trait but may be illustrated by the duchess's 
own autographs. 
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Queen's intentiou <»f gorerning withoat miniitert — ^Aneodotet or her feelinp 
towardt her brother-^acobitet -bring- her up add r e MM H er dimlogoe with 
the duke of Hamilton snd LockbartF^Her interriewe with the aMusiD, Gai»> 
card— Queen listens to private orerturet fi>r peace— Her prtiFata reception of 
the enyoy, Mesnager— His oharacter of hei^--Sadden death of her uncle, Ro- 
chester — Receives letters ttom her brother — ^r dialogne with the dote of 
Buckingham-'-Conspiraoy against her person— Her anxieties and illaese— Dr. 
Swift presented to her as deputy from her Irish ohuroh— Her lilb and eonc 
at Windsor Castle— Her illness — Her receptions of courtiers in her bedehaa- 
ber — ^Recommended to cure her gout bydanding — Her publio reeeptioa of the 
French envoys at Windsor — She announces her consent to treat Ibr prelimi- 
naries of peace— Lyric of ** Save the queen"— Queen removea to Bamptoa 
Court— Her letter to lord Oxford— Queen's message to the eleotreas Sc^hia— 
Queen's extraordinaiy speech from the throne— Her wavering in a political 
crisis— Sends for the duchess of Marlborongh—She refhsee to oome to the 
queen— Influence of the duchess of Somerset with the q ueen Q n e e n and 
duchess of Marlborough— Queen's interview with the duke ofMaribn nwq h 
She dismisses him— Queen croltes twelve new peers — Among them, her 
favourite's husband is made lord Masham — ^Intervievrs in the palace between 
the queen, Mesnager, and lady Masham — Qneen presents Mesnager with her 
picture through the latter^ — Queen appoints the bishop of Bristol her plenipo- 
tentiary at Utrecht 

Strange as the assertion may seem in these times, there were aeto- 
ally some indications, on the fall of the Marlborough &ctioD, that queen 
Anne meant to be her own prime minister— one of the grand points that 
the Revolution was made in order to subvert If it were possible to ex- 
cuse an effort of such gigantic disproportion to queen Anne's paucity of 
ability and information, it would be by calling to remembrance that the 
great body of the people still believed that they were practically go- 
verned by their sovereign as in the times of old, when every monarch 
was expected at once to be his own premier and general. 

Queen Anne painfully felt that the responsibility rested on herself, for 
all the rapacity of which her late corrupt ministry had been guilty, in 
plundering the food of her miserable unpaid sailors, and both food and 
clothing of the soldiers ; but how her majesty imagined that she could 
arrange her afliiirs personally for the prevention of such evils, it is diffi- 
cult to divine. 

There is no sneer meant in these words of Swift ; he speaks in sober 
earnest when he says — ^^ I have reason to think that /AejfTFTarley and St. 
John] will endeavour to prevail on the queen to put her affiiirs more in the 
hands of a ministry than she does at present.'*' In another passage of his 
correspondence he mentions, apparently without joking or jeering, ^ That 
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the queen, the duchess of Somerset, and AbijB^ail Masham, meant to go- 
vern the counliy without the assistance of either Whigs or Tories." 

At the crisis of the dismissal of the Marlborough family,* it is certain 
that, among other parties, the queen had called around her many per- 
sons devoted to the Jacobite interest, who had willingly tendered her 
their assistance, in the full belief that, if once freed from the domination of 
those who held her in restraint, the first object would be the restoration of 
her brother ; yet some doubts exist whether, while she took advantage of 
the support of his partisans, her intentions were to do what they expected. 

It is probable that the mind of queen Anne inclined her, at times^ 
to her brother ; but, if the duchess of Marlborough is to be believed, she 
afilected doubts regarding his identity, which it is most evident the duch- 
ess herself did not pretend to feel ; for even while reviling him, and 
proposing to get up a cry against him, she always calls him the ^^ prince 
of Wales." In one of her letters, she observes, ^ When I saw that the 
queen had such a partiality to those that I knew to be Jacobites, 1 asked 
her, one day — 

" ' Whether she had a mind to give up the crown ?' for if it had been 
in her conscience not to wear it, I do solemnly protest I would not have 
struggled as I did ; but she told me, 

^^ ^ She was not sure that the prince of Wales was her brother.' " 

The queen added, which was certainly the truth, '^ that if he were, 
his royalty could not be recognised without danger to the religion of the 
country."' 

Among other anecdotes on this delicate and curious question, it is said 
that marshal Tallard, who was at that time a prisoner in England, and 
secretly an accredited negotiator for peace, was often engaged in con- 
ferences with the queen's confidants, respecting the identity of the un- 
fortunate prince of Wales ; but he always silenced those who attempted 
to say that he was a spurious child by gravely proposing a matrimonial 
alliance between him and queen Anne.* The start and alarm with which 
such proposal was always first received, revealed the secret conviction 
of those who afilected not to believe in the affinity of Anne and James. 

One day, when queen Anne was, according to her frequent custom, 
listening to the debates in the house of lords, the name of her unfortunate 
brother being introduced, she was put out of countenance even by what 
one of her own ministers, Strafibrd, the secretary-of-state, said ; and, 
perceiving that every eye was turned on her, she drew the curtain of 
her box in great confusion.^ 

The most positive evidence that queen Anne felt a secret interest in 
her banished relatives, comes from the reminiscences of her brother's 
stanch partisan, Lockhart of Carnwath. This gentleman chose to serve 

* At this period of disorganization, more than one of the greatest offices of stati» 
were put in commission : thus seven commissioners performed the functions of 
]ord-trea8urer, or premier, directed by the sovereign. As this was the case when 
Swif^ made the remark, it is possible that he alluded to it For the foct of the 
seven commissioners, see Cunningham's History of Great Britain, vol. ii. 

'Narrative of duchess of Marlborough, dated St. Albans, 1709. 

* MS. Memorials of Mary of Modena, in Archives au Royaume de France. 
«Ibid. 
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his master* not by attending htm at St Gennains, hot by retamkig hk 
place M luember for Edinburgh in the united parliainenu On one of 
these occasions, he carried op an addreea from the barons and fraeholden 
of the county of Edinburgh, the gist of which was S3rmpathy * wiih 
the grieyance her majesty had represented,? as he says, ^ sepaimtely aal 
privately, to several of the members of both houses of pariiaroent, * dnt 
she was denied by her ministers >the liberty allowed to the mgaawt 
housekeeper in her dominions-— namely, tlie liberty of choosing her ova 
domestic senrants.'" ^een Anne meant ^ householder,'' bat, fay sa 
unlucky tendency to perversion of speech, her ideas seemed to dwell ea 
housekeepers. 

' Her fiivourite kinsman, Ae duke of HamOton, introduced his Jaoohte 
friend to her majesty with his monarchical addiess. Lockharc of C3m- 



wath read it aloud to her. Her majesty smiled; and seemed well nleaNd 
with its tenour. ^ She told me," said Lockhart,' <« thai althoogh I hid 
almost always opposed her measures, she did not doabC of my aflselkia 
for her person ; therefore, she hoped I would not concur in the des^ 
of sending away Mrs. Bfasham, or bringing ovw the prinee of Hanover.* 

^ I was surprised," continues Lockliart, ^ but recovering myself I sf 
sured her ^ that I shouid^never be accessory to imposing any ifHM'Y or 
afiront upon her; and as for bringing the prince of flanowar, her ma- 
jesty might be assured, from the address I had just read, that I shoald 
not be acceptable to my constituents if I gave my conaent either now or 
at any time hereafter.' Her majesty win smiled, and I withdrew." Hii 
friend, the duke of Hamilton, gave him information, however, of the 
further remarks of the queen, who turned to him, saying, ^ I believe 
Lockhart is an honest roan and a fair dealer." ^ The duke of Hamilton 
assured her, ' that 1 loved her majesty and all her father^ bairns.'* " ' 

During the most arduous period of the settlement of the queen's new 
ministry, the country was thrown into the utmost agitation by an occur- 
rence which was supposed to have threatened the lives of two of the 
roost popular persons in it, being her majesty and her statesman Harlev. 
That any one ever thought of injuring or killing the harmless royal 
matron, is scarcely credible ; yet her loving subjects thought that she 
had been in imminent danger from the knUe of the demoniac, who, a 
few hours afterwards, stabbed her prime minister. 

Since the Reformation, the sovereigns and leaders of the English gov- 
ernment had, in many instances, been betrayed into great inconveniences 
by fancying tliat every ecclesiastic of the Roman-catholic religion, who 
forsook his church and fled to England, was a sincere convert to the 
protestant faith, and deserved to be petted and patronised. The abM 
Guiscard, a profligate of the darkest dye, who had rendered his native 
country far too hot to hold him, made a great merit of renouncing at 
the same time papistry, his abbacy near Cevennes, and the punishment 
due to his enormities. Being considered a very promising martyr and 
convert, he was offered high preferment in our church ; but as his voca- 
tion was decidedly not the priestly office, he obuiined the command of 

* Lockhart of Camwath^s Papers, voL L p. 317. 
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a foreign regiment in the English service, partly composed of William 
Ill.'s disbanded Dutch guards, and partly of French refugees. Accord- 
ing to Swift and some other contemporaries, Guiscard^s regiment pos- 
sessed the unenviable reputation of being the wickedest body of men in 
Europe. For the good of mankind, this band of destructives were al- 
most cut to pieces at the battle of Almanza, where their priest-colonel, 
Guiscard, performed prodigies of valour. 

Queen Anne thought that Guiscard, on account of his warlike exploits, 
ought to be allowed a retiring pension of 500/. per annum. Her finan- 
cier, Harley, cut it down to 400/.; upon which, the double traitor offered 
himself as a spy to his old master, Louis XIV. At the same time, he 
made interest with queen Anne's personal attendants to procure him a 
private interview. Her majesty actually gave him audience the evening 
before he stabbed Harley.* So completely unguarded was the queen, 
that she held the conference with this desperado with no one near her 
but Mrs. Kirk, who was usually asleep when on duty as lady in waiting. 
The priest-colonel limited his conversation with her majesty to passionate 
entreaties for the augmentation of his pension, and complaints of ill- 
treatment As it had been the .queen's wish that Guiscard should have 
a regular pension of 500/. per annum, it is not improbable that she men- 
tioned the circumstance to him, and admitted that she was thwarted in 
her intentions by Harley or Sl John. 

The next morning, March 8, 1710-1 L, Guiscard was arrested by a 
messenger, while airing himself in St. James's Park ; he was brought 
before the privy-council then sitting in the council chamber, at the Cock- 
pit, and accused of his treasonable correspondence with France. While 
he was before the council, he stabbed Harley with a penknife ; but being 
set upon by the privy councillors, Guiscard was so severely wounded 
that he died in Newgate some days afterwards. Every one, at the time, 
believed that queen Anne had run a great risk of assassination from this 
man ; and if she had expressed to him an opinion opposed to his inte- 
rests, little doubt can exist that such would have been the case, from the 
utter desperation of his character. She had assuredly taken some alarm 
on his arrest, for St. John told Swift that the queen enclosed herself in 
the palace; although March 8, 1711, was the anniversary of her acces- 
sion, she did not go to church, neither did she see company, according 
to her usual practice of making that day one of high festivity. 

When Guiscard was dying, the queen sent two physicians and two 
surgeons to attend him in Newgate. He died with some horrible crime 
unconfessed torturing his mind ; which persons fond of the marvellous 
supposed was his intention to murder queen Anne, but which evidently 
pertained to his previous career in France. 

Harley remained long in danger of death ; meantime, his life was 
deemed of the greatest value by the queen and country, since he had 
declared that he was in possession of a secret of finance which would 
restore the bankrupt state of the revenue to credit and affluence. The 
scheme he meditated was the foundation of the present funds ; when 

' Lord Dartmouth's Notes. 
VOL. XII. — 22 
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vsvetled to the qwen^ imde, loid Rodmer, that BoUemui tiwtad the 
plmn with the otmoet eootenpt If Roeheeter had lived looser, Haiiey 
must have withdmwn from the ninistrj. MeantiBMi a tnai^ known to 
few of the miniatrj, and earaliiUy eoneealed from tiie pabue, waa pio- 
oeediog in the reeeaaea of the palace; the qneen waa engaged peraoodty 
in this intrigoe, if ao harah a name ought to be applied to iL The pe- 
riod has been prerionsly mentioned, when a aeeiet negotiatioa between 
the qaeen« maiahal Tallaid, and abM Onaltier (chaplain to the imperiil 
ambassador) commenced. Onaltier, who officiated aa a prieat, became 
acquainted with the connteaa of Jerwy, when ahe attended the impend 
chapel, being a Roman-catholic. She recommended him to her huaband 
as a fit person to be emplojred in forwarding intdligence to I^nce, The 
acknowledgment of the queen'a title to the throne of Great Britain was, 
of coarse, one of the first artidea atipnlated in the aeeret pnliounaiy ; 
there was not made the alighteat difficnltj of it 

Anne having cooaented, by the agency of Jerwy, to nqgotiala the 
peace, the acute diplomattet, Mesnager, who had long been waitmg at 
the Hague, till the queen waa fireed from the Wbiga, arrived hi London 
for tlie purpose of private conference the very day that all England was 
in an uproar with the attempted aaaaaaination ^ Hartey by ChriacanL 
Mesnager had many opportnnitiea of atudying the ehaiaeler of qneen 
Anne, and seems, on the whole, to have formed a fiivonrable opinion of 
her. He says, ^ The queen was mild and mereifnl in her diapoattioo, 
and apt to believe every one about her faithful and honeat Among her 
many good qualities she was a passionate lover of the com m on pMple, 
as they generally were of her; and she was not easier to be deceived by 
any pretences than that of the safety and prosperity of her people." 

The effusion of blood and the expenditure of treasure in the conti- 
nental wars, when fully represented to her, made a most painful impres- 
sion on her mind, which all the pageantry with which the recurrence of 
repeated brilliant victories was celebrated could not remove. She ar- 
dently desired peace, and at last began to remonstrate with those who 
brought tier papers to sign relating to the carrying on of the warlike 
preparations for the next year ; and on one occasion it was observed, 
that although she did sign she shed tears, and taking a great sigh said, 
*' Oh, God ! when will this spilling of blood be at an end P'" 

In this state of feeling Anne was well disposed to listen to any reason- 
able overtures for peace— especially after the disgrace of Mariborough 
and his party. It was lord Jersey,' queen Anne's lord chamberlain of 
the household, who introduced Mesnager to the secret interview with 

' Berwick's Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 114. Someryille's HisL of Great Britain, reign 
of queen Anne, vol. ii. p. 490. 

' These words of the queen have already been quoted iVoai the English his- 
torians, Ralph. Tindal, and Cunningham. It would seem that they were ofVen 
on her lips. 

* Brother of Elizabeth Yilliers, countess of Orkney, mistress to William HI., the 
same who undertook the unsuccessful mission to James II. to persuade him to 
suffer bis son's adoption by king William ; ho was a Jacobite ; he died Angnst, 
1711. His wife was heiress to the weil-knowa Chiffinoh. 
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ber majesty, the particulars of which are thus narrated by the envoy 
himself: 

^ The next morning, he [Lord Jersey] took me in his coach to Ken- 
sington, where I beheve the queen went for the occasion, for the court 
was not there, and where I had the honour to kiss her majesty's hand. 
AlVer which, my lord speaking privately to the queen, her majesty turned 
about to me, and said :— • 

** ' Sir, lord Jersey here,' directing herself towards his lordship, ' has 
given me an account of what steps you have taken ; you may let him 
hear what you have to say.' 

^ I bowed, and was going to say something, though I hardly knew 
what, when her majesty turned abruptly from me to my lord again, so I 
stopped : my lord spoke a good while to the queen again, and when he 
had done, the queen turned to me and said : 

** * Tis a good work ; pray God succeed (prosper) you in it ; I am 
sore I long for peace ; 1 hate this dreadful work of blood !" At which 
her majesty shook her head two or three times, saying some other words 
which I could not hear, which I was sorry for. She then retired, and 
we withdrew." * 

** The death of the earl of Rochester," observes Mesnager, " was a 
great blow to the cause of the Stuarts, for such was his feeling of the 
inviolability of the line of ancient sovereigns, that although his own 
niece Anne, who was on the throne, persuaded him to aid her govern- 
ment, in the hour of her great need, he did not conceal from her his 
opinion that she had no lawful right to the crown she wore. He is even 
said to have told her so in plain terms ; yet she appointed him the presi- 
dent of her council." He appears to have accepted the office, with the 
view of restoring the sceptre to the disinherited representative of the 
royal house of Stuart, the son of his old master and brother-in-law, king 
James ; and for no other object did this stanch loyalist condescend to 
sit at the helm for his own niece. ^' An apoplectic lit had snatched him 

^ Minutes of the negotiation of M. Mesnager at the court of England, published 
1717, pp. 133, 134. Two historical authorities, of weight in their centuries, Mr. 
Haliani in our own, and Tindal in the preceding one, object to the work as one 
of Defoe's compositions, on the very rational ground, that the original has never 
been discovered in French. It is very possible, that the work might be edited 
by Defoe, and yet contain information from no printed French original, nor from 
any manuscript now in existence ; for that mysterious politician was permitted 
to visit Harley earl of Oxford, when prisoner in the Tower, for the ostensible 
purpose of reading to him in MS. his beautiful romance of Robinson Crusoe (see 
fir Henry Ellis, Historical Letters, Camden society.) Defoe had, therefore, every 
opportunity of editing the ruined premier's reminiscences of Mesnager's mission, 
or even some notes of that envoy, which might be in his possession. The volume 
entitled " Minutes of a Negotiation of M. Mesnager," is, on the whole, laudatory 
and exculpatory of Harley earl of Oxford, and is written iq a gossipping English 
idiom of that era, with some passages of valuable information diluted in a great 
quantity of verbiage, for the purposes of book-making. Yet the actual informa- 
tion it contains is genuine, for it is confirmed by many contemporary manuscripts, 
of the existence of which the writer knew not. These are to be found in the 
Scuart Papers, Berwick's Memoirs, SwiA's Correspondence, and in the Arbuthnot 
Papers in the possession of W. SailUe, eaq.| as yet unprinted. 
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awty, May S, 171 1^ before anj step could be takea for the accomplMi- 
ment of his inientious." 

^ Rochester dead }^ exclaimed Louis XIV. ^ Thea there is not a man 
of probity and counsel equal to him left in the world." ' 

The duke of Buckingham succeeded the uncle of queen Anne as pr^ 
sident of her council,' a circumstance alone sufficient to invalidate the 
absurd falsehood of his recent attack on the queen in the house of lords. 
A correspondence between the queen and her brother, begun under the 
auspices of her uncle Rochester, was after his death carrttd on by the 
assistance of Buckingham, who had become her lord-president. Her 
brother, James Stuart, called by himself the *^ Chevalier de St Geoige,** 
and by his enemies *^ the pretender," addressed to her the following 
letter:— 

Tm CaKWAUMM St. Gsobiib to (ns anm) QuKm AsiaL" 

Jfaf, 1711. 

** Madam, — The violenoe and ambitioii of the enemiet of our &inil/ and of 
the monarcbjr, have too long kept at distance those who bf all the- obligations of 
nature and dnty ought to be firmly united, and hare hindered tis of the proper 
means of a better understanding between us, which could not fiul to produoe the 
most happy efiects to ourselves, to our fiunily, and to our bleeding ootintry. 

** But whatever the success may be, I have resolved now to break thioogh all 
reserve, and to be the first in an endeavour so just and necessary. The natonl 
aflection I bear you, and that king James our Ather had for yon till his last 
breath, the consideration of our mutual Interests, honour, and safety,, and the 
duty J owe to God and my country, are the true motives that ^rsuade me to 
write to you, and to do all that is possible to come to a perfect union with you. 

** And you may be assured, madam, that though I can never abandon, but with 
my life, my own just right, which you know is unalterably settled by the funda- 
mental laws of the land, yet I am more desirous to owe to you than to any 
living, tlie recovery of it. For yourself, a work m) just and glorious is reserved. 
The voice of Go<l and nature calls you to it. The prmni$et yon matU to tht king 
your father enjoin U. The preservation of our family, and the preventing of 
unnatural wars, require it; and the public good and welfare of our country 
recommend it to you, to rescue it from present and future evils, which must, to 
the latest posterity, involve the nation in blood and confusion, till the succession 
be again settled in the right line. 

»' I am sati>fied, madam, that if you will be guided by your own inclinations, 
you will readily comply with so just and fair a proposal, as to prefer your own 
brother, the last male of our name, to the electress of Hanover, the remotest 
relation we have, whose friendship you have no reason to rely on or to be fond 
of, and who will leave the government to foreigners of another language, of an- 
other interest. • • • • # 

*^ In the meantime, I am ready to give all Ihe security that can be desired, 
that it is my unalterable resolution to make the law of the land tlie rule of my 
government, to preserve every man's rights, liberty, and property equally with 
the rights of the crown ; and to secure and maintain those of the church of Eng- 
land, in all their just rights and privileges, as by law established, and to grant 
such a toleration to dissenters as the parliament shall think fit. 

" Your own good nature, madam, and your natural affection to a brother ftom 
whom you never received any injury, cannot but incline your bean to do him 
justice, and. as it is in your power, I cannot doubt of your good inclinations.'' 

' Mesnager. 

* Toone's Chronology, and Cunningham's History of Great Britain. 

*Macpherson. Stuart Papers, voL ii. pp. 233—335. 
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Iler brother's letter proceeds with entreating her to send to him an 
efficient agent to mediate an accommodation between them, and con- 
cludes thus : — 

** And, now, madam, as you tendjer your own honour and happiness, and the 
preservation and rensstablishment of our ancient royal fkmily, the safety and 
welfare of a brave people, who are almost sinking under present weights, and 
have reason to fear greater, who have no reason to complain of me, and whom 
I roust still and do love as my own, I conjure you to meet me in this friendly 
way of composing our differences, by which only we can hope for those good 
effecu which will make us both happy, yourself more glorious than all the other 
parts of your life, and your memory dear to all posterity." 

After reading her brother's letter, the queen expressed herself to Buck- 
ingham in terms which comprised the plain statement of the cause of his 
exile.' 

^ How can I serve him, my lord ?" she asked. ^^ Tou know well that 
a papist cannot enjoy this crown in peace. Why has the example of 
the father no weight tirith the son? he prefers his religious errors to the 
throne of a great kingdom. He must thank himself^ therefore, for his 
exclusion ; he knows that I love my own family better than any other.. 
All would be easy if he would enter the pale of the church of England. 
Advise him to change his religion, my lord, as that only can change the 
opinions of mankind in his favour."' 

Buckingham communicated the queen's observations to her brother, 
whose answer was as follows : 

** I know my grandfather, Charles I., and my father, too, had always a high 
opinion of the principles of the church of England relating to monarchy, and 
experience siifHciently shows that the crown was never struck at but she also 
felt the blow ; and though some of her chief professors have deviated, we must 
not measure the principles of that church by the actions of some individuals. 

** Plain-dealing is best in all things, especially in matters of religion ; and as I 
am resolved never to dissemble in religion, so I shall never tempt others to do 
it; and as well as I am satisfied of the truth of my own religion, I shall never 
look the worse upon any persons because they chance to differ from me. nor 
shall I refuse, in due time and place, to hear what they have to say on this subject. 
But they must not take it ill if I use the same liberty that I allow to others, — to 
adhere to the religion that in conscience I think the best I may reasonably 
expect that liberty of conscience for myself which 1 deny to none.*'* 

These letters, however unexceptionable in a moral point of view, 
impressed every one attached to the church of England, whether the 
queen or her confidants, with the conviction that young James Stuart 
was as inflexible in his adherence to his religion as his father had been ; 
such being the original cause of the transfer of the sceptre from their 
line. While that cause remained, reason showed that all attempts for 
restoration were hopeless. The queen, if some obscure yet probable 
historical indications may be trusted, felt secret hopes that her young 
sister, the princess Louisa Stuart, might prove less linn in her pro- 

' The duke of Buckingham was confidentially treated by queen Anne as a friend 
and brother, which indeed he had now become, by hit marriage with her half- 
sister Catherine, daughter of James II. and Catherine Sedley. 

' Macpherson. Stuart Papers, vol. ii. pp. 223 — ^225. *Ibid. 

22 • B 
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fession of the Roman-catholic creed than her brother. In such 8upfx>- 
sition Anne was utterly mistaken. 

The queen seems never to have entertained the least intention of aiding 
her brother or sister's claims if they refused compliance with the pro- 
testant church of England then established by statute law ; her first stipu- 
lation, as Mesnager is obliged to confess, was for the protestant suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover — a stipulation which it was that 
envoy's object to drive from her mind. 

Meantime, it is an undoubted historical fact, that if the young prince 
or princess of the house of Stuart would have renounced the Roman* 
catholic religion, their kindred of the house of Hanover would not have 
opposed their claims on the throne of Great Britain. A remarkable 
letter of the princess Sophia proves that fact beyond all dispute.* 

Scarcely had the queen become personally acquainted with Mesnager, 
when lord Jersey, (the nobleman described as his guide to tlie presence 
•of her majesty, and his interpreter when conferring with her) was 
removed from the scene of action, by a death as sudden as that of her 
uncle Rochester, whom he survived but a few weeks. After the demise 
of these experienced statesmen, the Jacobite interest about the queen 
was only supported by the duke of Buckingham and a few ladies. 
Meantime, the duke of Marlborough, while his queen was earnestly 
seeking to negotiate peace in the secret corners of her palace, was 
making almost unopposed incursions into France by crossing, with his 
victorious troops, the frontier line at Bourchain. 

Lord Hertford told David Hume, ^ that towards the end of queen 
Anne's reign, when the Whig ministers were turned out of all their 
places at liome, and the duke of Marlborough still continued in the 
command of the army abroad, the discarded ministers met, and wrote a 
letter, which was signed by lord Sonicrs, lord Townsend, lord Sunder- 
land, antl sir Robert VValpole, ^desiring the duke of Marlborough to 
bring over the troops he could depend upon, and that they would seize 
the queen's person, and proclaim the elector of Hanover recent.' The 
duke of Marlborough replied that — ' It was madness to think of such a 
thing.'" ^ 

There were two mighty bulwarks which guarded the helpless queen 
from surli outrages. One was, the deep affection of her |)cople at large ; 
the other, the honourable abstinence from any species of treachery, 
which distinguished her kindred of the house of Hanover. George I. 
possessed no personal qualifications to make any biographer enthusiastic 
in his praise ; but who can, on the perusal of the sources of history, 
deny him the credit of being a man of unsullied honour in regard to his 

* The li'itrrs c»f the princess Sophia are completely conclusive on this head ; 
and the cniKiuct of Gcorti^c I. is most honourable from first to last, despite af ait 
temptaii<»n9 from Ruf^land. Lord Dartmouth has rpioted the prince&s Sophia's 
letter, reroiitnicnding the young prince to the consideration of the British mini^. 
try, in Ins Notes on Burnet. See also the Life of Mary Beatrice, Queens of 
England, vol. x. 

■ ♦• Horace VV'ali>ole confirmed the truth of this anecdote, whicli he bad heard 
his father repeat oAen and of\eiL" — Lifu of Hume, by Burton, vol. ii. p. 501. 
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transactions with England ? It has been shown that Sarah of Marlbo- 
rough lavishes on his noble-minded mother such terms as ^fantastic 
idiot" — terms which must be resolved into the highest praise when the 
motives of the reviler are analysed. 

Mesnager retired from England, afler the sudden death of lord Ro- 
chester, to report progress to his royal master, Louis XIV., of queen 
Anne's views of the terms on which peace could be concluded. 

The removal, by death, of the queen's uncle left the path clear to the 
advancement of Robert Harley, whom she raised to the peerage soon 
after his recovery from the wound inflicted by the knife of the priest- 
colonel Guiscard. Harley was created earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
and received from the hands of her majesty the most potent and envied 
of places, being that of lord-treasurer. 

Some secrets of the palace are revealed by Mesnager, or the person 
who has edited his reminiscences. The queen was so much alarmed 
when stormy debates occurred in parliament, lest any disastrous minority 
should cast her once more in the power of the Marlborough junta, that 
her ladies, when she was waiting for intelligence, could not prevent her 
from going into fits.* Mesnager observed, ^^ that, let her chagrin be ever 
so great, the new lord-treasurer always had it in his power to cheer her 
by his representations, and generally left her composed and happy.'' 
The reaction of suspense and anxiety in the queen's mind from bodily 
sufferings, which produced ^^ fits," or hysterical affections, proved symp- 
tomatic of the failure of her already shattered constitution. Soon after 
commenced that series of perpetual relapses into ill health which marks 
the history of queen Anne, from the autumn of 1711 to the summer of 
1714. 

About this time. Dr. Swift was presented to the queen, and became a 
close attendant at her court, having been deputed by the dignitaries of 
the Irish church to lay before the throne of her majesty their humble 
petition for extending her bounty of the first-fruits to that church. 

Many persons attributed the grant not to her majesty, but to the duke 
of Ormond. It was observed, nevertheless, that the duke denied all 
share in the action. '^ He is the dishonestest gentleman alive," said the 
prime minister to Swift; ^it is the queen alone that did it, and Ormond 
declares she alone shall have the merit."' Nearly nine years had passed 
away before the established church in Ireland received the like benefit 
bestowed by the queen's free charity on the establishment in England. 
It is well known that Anne was anxious to extend it to her realm of 
Ireland ; but she never could rescue the funds from the hard grasp of 
the Marlborough government. The first-fruits had been restor^ to the 
English church by her majesty during the short period when her uncle 
Lawrence was her prime minister after her accession, and she was forced 
to wait until freed from the Whigs before she could extend her generous 
purpose to Ireland. 

The bodily strength of the queen rallied sufliciently, as soon as she 

' Mesnager's Minutes of Negotiation. 

* Swift's letter to archbishop Kiqg of Dublin. Soott's Swift, vol. xv. p. 465. 
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felt the bradnf air dTWudMNr Cbstte, to^idde her to leoew her fdhner 
hentiii; ezploite. 

Her imserty, it taint be owned, followed! the chiee not oolj in a veij 
stnnfe equipege, hot took Teiy odd eeeaooa for that emueement. likt 
qoeen EliabeSi, ahq hnnled under the blasng eune of Jol j, ilthooffh 
the ripened harreit wae on the ground. In the cate of queen DBabedi, 
Eogiand being almoet a paetonl country, and moreover the ro^ chaMi 
being of greater extent, her maieety ini|ht ride aa &r aa her indinatioa 
would carry her, without niich iinunng ataiiding com. But in the 
eighteenth century, a roytl hunt in the month of Jdy moet have carried 
devastation with tt on eveiy hunting day. Hence, we find in the eeeayi 
of the laat century,both in France and E^ngbnd, the moet piteona repie- 
aentatione of the injuiy done to cultivation, by com being wasted and 
destroyed by hunteni. A complaint that must be inexplicable to those 
who are ignorant of the crael alteration of hunting ae a sons, which had 
been OMde since the notation in the Anglo^^Saxon calendan of the 
tt hunter's monaths,'' neriods including autumn and winter, when com 
is low in the earth, and actually benefited by pressura; to which eeaione 
die superior moral justice of our present era has limited, or rather 
restored, the chase.' 

^The qoeen was abroad to-day to hunt,'' says Swift in his journal,' 
ttbut finding it disposed to rain she kept in her coach; ahe hunto in a 
chaise with one hmae, which she drives herself, andjrives fnrioqslT like 
Jehu, and is a mighqr hunter like Nimrod." A wtA aftqwardi the 
queen hunted the stag diroogh the meridian heat, till four in the after- 
noon ; she drove forty miles that day,' (August 7th,) and being beyond 
her dinner hour, the Board of Green Cloth did not dine until the late 
hour of five o^clock, owing to her majesty's Jehu-like drivings. Next 
day, the queen was well enough to hold a drawing-room, ^ but as few 
attended,'^ observes Swift, ^ her majesty sent for us into her bed-cham- 
ber, where we made our bows and stood about twenty of us round the 
room, while she looked at us with her fan in her mouth/ and once a 
minute said two or three words to some that were nearest to her, and 

'This appears to hare been effected in England by the kindly feeling of 
George III. The last complaints are reiterated in the popular work of Thomas 
Day, called "Sanford and Merton." It is certain there would hare been no 
revolution in France further than the Paris barriers, if the abuses of the cha^, 
which were too many in the middle ages, had not been exaggerated by the 
nobility, and more intolerably by the aristocracy of wealth. Louis XVL had 
not the good sense to alter his hunting season; in his diary at the Hotel cle 
Soubise, there are constant diurnal notices of *« hunted the stag," in the same 
destructive seasons as did queen Anne and queen Elizabeth. Among the very 
few instances that can be brought of injury offered to the lower classes by tbe 
rojral line of Stuart, this summer hunting was the worst. The revolution of 
1688 altered it not, but exaggerated it; neither the accession of the kindred line 
of Hanover. It was probably the love our good king George III. had of forming 
which made him feel for the agriculturalist, for the bad practice can be traced 
to his times, and no further. 

' Journal to Stella, July 31st, 1711. * Ibid. 

* This description, on which SwiA makes no yery angry comment, is the only 
time we find queen Aime mentioned by him with slight 
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then, betn([r told dinner was ready, went out I dined at her majesty's 
Btiard of Green Cloth, by Mr. Scarborrow's invitation, who is in wait- 
ing. It is much the best table in England, and costs the queen a thou- 
sand pounds a month, while she is at Windsor or Hampton Court, and 
is the only mark of magnificence or royal hospitality that 1 can see in the 
queen's household. It is designed to entertain foreign ministers and 
people of quality, who come to see the queen and have no place to dine." 
The noble room called that of the Board of Green Cloth still remains 
at Hampton Court, with the table on which this royal hospitality was 
ofiered. 

^ Dr. Arbttthnot, the queen's physician and favourite," continues the 
journal, ^ went out with me a little while aAer the queen, to see a place 
they have made for a famous horse-race to-morrow, where the queen 
will come. We overtook Miss Forester*, one of her majesty's maids of 
honour, on her palfrey, taking the aur ; we made her go along with us. 
The queen passed us coming back, and Miss Forester stood by the road 
side, like us, with her hat off while her majesty went by." This was 
an affectation of Miss Forester^s, which she supposed was in unison with 
her riding habit; for the maid of honour wore that dress which the 
^ Spectator" soon after made unpopular. Swift seems to have taken a 
dislike to the courtly belle for no other reason, for he adds, ^^ I did not 
like her, though she be a toast, and was dressed like a man" ' — that is, the 
riding-habit of the time of queen Anne, comprised hat, coat, waistcoat, 
periwig, and craVat, one flowing garment being the only variation from a 
complete cavalier's garb.' 

The queen went to the races, which were probably held at Ascot, 
only at a queer time of the year for such festivals. The Sunday after- 
wards the queen held a drawing-room, after she had been at church. 
One of the prebendaries of Windsor, lord Willoughby de Broke, who 
attended queen Anne's reception, had inherited a peerage ; it was noticed 
that he would sit in the house of lords with his clergyman's gown on. 
In the days of queen Anne, no clergyman ever appearetP in the street, or 
in his own house, when dressed for the day, without the black gown, 
similar to that in which they at present preach. It was their every-day 
garment then, and for half a century afterwards. 

Notwithstanding the frequent occurrence of driving herself many 
miles, when hunting in July and August, queen Anne was laid up with 
the gout in the middle of the latter month. About the same time, she 
ordered twenty thousand pounds to be paid for the furtherance of the 

* This beautiful maid of honour of queen Anne was one of llie latest instances 
of the infantine-marriages, which had been among the worst customs of the mid- 
dle ages. She had been wedded to sir George Downing's young son before she 
was thirteen : the bride and bridegroom applied for a divorce, and obtained it. 

* Tliere is a very fine portrait at Ham House of a most beautiful countess of 
Dysart, contemporary with this era or a little later. She wears a small cocked 
hat, three cornered, just like a coachman's full-dress livery, bound with broad 
gold lace, the point stuck full in front over a white-powdered, long, flowing 
periwig ; a Mechlin cravat, tied like a man's ; a long white coat, like a coach- 
man's livery-coat; a flapped waistcoat and a habitppettiooat; ihe holds a riding- 
whip. 
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Maiiborou^ ptiMe^ at Woodstock, sapposed to be at a reward for one 
of the brilliant lucoeteet with which the duke of Marlborough was pll^ 
suing the very war her majesty was intensely desirous of concluding. 
The queen had had lord Jersey named one oi her plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht the very day before the sudden death ' of that noUe which oe* 
curred in the beginning of August She placed the privy-eeal, vacant 
by his demise, in the hands of Dr. Robinson, •aAerwarda bishop of 
Bristol 

The queen continued ill with the gout through August; she did not 
come to St George's chapel, or stir from her bed— «he received the 
sacrament there, for she always communicated the first Sunday of tbe 
month. Her majesty was unable to quit her bed-chamber as late as ths 
9th of September. Her receptions took pkce there, the company, amoqg 
whom was Dr. Swift, being introduced while she was seated in her arm- 
chair; the crowd was so great that those only could see ber majestf 
who were in the circle next to her bed." 

The first important steps taken by the queen for the fowidation of 
peace were revealed rather prematurely. Matthew Priory the poet, had 
been despatched to France, to confer in secret negotiatioa cooceraiog 
the claims of Mary Beatrice for the arrears of her dower, likewiss re- 
specting the disposal of the Qievalier de St (jeoige. The official, who 
went by the designation of the ^ Whig spy, Mackay," held a pbee in 
the customs at Dover and Deal ; and he seized the envoy on his return, 
under pretence of duty, and detained him prisoner until his errand was 
well known to the whole of England. The mission of Prior was fol- 
lowed by the return of the secret envoys from France, who soon made 
their appearance in the interior of the queen's palace, and in the domes- 
tic circles of her ministere.' 

The queen being recovereil, had frequent parties of cards and dancing 
during her stay at Windsor. One of her nobles, lord Lanesborough, 
who always got rid of his fits of the gout by elaborate curvets and ca- 
perings, strongly recommended the same regimen to her majesty, despite 
of her increasing corpulence and infirmities. But queen Anne had re- 
linquished dancing thirty years earlier than did queen Elizabeth. Pope 
has, however, perpetuated the memory of the adviser, if not of the ad- 
vice, in this line — 

*' See honest Lanesborough dancing with the gout.*' 

Mre. Masham had been forced to relinquish her close attendance on 
the queen on account of her accouchement; in consequence of her ab- 
sence, the new ministry became greatly alarmed at the advances that the 
duchess of Somerset made in her majesty's favour. Dr. Swift was at 
this time in close attendance on the queen's ministers at Windsor, 
writing up the Tories and writing down the Whigs. Dr. Arbuthnot 

' He had been lord chamberlain to William and Mary, and held office when 
William died. He was lord chamberlain to queen Anne till 1704, when he 
went out with the Tories. See Collins' Peerage. 

'Swift's Diary, Journal to Stella, Sept 1711. 

* Swift's Journal to Stella, Soott't ediUon, yoI. ii. p. 363. 
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concocted with him a jeu-d^ esprit that was more likely to give offence 
to queen Anne than anything they could have contrived for that pur- 
pose. ^' Arbuthnot," says Swift, ^^ made me draw up a sham subscrip- 
tion, for a book called ^ A History of the Maids of Honour since Henry 
VlII.'s time, showing they make the best wives, with a list of all the 
maids of honour since,' &c. ; to pay a crown down and another crown 
on delivery of the book, according to the common forms of these things ! 
We got a friend to write it out fair, because my hand is known, and 
sent it to the maids of honour when they came to supper. It will be a 
good court jest, and the queen will certainly have it." More merry 
than wise, perhaps ! If the dauntless dean ' had not remembered, yet 
the beloved physician, Arbuthnot, might have recollected that queen 
Anne and her sister, Mary II., were the daughters of a lady who had 
been a maid of honour ; and that the queen might feel more alarm than 
pleasure at the proposed series of biographies. Neither Swif\ nor his 
coadjutor knew aught on the subject, but that Anne Boleyn, Jane Sey- 
mour, and Catherine Howard had been maids of honour; had they 
known that the mother of Henry Vlll. was daughter to a queen who 
had once been maid of honour to Margaret of Anjou, perhaps these 
doughty biographers would not have limited their estimable undertaking 
to the days of Henry VIII. 

The secretary of state, St. John, entertained, at his apartments in 
Windsor Castle, a small party, consisting of Prior, Swift, " the two pri- 
vate ministers from France, and a French priest, whose names I know 
not," adds Swift, '^ but they have come about the peace. The names 
Mr. Secretary called them, were, I suppose, feigned; they were good 
rational men." They were M. Mesnager in reality, with whom was 
now associated in the treaty the infamous profligate, abbe Dubois, tutor 
to the young duke of Orleans ; by the priest, Swift meant the abbe Guai- 
tier, chaplain to the imperial embassy in London, who had negotiated 
the arrival of the other two. " The queen is in a mighty good humour," 
wrote Swift, ^^and all this news is a particular secret."' It was not 
likely to remain so, when he wrote every particular he could glean, and 
transmitted it by the post to Ireland. The queen's hopes and fears con- 
cerning peace, and the satisfaction at the prospects the envoys gave her, 
were all detailed in this journal.' 

Queen Anne ratified her consent to enter into preliminaries of peace 
at Windsor Castle, Oct. 8, 171 1. At supper, on the evening of the same 
day, her majesty publicly mentioned ^ that she had agreed to treat with 
France, and that she did not doubt but that in a little time she should 
be able to announce to her people that which she had so long desired 
for the sake of humanity, a general peace for Europe." 

Windsor Castle was the scene of the public presentation of the en- 
voys from France to queen Anne ; they had afterwards apartments as- 
signed them at Hampton Court, whither h er majes ty came to reside, as 

^ He was not appointed to the deanery of St Pauick, Dublin, till more than a 
year aAer wards. 

• Journal to Stella. Scott'» Swift, p. 374. 

* Which, however, minutely identifier the Ambastadet of Mesnager. 
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t!ie darkening days made joiirae3ra to Windaor diffienlt to her miniilafiL 
Here, report eaid the queen waa afflicted with two or three politieal fitii 
of the goat, in order to aecnre that retirement for their diffienlt and ddi- 
cate mission, which the osnal rontine of regal life eoold acarcdj pemit 
It was part of the husinees of Mesnager to pt opo e e to the qneen certain 
amngements whereby the chetalier SL Geone, her brother, ahoold wink 
at the acknowledgment of her title by the kiAg of Ftanoe, and ahonU 
retire peaceably to some neighbonring pnnce's dominiopa, provided he 
were not molested there by his poweiful sister, or nther by her nominal 
power.* 

Mesnager was charged by Louis XfV^ i^hen he had thus amoothed 
the way for peace, to assail (|ueen Anne by efery meant which could 
melt her heart towards the distresses of her own family, and pave the 
way for dieir restoration. If it be an^ merit in ooeen Anne's craraelWy 
it must be owned that she did not either pnbHdy or privately give en- 
couragement to these envoys on any other basis than merely the resto- 
ration of peace to her miserable and bankrupt pcnmlation ; and that if 
she were willing that her brother should succeed her, it was on tlie oU 
condition that he embraced the established religion of the church of Enf- 
land. All queen Anne's practical Jacobitism was compressed in a aeerst 
and very tardy admission, not acknowledgment, to the envoys that he 
was her brother; not that she avowed her share in the vile intrigue that 
denied his being the son of his own mother : her ultimatum of Jaco- 
bitism was now and then speaking of him, in private, as if eoosangninity 
existed between them. 

And here the historical question again arises — Did France ever sin- 
cerely mean the restoration of the Stuarts ? Never ! must be the answer 
of all those who have studied the sources of history, not by contem- 
plating isolated fractions, indicative of kindly private feeling in this king 
or that queen, but by comparing the conduct of that nation since their 
great king Henry IV. saw with the jealous eyes of long-sighted genius 
the mighty results of the peaceable union of the firitish islands under 
one sovereign.' Since that hour the French had, by means of calumny 
and bribery, nursed civil and religious wars, that had made each lined 
heir of Great Britain, for nearly a century, by turns, a wretched sup- 
pliant at the throne of France ; and as surely as Richelieu bribed the 
rebels of Charles I. into civil war, or as Barillon bribed the patriot revo- 
lutionists, Sidney and Hampden, into tearing the vitals of their country 
by concocting fictitious plots, — were the envoys of France sent to gain 
peace, but never to restore any family peace to the unfortunate Stuarts. 
Louis XIV. was aged, tottering on the brink of the grave, and might 
possibly have attained the wisdom to perceive the utter uselessness of 
all the wicked wars and intrigues which had spread unutterable misery 
over France and England. But even if he were sincere in his instruc* 

* Torcy and Prior's Despatches, quoted in the notes of Pari. History of Queen 
Anne. 

' No other inference can be drawn from the malicious and calumnious series 
of French ambassades which occui from the accession of Jamst L to the fidl of 
Charles I. 
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tion8 to Mesnager^ the appointment of Dubois as a coadjutor in the mi»- 
8ion of that envoy, proves that there was a power behind his despotic 
throne by far too mighty for him. Dubois had been the governor, and 
was the ruler, body and soul, of the future regent of France, — the pro- 
fligate Orleans. Neither the church of Rome nor the church of England 
were aught to teacher or pupil. Like Voltaire and Diderot, their blows 
were aimed at Christianity in general. The ascetic devotion of the un- 
fortunate James Stuart, according to the tenets of Rome or the creed of 
his sister Anne, according to the purer godliness of the reformed church 
of England, were equally scorned by men whose bye-word, in terms too 
atrocious for repetition, was to crusif Christianity under every form. 

When all parties were agitated with the discussion of the prelimina- 
ries of peace, libels flew about as thickly, according to Mesnager's ex- 
pression, ^ as musket-balls on a battle field.'' The queen, at such a 
period of excitement, was obliged to take some precautionary measures 
for the preservation^of peace at home. Among others, she issued an 
order of council forbidding the usual procession and bonfires on ^' queen 
Bess's day," the council having intelligence that the Liondon 'prentices 
in the Whig interest had prepared the efligies of all her ministers of 
state, dressed in their usual costume, as a holocaust at the base of queen 
Elizabeth's statue near Temple Bar. 

The leaders of the opposition hired Tom d'Urfey to write a lyric on 
the occasion, and as all parties affected great personal devotion to the 
queen, she was represented as a victim in the hands of the triumphant 
faction, just as she had been in those of the family-junta. The refrain 
of ^ Save the queen ! save the queen !" was meant to excite her loyal 
commonalty to snatch Anne, their beloved mistress, from the clutches 
o[ the Tories. One verse will be a sufficient specimen to show the 
temper of the times :— 

" Methought queen Bess arose — * 

Save the queen, save the queen !«• 
From mansion of repose — 

Save the queen, save the queen 1 
The genius of our land 
Came, too, at her command 1 

Save the queen, save the queen P &c. 

Few persons can realize in these times that an uproar could occur 
among a grown-up nation relative to the burning of a parcel of great 
dolls. The story went that there were forty puppets prepared for the 
flaming pile, and that they had cost 1000/. Dr. Swift went to see them, 
after they had been captured, and declared the whole froup did not cost 
forty pounds. There was his sable majesty provided with a mask by 
way of a face, supposed to resemble the prime minister, the pope on his 
right hand, the pretender on his left, dressed in a blue- cloth coat, with 
tinsel lace and a white feather made with cut paper ; also the figures of 
four cardinals, four Jesuits, and four Franciscan friars, all assembled 
round a mighty cross eighteen feet in height." ' 

' D Urfejr's Poems. ' Swift's Journal to Stella. 

VOL. XII. — 23 
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The qoeen htd remorad from Wiodtor Oude to Hampton Coort ■ 
October; here she hid another long fit'of gout, which was rappoaed lo 
be a political one, in order to screen her freonent interviewa with tbt 
Fiench plenipotentiaiies. Lord Oxford had likewise a long illness, anl 
shut himself up with his royal mistress at Ebunpton Court, and was wh 
▼isible to all the world. When the treaty was nearlj perfected, the 
prime minister recovered his health and resumed his functions. While 
he was absent from Hampton Court, qneea Anne addreased to him the 
following chaiaderistic cpastle >* 

« Not. yie* 1711.* 

•«1 ftm Teiy gimd to hear ftom ihoie^hat yoa nw yetterdsj dwt yoa mn m 
much recoTend; I pnj Ckxl perlbot your hMdth, and <^'^"erw^ it fyt amttft 
manj yean. I thank yon for pmHmg me in mind of haling a ftct kmr and ia 
Scotland, w^ I think is 00 right, that I intend to mention it either to^nonow oc 
at y* next cabinet I have talked w* L* Chamberlain [Shrewsbnry] aboat ieft> 
ral things this afternoon, and at present he seems to me 10 be io good humoor ; 
what he means by the D. of Somerset working against him, 1 oan\ tell, ftr he 
has not named him to me a great while. I gave Lord Siartnioiith «Hlay dis 
names for the Conncil of Trade and Chamberlain of Seotlandf and he tells ne 
he has ordered the warrant to be filled up. I find he has not prepared any ia- 
structions for L* Peterborow, fearing he would do more hurt than good at Toria; 
L' Dartmouth proposed to me the sending him to Venice. I think he shooU 
be sent somewhere, for I foar if he comes home while the Parliament is dning^ 
he will be Tery troublesome. If Secretary often mentions that groat oare shoald 
be taken of the Courts of Berlin and Hanover, bnt never has proposed anybody 
to be sent to either ; if Britain be thought proper for sooh an euiployiDenti I aa 
Tery willing to part w*^ him, only desire he may not be sent to Hanorer. I be> 
lieve Duke Hamilton may do very well for Vienna, but it will be time enough 
to come to any resolution about it when I have the satisfaction of seeing yoo. 
You propose my giving M' Prior some inferiour character ; what that can be I 
don't know, for 1 doubt his birth will not entitle him to that of envoy, and the 
secretary of the embassy is filled ; if there be any other you can think of that if 
fit for him, I shoU be very glad to do it I leave it to you to recommend some* 
body for the Master of the Mint in Scotland, for I have none in my thoughts st 
present to give it to. 1 intend, an it please God, to be in town the middle of ths 
next week, if the Parliament can meet on the day appointed, or else I should bs 
glad to stay a week longer hear, unless yoo think my being at S* James's is ab> 
solutely necessary for huxtnee. Pray turn it in your own thoughts who will bs 
proper to putt into the Commission for executing the office of Privy Seal during 
my Lord's absence, and believe me, w*^ all sincerity, 

»• Your very affectionate freimd, 

» Ana R. 
Endorsed "The Qu. to my L* Oxford, Nov. 16* 1711." 

The queen was right in her suggestions : lord Strafibrd refased to hare 
his name publicly associated with Prior, not perhaps on account of his 
low birth, although every one was exclaiming against the nobleman's 
insane pride on that account There are, however, indications of servile 
baseness in Prior's previous career, which show him ready to truckle 
to any party or person willing to take himself and his pen at a valuation.' 

>Lansdowne MSS. 1236, p. 253. 

* Prior, at this time, was a Jacobite ; but his letters, as quoted by Sir Henry 
Ellis, Camden Society, when attached to the English legation at the Peace of 
Rytwick, are odious speoimeiu of time-serving. 
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No one ean greatly blame Strafibrd as a gentleman, — to say nothing of 
his nobility, — for eschewing such partnership. 

Her majesty was, notwithstanding, so well pleased with Prior's labours 
in the embassy, that she herself requested that he might be rewarded 
with the place of commissioner of the customs. 

The queen sent a request to her kinswoman, the electress Sophia, to 
assist her in promoting the peace of Europe ; that prince answered in a 
letter, by which it appears that she was pleased at the invitation. At the 
same time, queen Anne sent a present to her god-daughter the princess 
Anne of Hanover, eldest daughter of the hereditary prince and princess 
(afterwards George IJ. of Great Britain and his queen consort.) The 
electress Sophia, the great-grand-mother of the infant, alludes to both 
queen Anne's messages in her letter to the earl of Strafibrd, then secre- 
tary of state, Nov. 11, 1711 : — "Earl Rivers has brought a present to 
the queen's god-daughter as an honourable mark of her favours, which 
are infinitely esteemed. I would not, however, give my parchment for 
it, since that will be an everlasting monument in the archives of Hano- 
Ter, and the present of the little princess will go, when she is grown up, 
into another family." * The electress, by " the parchment," meant the 
commission by which queen Anne empowered her to aid the restoration 
of peace— an office which Sophia undertakes as an honour, but mildly 

goints out some inconsistency in English politics, which very recently 
reathed to nothing but war. Not a word occurs of jealousy regarding 
any tendency the queen might have towards her brother ; all the suspi- 
cions that Anne expressed against her kinswoman Sophia and her son, 
were met with the patient rectitude of honourable intentions, but of un- 
sullied conduct. Neither does there exist any document at present 
which proves that either mother or son swerved from the straiglit course 
they had prescribed for themselves ; this was, to treat their unfortunate 
kinswoman, young James Stuart, as the legitimate son of the elder royal 
line, giving him full time to make up his mind whether he persisted in 
his repudiation of the creed of the church of England as his profession 
of faith, and in this case only, to accept the ofiered island-empire. It 
was in vain that the Orange politicians lamented their hard fate, that there 
was no hero of Nassau now to come with an invading army to pluck 
down the queen for the public good. " There was no prince of Orange 
to be found," says one of his admiring contemporaries ;' ^' neither could 
they depend on the elector of Hanover (afterwards George I.) from the 
moment he refused his son (aderwards George II.) leave to go over into 
England, which was a matter of great affliction to the most zealous friends 
of the revolution in Great Britain." The honourable conduct of Sophia 
and her son thus disappointed their most violent partisans, at the same 
time that every temptation was offered by their own party to gratify the 
ambition of a sovereign who had as much passion for military distinc- 
tion as any of his contemporaries. 

George of Hanover received invitations from parliament, and even 

' Hanover Papers, Macpherson Collection, vol. ii. p. 266. 
■Cunningham's History of Great Britain, book xv. 
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publicly from the queen henelf, to take eommand of the tilled tnnf, of 
which the common course of events showed that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough must soon be deprived. Tl^ princeea Sophia and ^e etoctor took 
more trouble to ascertain the private wishes of Anne on this point, than 
less honourable princes would have done to thwart them ; aodf finding 
that such a proceeding would embarrasa her government, declined the 
oftr. Every branch oi their fiunily acted in eoinddenee with the line 
of conduct their noble ancestor, Sophia, had prescribed to herself and 
them. When the only sister of GeorgtB II. married the hereditary prinee 
of Prussia,' the bride and bridegroom came to the Hague. They long 
lingered on the shores opposite to England, and, by their correspondenee 
with queen Anne,' plainty intimated how accepudue an invitation to her 
court would have been. The number of protestant heirsHnale of the 
house of Hanover might have obviated all jealousy in the mind of queen 
Anne regarding any ambitious designs of the yonng bride of Frtmm>t 
whose natural desire to iiee the country of har ancestors met with no 
encouragement from the queen of Great Britain ; therefore, neither the 
princess of Prussia nor her spouse attempted to intrude on their royal 
kinswoman, although ihey well knew that there was a large and 
clamorous party who would have welcomed them, despite of the queen, 
and forced her, notwithstanding her reluctance, to nay them every atten- 
tion consonant with their rank and relationship to ner fiunily. The cir- 
cumstance which renders the honourable conduct of the Hanoveriu 
princes the more estimable is, that it was dictated by rectitude of mind 
and principle, and not by partiality and friendship to queen Anne, whose 
worrying suspicions and hostile jealousy throughout her life and reign 
were enough to provoke the injury she expected from her kinswoman 
Sophia. Traces of indignant feeling now and then appear in tlie letters 
of Sophia to Anne, but not to Anne's enemies ; and the evidence of the 
Whig Cunningham, previously quoted, proves (as well as the abuse of 
the duchess of Marlborough) that this abstinence from intrigue gained 
Sophia and her son nothing but ill-will and scoffing reflections from the 
leaders of the party who tendered the crown of Great Britain to them ; 
but their political honesty must have had its weight with the great body 
of the British people ; and it was, afler all, the best policy ; it ultimately 
rendered their line long and prosperous in the land, and bo may it 
continue ! 

Attempts to induce the queen to the repeal of the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland were made by a party formed of the most incongruous 
ingredients ; and it was generally agreed among them to send up a peti- 
tion against it to the queen, with whom the deputies resolved to enter 
into a personal discussion. The petition was carried up by the cove- 
nanting duke of Argyle, supported by the Jacobite son of sir George 
Lockhart of Carnwath (the late minister of James II.) ; and by the 
Jacobite earl of Marr, who was accompanied by the Whig Cockbum, of 
Ormiston. When it is remembered that Marr and Argyle were subse- 
quently the opposite commanders at the battle of Sherramuir, the por- 

^ Father and mother of Frederic the Great * Boyer*8 Annals of Qaeen Anna. 
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entous nature of this coalition may be imagined. Lockhart was simple 
inough to suppose, that if they could obtain an unbiassed intenriew with 
}iieen Anne, she had the power (if she could be induced to have the 
iriU) to repeal the Union. Lockhart^s words are remarkably naive on 
he subject. '^We set out," he says, " to Kingsintoun (Kensington), 
irhere the queen then was ; and though we made what haste we could, 
ihe earl of Oxford, having been made acquainted with our design, was 
(ot before us with the queen. Coming out of the presence as we were 
idmitted, he told us ^ he understood our errand, and the queen was pre- 
pared to give us an answer.' Being introduced to the queen, the duke 
3f Argyle laid open to her majesty ^^ the many fatal consequences of the 
uiion, and the luid treatment the Scots had received in the matter of the 
nalt-tax.'' When the queen had listened, or seemed to listen, to the 
speech of the Whig duke, the Jacobite earl of Marr addressed her with 
in harangue on the same subject. The reply of her majesty was hostile 
to the repeal of the Union. ^^ I am sorry,'' said her majesty,' ^' that the 
Scots believe they have reason to complain, but I am of opinion they 
drive their resentment too far ; I wish they may not repent it." The 
deputation — Whig, Tory and Jacobite — withdrew in silence. 

The queen, on the 7th of December, 171 1, opened her second sessions 
of the united parliament of Great Britain. It was, at that time, above a 
year since her majesty had thought fit to put the great offices of state 
and of her own household in other hands than the family knot of the 
Marlborough alliance ; yet three discontented Whig lords were still left 
by the queen in possession of their high places. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough was general-in-chief, the duke of Somerset master of the horse, 
lod the earl of Cholmondeley, treasurer of her household ; and many 
rabordinates were retained in office.' 

The royal speech was an extraordinary one, and seems, in (act, to 
have emanated from the queen's well-known desire for the pacification 
of Europe. 

^ Notwithstanding," said her majesty, from the throne, '^ the arts of 
those who delight in war, both time and place are appointed for the 
opening a treaty for a general peace."' 

The speech product the most extraordinary discussions in the house 
of lords, and as the duke of Marlborough was generally supposed to be 
pointed at in the royal speech, the queen being in her private box a few 
nights afterwards, he, in the midst of a warm debate, suddenly appealed 
to hqr Im^sty to exonerate him,* which threw her into the greatest em- 
banas^eot 

The house of lords, which had been, through the reigns of the revo- 
lutionary sovereigns, far more devoted to Whiggism than the commons, 

* Lockhart of Carnwath's Papers, vol. i p. 432-3. 

"Mesnager's Minutes of Negotiation, collated with Toone*8 Chronology, vol. i. 
p. 410. 

* Ibid., where an abstract may be seen. 

^ His speech is quoted in Mr. Alison's recently published Military Life of Marl- 
borough, where our readers will find the political history of the era detailed 
with that writer's usual ability. 
28* 
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cvried inajariUeiagaiiiftdieqiieeB'tiiMtniratfiMrpeteeL Anwatahm 
among her new minit try, and the only ezpedtenl waa, die ereatioQ of 
twelve new peen in order to torn the acale againat die Whiga. The 
queen and the ducheaa of SomerMt weie i^gainat thia meaauiei and til 
aeemed in great perplexity. 

The woni went amoof the Tory miniatryy that the qneen << had be- 
trayed them," and that aha had bad many eonfetencea with die doke of 
Marlborough after hie retom from hia ^ campaign, and that the pcaeewM 

l08U"» 

There exists a view of the internal movementa of the palace at tiiii 
nice crisis, sketched by the graphic pen of Swift.* ^ I went," he tayi, 
^ immediately to Hra. Hasham, and meeting Dr. AilHithnot ( the qoeen^ 
fiivourite physician) we went tpgether to St. Jamea^ M ra. lusham 
was just come from waiting on the qneen at dinner, and waa g«nng to her 
own. She had heard nothing of the thing having ffone ageinat ii8|^ 
meaning the adverse majority in the house ^lonfo.' U aeema << that the 
lord-treasurer (Harley, eari of Oxford) had been eo nqiUgenty that he 
was with the qneen when the question waa pnt in the nooae." Swift, 
on this, ventured one of his b jld remarka : ^ 1 unmedialehr toU Jfn, 
Masham, tliat either she and lord-treatnrer had joined with toe qoean to 
betray us, or that they two were betrayed by the qneen." 

^ Mrs. Masham protested it waa not the former, and I bdieved her; 
for she gave me some lights to snspiact that the qneen ia changed ; jet- 
terday, when the queen waa going from the house of loida, where she 
sat to hear the debate, the duke of Shrewsbnry, as lord-dramberlain, 
asked her majesty — 

^ Whether he, or the great chamberlain, Lindsey, ought to lead her 
out" The queen answered him very short — 

^^ Neither of you ;" and gave her hand to the duke of Somerset, who 
was louder than any one in the house of lords for the claose against 
peace. 

^' Mrs. Masham gave me one or two instances of this sort, which coo- 
vinced me that the queen is false, or at least, very much wavering ; she 
begged us to stay, because lord -treasurer would call, and we all resolved 
to fail on him about his negligence in not securing a majority. He came, 
and appeared in good humour, as usual ; but we thought hia countenance 
was much cast down. I rallied him, and desired him to give me his 
staff, which he did." 

By this practical joke, it is apparent that the important poaaesson of 
court-offices, designated by white wands, carried such insignia about 
with them, even to pay private visits. When Swift had seized the lord- 
treasurer's wand, he said — 

^^ If I could but be secured in possession of this for one week, I would 
set all to righto."* 

*' How ?" asked the premier. 

' Swift's Four Last Years of Queen Anne, vol. v. pp> 19, 20, and Joomal, 
439-41. 
* Swifl's Journal, December, 1711, in many passages. 
'Ibid., December 8, pp. 439-41. «Ibid. 
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'^ I would immediately turn out Marlborough, his two daughters, the 
duke and duchess of Somerset, and lord Cholmondeley," replied Swift. 

Dr. Arbuthnot asked the premier, ^^ how he came not to secure a ma- 
jority." He could answer nothing but, ^^ that he could not help it, if 
people would lie and forswear." 

^* A poor answer," observes his impatient auditor. Swift, '^ for so great 
a minister." The premier added a quotation in allusion to the sovereign— 

" The hearts of kings are unsearchable." 

However, he went home, called for a list of court-places, and marked 
every one for expulsion who had voted against his government. Swift 
finishes as he began, with the assertion — ^ The queen is false." * 

From this conviction he was persuaded, the following day, by her 
majesty's confidential physician, Arbuthnot, who said — ^ The queen has 
not betrayed her ministry ; she has only been first frightened and then 
flattered." 

The duke of Somerset, taking advantage of the queen's public pre- 
ference of his arm to either of her great chamberlains, had told many of 
the peers ^^ to vote against the Tory ministry, because it would please 
the queen."* 

The new ministry insisted on the removal of the duchess of Somerset, 
and again confusion reigned in the palace. In the midst of these con- 
tentions it was said that the queen, on her return from parliament to St. 
James's, called for the duchess of Marlborough ; and that a friendly lady 
ran to the duchess's apartments, and pressing her to lay hold of the op- 
portunity, assured her that she might, with but one soft word, be as well 
with the queen as ever, and overthrow all her enemies at once ; but that 
she refused to go, though her lodgings were on tlie same floor as the 
queen's, and added some very disrespectful words of the queen and of 
her new favourite, which, being related to her majesty, put an end to all 
manner of aflection between them.' 

The rage of the duchess of Marlborough against the queen, for having 
given her places to the duchess of Somerset, and at that lady for having 
accepted them, was too blind to permit her to perceive then, that the 
duchess of Somerset, although from diflerent motives, was pursuing the 
same track as herself, of active enmity to the line of Stuart. The letters 
of Sarah of Marlborough are replete with mockery of the duchess of 
Somerset and the queen, and of the means whereby that lady gained the 
royal favour. The queen's vice-chamberlain furnished the intelligence. 
This functionary declared, ^' that ever since the queen's widowhood, the 
duchess of Somerset, whenever she saw the queen look dull or thought- 
ful, used to exclaim — 

^My queen, you must not think always of the poor prince!"* 

The duchess of Marlborough chose to affirm that the queen had 
neither aflection nor regret for her lost spouse, and declared, at the same 
time, ^^ that to look gently and talk insipidly at the queen's bassett or 
ombre tables, was all that her majesty required in any person's whole 

'Swift's Journal, December 8, pp. 439-41, 'Ibid. 

' Minutes of the Negotiations of M. Mesnager at the Court of England. 
* Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
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eovite of lile.^ For the fint of thew exceUeneet, 4lie fierce dnchfti 
VB8 eerteinlT little qualified. 

Fortanetely for the new mioieUy, t freeh cenee of eompieiot wae dit- 
eovered by the queen egeinst the dnchese of Merlboroiigfa. The nev 
pelece built by the latter, on the gronnd the queen had granted her it 
Sl James's, was completed, so as to enable them to Uve side by tide, 
just as the final rupture took place that had separated tbeof for ever. The 
duchess relinquished her apartments in St Jamce^ Palace, and, aecoidiiig 
to the qneenV account, who walked through th^ euite after her retreat, 
ahe left that part of the palace where her head-quarters had been fixsd^ 
as if it had been racked by a destructiTe enemy; the locks torn off tbe 
doors, niarUe slabs forced out, and looking-riasses end pictures rrat 
from their panels. The queen stopped the instalments of money lor 
completing Bloiheim House at Woodstock, declaring, <*that as the 
duchess of Marlborough had dilapidated her house, (namely St James^ 
PalaceO she would not build her one." A rery elaborate defence fitn 
these charges was penned by the duchess ;. on which side the truth mti 
it is too long to ascertain ; but it is indeed strance that the queem with 
a&irs of vital importance on her mind, should have leisuro to make a 
personal iuTestigation into the state in which the duchess had lA her 
lodgings.' 

Lord Dartmouth asked the queen, ^ How her inuesty would be pleased 
to have her servants live with him [the duke of Marlborovq^] mer bis 
return from the campaign ?" 

The queen replied, ^ that would depend on his behaviour to her." 

^ I am sure,^' rejoined lord Dartmouth, ^ that it will be all submission, 
since other means had proved totally inefiectual ; and," asked his lord- 
ship, " is your majesty proof against that ?" 

^ Yes," said the queen, " I am." 

When the queen had had an interview with the duke of Marlborough, 
she told lord Dartmouth, that his demeanour was submissive, as he had 
foretold, ^^ only lower," added her majesty, ^^ than it was possible to 
imagine." 

^^ The duke of Marlborough soon visited lord Dartmouth, for the pur- 
pose of propitiating him for regaining the favour of the queen ; ^ reminded 
nim of his relationship, and hoped he would do him, on that account, all 

f^ood offices with her majesty, who, he knew, had entire confidence in 
ord Dartmouth, which he was sincerely glad to see. He lamented,' — 
and the sincerity of that lamentation was unquestionable, — ^ the strange 
conduct of his wife, but declared, withal, there was no help for that, and 
a man must bear a good deal to lead a quiet life at homeP"' His con- 
fessions of the faults of his better half did not prevent his own dismissal 
from the command he had sustained with such invariable success. In- 
quiries were instituted, at the same time, concerning vast sums he had 
appropriated by the sale of commissions'— « bad practice, which fint 

» Coxe MSS. 

■Lord Dartmoath's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. vi. p. 6. 
'Evelyns Diary, 1691, remarks on tbe disgrace and dismissal of Marlborough. 
Many indications occur throughout their correspondence, that the duke sod even 
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appears in his government of the military forces of Great Britain, likewise 
of the enormous hribes and per-centages received by him from the Jew 
contractors for the soldiers' bread and clothing. ^ The soldiers of the 
regiments that had returned threw away their jackets and clothing over 
the wall of the queen's garden at St. James's Palace. Tradition says, 
they were brought to Anne, who wept at seeing the flimsy rags which 
the avarice of the generalissimo and his Jew contractors had provided 
for the common men to abide the damp and aguish seasons of the low 
countries. The army was consigned by the queen to the care of the 
duke of Ormond, whose commission was not to gain victories, but to 
keep the British forces in a state of armed neutrality until the peace was 
concluded. 

The incorrigible sycophancy of Anne's eourtiers, in paying homage 
to Abigail Masham, by way of propitiating the queen, greatly disgusted 
her majesty, who confided her feelings on the subject to lord Dartmouth. 
That nobleman had been deputed by the Tory ministry to request the 
queen to make Abigail's husband, Mr. Mashain, a peer. The proposi- 
tion was very unacceptable to queen Anne, who thus replied to lord 
Dartmouth — 

^^ ] never had had the least intention to make a great lady of Abigail 
Masham, for by so doing I should lose a useful servant about my person, 
for it would give offence for a.peeress to lie on the floor, and do all sorts 
of inferior offices." * 

But as Abigail was related to Harley as well as to lady Mailborough, 
that rising statesman wished to lose the memory of her former servitude 
to lady Rivers, under the blaze of a peeress's coronet. The measure 
was, therefore, persisted in, despite of the queen's sensible objections ; 
at last, her majesty consented to the exaltation of the humble Abigail, on 
condition that she remained her dresser. Lord Dartmouth's description 
of Mrs. Masham's disposition, is that of an avowed enemy. ^ She was," 
he says, ^ exceeding mean and vulgar in her manners, of a very unequal 
temper, childishly exceptions [captious], and passionate. 

" The queen told me, ' That I was not in her good graces (which I 
did not know before), because 1 lived civilly with the duchess of Somer- 
set,' which her majesty interpolated, ^ that she hoped I would continue 
to do without minding Mrs. Masham's ill humours.' 

" At last, Abigail grew very rude to me, of which I took no notice. 
The queen gave me a hint of her suspicion, ^ that siie or her sister always 
listened at the door when I had a conference with her majesty.'" Abigail, 
likewise, showed some disrespects to the duchess of Somerset, which 
gave the queen a notion of making her a lady of the bed-chamber, and 
thus laying her down softly." 

None of the anecdotes of Abigail Masham, drawn either by the friends 
or foes of her party, in any point agree with the Abigail Masham of 

the duchess of Marlborough pursued this bad practice, for their private benefit, 
in their prosperity during the war in the reign of Anne. The bribes from the 
Jew contractors were acknowledged by Marlborough, but were oalletl by him 
** customary perquisites." 
» Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Buraet, vol. ri. p. 33. • Ibid. 

S 
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Swift, who wrote letters id a much better style than either of her i 
nificeot mistresses, the Marlborough duchess or the English queen. If 
we may judge by them, her education had been superior to both.' 

The minds of all people wejre in the utmost excitement, in regard to 
whether the queen would retain her friends of the house of Somerset, 
and form a ministry with the Somers' division of the Whigs. Mesnager 
expressed his fears to the queen, that the duchess of Somerset was ad- 
verse to the peace. According to the editor of his Notes, queen Anne 
replied, ^ Oh, I'll warrant you, V\l answer for her P' 

Great watchfulness prevailed for the moment when the duke of Somer- 
set was to appear in his equipage with his people, in his own yellow 
liveries, instead of those of the queen, which his suite wore, because he 
was the queen's master of the horse.' At last, the duke resigned, but the 
queen still continued intractable to the advice of her ministers; the 
Whig duchess bore the blame, and the whole venom of the Tory party 
was turned against her ; she was, however, by no means adverse to the 
peace, but violently against all relentings of the queen's heart in favour 
of her brother; whatever Mesnager, Gualtier, and the countess of Jersey, 
assisted by Abigail Masham, did in his behalf, on one side, was reversed 
by the duchess of Somerset on the other. 

In the midst of the disputes between the queen and her new ministry 
relative to the duchess of Somerset retaining office, Swift wrote a bitter 
libel, which he called a '* Windsor Prophecy ;" he read it to Mrs. Masham, 
who had the good sense to entreat him to suppress it, saying ^ that she 
knew the queen, and she knew the duchess of Somerset, and she was 
convinced he would injure himself and his party by its publication.'' 
Her remonstrance is recorded by Swift himself,' and it stands in contra- 
diction to the abuse levelled against Abigail Masham for ignorance and 
want of sense. As there is no malice like party malignity, nothing could 
restrain the great literary champion of the Tories from attacking the 
duchess of Somerset in every point in which he thought he could grieve 
or degrade her. 

The duchess of Somerset's hatred to the lineal royal family of Stuart 
was bitter and unceasing; the ground was, because Charles If. had placed 
his illegitimate son above the lofty line of Percy, by giving him the title 
of duke of Northumberland. Swift, in his libel on the queen's new 
favourite, was not ashamed of making ungenerous use of the accident of 
her hair being red, and of the misfortunes of her early youth. She hud 
been married at ten or eleven years of age to lord Ogle, the son of the 
duke of Newcastle, (according to the old evil practice of giving in wed- 
lock heiresses of great pro|)erty.) It may be supposed her inclinations 
were not consulted in her matrimonial destination ; but her guardians 
and her mother fell out furiously in the disposal of her hand a second 
time, as her first bridegroom or purchaser died, and left her a widow at 
thirteen. The unfortunate child wore widow's mourning at the court 
of Charles II., and received the appellation of la trisU heriliere. She 
excited, by her great wealth and mournful appearance, some interest, 

' Her letters in the Swift Corre:<pondeoce are almost the best there. 
* SwiA« Journal. • Ibid. 
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although the Percy heiress had no pretensions to heauty. Her guardian 
made her marry a commoner, of immense wealth, Thomas Thynne, of 
Longleat Hall, when her mother, the dowager countess of Northumber- 
land, much enraged at this outrage to both their feelings, escaped with 
her to the Continent, until she became of legal age. At Brussels, the 
child in weeds was seen by the handsome count Koningsmark, a German 
soldier of rank, possessed of little property, and less reputation. The 
Percy heiress was not fourteen when this fortune-hunter marked her as 
his prey. He had heard that her mother and herself detested the engage- 
ment she had been forced into, and to make the field clear for his own 
pretensions, he very deliberately hired three assassins, who shot Mr. 
Thynne in his carriage in the Haymarket. The circumstance is curiously 
and minutely represented on Thynne's monument in Westminster Abbey. 
Every species of rumour attended this hideous assassination at the time 
of its detection, excepting the wickedness of implicating an unfortunate 
child, who would have been a victim either to the profligate who had 
bought her with her lands, or the guilty foreign adventurer who murr 
dered him. The noble child, thus a widow twice before she was four- 
teen, was finally married to the duke of Somerset, who possessed a 
greater share of pride than wealth. When old enough to take the 
responsibility of her own actions, the duchess of Somerset was respected 
for the propriety of her conduct, and was considered one of the most 
virtuous matrons at the court of queen Mary. 

It suited Swift's party-pen to make out the duchess* of Somerset an 
assassin at fourteen, and he trusted to find partisans willing to believe 
him, or at least to pretend to do so, when he thus attacked her in his 
^^ Windsor Prophecy^ by a string of ill-conditioned puns, addressed to 
the royal widow on the throne : — 

" England, dear England, if I understand, « 
Beware of carrots * from Northumberland, 
Carrots sown thin (Thynne) a deeper root may get 
If so be they are in summer set (Somerset.) 
Their cunning's mark (Koningsmark) thou, for I have been told 
They assassine* when young and poison when old. 
Root out those carrots — O thou whose name 
Spelled backward and forward is always the same." 

This was Anna; for the queen occasionally, like her great-grand- 
mother, Anne of Denmark, accented her name in two syllables, from 
whence her medallists and poets called her Anna. The verses proceed 
to recommend Mrs. Masham to fill the place of the unfortunate lady 
whose carroty locks formed the refrain of this evil lyric : — 

" And keep close to thee always that name 
Which spelled backwards and forwards is aUnoit the same ; 
And England wouldst thou be happy still, 
Btiry those carrots under a HiU.^'* 

Again the wicked wit who wrote this whimsical lampoon showed it 
to Mrs. Masham when it was in print ; but the cautious courtier became 

• ' The red hair of the duchess of Somerset. • Meaning assasnnate, 

'Masham. < The family name-of Mrs. Masham. 
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gready alanned, and entretted him Mill more euroetdy to ■up}new it, tt 
an attack on the dacbeaa of Somenet would deqity anger the queen. 
The author aflected to stop the printing of it ; but the attempt made the 
aquib run like wildfire, ana it Tery toon reaehed the penon it war aimed 
at, who laid it by, and bided her time of ahowing it to the queeik 

Meantime, a compromiee wai efiected between her m^eatj and her 
new ministry; the Tories agreed that the dttchess was to remain in 
office, and the queen yielded the point in eontest between the duehesi 
of Somerset and the Tory minist^, by permitting the creation of the 
twelve new peers, which carried the measures of the court in the house 
of lords; diey were gazetted December S8, 1711. Mrs. Mariiam^ hns> 
band being one of this batch, became in consequence a peer of Great 
Britain^ Samuel Masham's claims to this honour were not very dis- 
tinguished, independently of the peirsonal senrices the queen bad ex- 
perienced from his better half. The bitter nen of the doeheea of Marl- 
boroojBfh does not greatly examrate when sne thus describes the nonen- 
tity of the new peer : ^ Mr. Mashaim, in so lonr a war, though made a 
general, I believe never saw fire in his life ; he dwajrs attended his wife 
and the queen's bassettrtable, being at court upwarda of twenty years, 
and being a soft, good-natured, insi^ficant man, always makmg low 
bows to everybody, and ready to skip to open a door.**' 

Qiueens' pockets from the days of Eliiabeth to Anne were m y atW i UMS 
repositories : within whose diplomatic folds rep o s e d the deatmies and 
advancements of the sentles and peers of the land. ^ 1 paver was so 
much surprised," saith one of the reminiscences of lord Dartmouth,' 
^ as when the queen drew a list of twelve lords out of her pocket, and 
ordered roe to bring warrants for them, there not having been the least 
intimation before it was to be put in execution. I asked her, ^ If her 
majesty designed to have them all made at once V 

^Her majesty answered by inquiring ^U Lord Dartmouth made 
exceptions to the legality of the measure ?^ 

" ' No,' replied his lordship, * only as to its expediency.' 

^^ The queen rejoined, ^ that she had made fewer lords than any of her 
predecessors ;' and added, * Tou see, my lord, that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and the Whigs do all they can to distress me, therefore I must do 
what I can to help myself.' 

^^ I told her majesty, *• That 1 thought it my duty to tell her my appre- 
hensions, as well as to execute her commands.' The queen thanked 
me, and said, ^ That she liked the measure as little as I did, yet found 
not that any one could propose a better expedient.' "* 

' Inedited Letter of the Duchess of Marlborough, Coxe MSS. Masbam was, 
in point of descent, of a very different degree from his wife. He w«»i in fact, 
a remote kinsman of the queen, by legitimate descent fh>m George Plantagenet, 
duke of Clarence, through the illustrious Margaret, countess of Salisbury. He 
was a representative of the ill-fated and persecuted line of Pole. (See Burke s 
Extinct Peerage.) Masham was very poor, being the eighth son of a mined 
oavalier baronet, but his descent rendered his wife eligible to any court odSoe ia 
the gift of the crown. 

■ Lord Dartmouth's Notes on Burnet's Own Times, toI. ri. p. 87. •Ibid. 
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Three peera^ eldest sons were called by writ to the house of lords ia 
this extraordinary creation ; nine commoners made up the twelve peer- 
ages, whose portentous appearance, out of her majesty's pocket, had 
startled lord Dartmouth. 

It has been shown, that the preliminaries of the peace with France 
had been received by the queen as early as October ; but no clause in 
the articles had mentioned her expatriated brother or sister, neither what 
was to become of the queen, her Other's widow, and the English colony 
of emigrants at St. Germains. All the Jacobite?) whose party force in 
England had aided qiieen Anne to break the chains of the family-junta, 
were aghast at this contempt ; and they bitterly blamed and even threat- 
ened the envoy, Mesnager, with bringing on his own head the wrath of 
his monarch, Louis XIV. One of his colleagues, abbe Gualtier, declared, 
^ that if he could but have a private conference with queen Anne, or 
liberty to speak his mind to her, though others were present, he was 
able to give her such an account of the dying expressions of her father, 
James II., in regard to the prince of Wales being really her brother, that 
her majesty could never enjoy the kingdom of heaven without she sur- 
rendered the crown of Great Britain to him whose right it was.'' The 
enthusiasm of the abb^ by no meaus suited the policy of MesnageiC) 
who, according to his own account, forthwith read the poor priest a 
severe private lecture "on his departure from the orthodoxy of the 
Roman-catholic church, by daring to give out that queen Anne, as a 
heretic, could ever enjoy the kingdom of heaven, let her conduct be 
whatsoever it might." * A good proof, if any more were needed, that 
worldly-minded statesmen usually surpass in bigotry the priesthood ; a 
liarder worldling than the diplomatist, Mesnager, cannot easily be found. 
Notwithstanding the brow-beating of his principal, abbe Gualtier tried 
to introduce the subject he had at heart to some of the queen's minis- 
ters ; " but," adds Mesnager, " they would not so much as stay in the 
room when the young king's (James Stuart's) name was mentioned." 
Mesnager was the less anxious to introduce the name of the chevalier, 
even in the secret articles of peace, because he declares that his sove- 
reign, Louis XIV., had used this expression — '^ If queen Anne insists on 
it, you must give him (the chevalier) up to his fortune ; we must not be 
ruined on his account — you understand me?" which last sentence 
the king of France repeated more than once. There is no doubt that 
this general agreement to drop all mention of thequeen's brother greatly 
fiicilitated the progress of the treaty. 

The Jacobite ladies in the queen's household were utterly discontented 
with the manner in which the interest of their prince had been nullified 
in the treaty. Lady Jersey, and perhaps lady Winchelsea, had so much 
to say on the subject to Mesnager, that he thought proper to urge to the 
noble official by whom he was usually introduced to the queen's pre- 
sence, the same arguments that Gualtier had proposed to propound to 
her majesty. On which the nobleman assured him, that if the exhorta- 

> Minutes of Negotiation of M. Mesnager, p. 109. 
TOL.ZII. — 24 
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tKNu were urged to her of her ftther oo hii deedi-hed, ^qoeen Anne 
would have eomethinf feiy pertinent to toswer*". 

Mesneger obeenred, ^ that eo much as this peace waa.diwiieaed hf 
the qoeen, there mnet be eone moment or other when riie mentioned 
her brother, and that nothing conld be more apropos than at each time 
to aik her majesty what her pleasore was, and how she wonld please to 
have him dispose of himsdf ?** 

The nobleman assured him, ^ that although reasonable as w^ as 
natmal, jet he knew not whether it could tie done? but if eueh an 
opportunity presented, he would let him know.*" 

Five or six days passed away, at the end of which time a messsge 
eame to invite M esnsger to sup with that nobleman, supposed by some 
to be the duke of Shrewsbury, by others the duke of Buckingham, but 
evidently a step lower m the peerage. Many dreuBMtinoes point at 
lord Ddawarr.* 

««He told me," said Mesnager, <«<that he had just been diinkii^ tea 
in the apartments of a lady very nBar the queen, [evidently indicating 
lady Bfasham,} which lady had been very freely discussing the lately 
signed preliminaiies of peace, and I think, M. de Mesnager,' continued 
he, ^ that you and her should have a c^erence, for by my fidth the 
women dare say anything P " He then continued repeating the words, 
to Mesnager, of the Jacobite lady. » My lord," said she, ^ I cannot make 
out these dark things you call preUmmaries; I wish you oouU read me 
a lecture of politics upon them." 

^ Lord, madam !" rej^ied Mesnager's friend, continuing the nanativa, 
^you are a better politician than iT" 

^ Not I," answered lady Mashain, ^ I am all in the dark about them." 

^ Cannot you stay till they explain themselves ?" To this she re- 
plied, laughing, ^ We women, you know, my lord, love to come at the 
eclaircissement." 

^ Well, madam, where is your difficulty ?" 

Here she answered, softly, ^^ Why, what is it you mean to do with the 
pretender ? — so. Monsieur Mesnager, you know, he is called among our 
people, and sometimes not by his worst enemies, if company be present*^ 

The noble lord, who does not seem to be the most valiant of his 
species, here added to Mesnager, ^ that he was not a little startled, for 
there were not less than three ladies present, but all belonging to the 
royal household." 

The lady then proposed that some ambignity should be left in the 
article which guaranteed the succession to the line of Hanover, and thai 
by a verbal agreement the queen and Louis XJV. should construe it their 
own way, if they saw occasion. It seenis that this righteous mode of 
arranging difficulties had already been proposed by Mesnager, and his 
noble informer assured him ^ that the coincidence very much struck him 
as if the lady and himself had previously compared notes," which could 

' l^nutes of Negotiation of M. Mesnager, p. 254 to 260. 

' According to SwiA's Journal, this nobleman had succeeded lord Jersey as 
lord-chamberlain of the household ; be mentions him in a diaooatented i 
** as one who would do no good to any partj.*' 
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not have been the case, as lady Masham was at that time unknown to 
the French envoy. With some passion, she continued alluding to the 
unfortunate James Stuart : ^ Will ye drive him about the world as a 
vagabond ? — will ye oblige the king of France to do nothing for him ? — 
w Jl ye ruin him here, too ? — and will ye have the queen starve her own 
brother?' 

To this remonstrance, the nobleman told Mesnager he replied, ^^ 1 did 
not think she was so serious as I found she was,'' that ^^ I believed she 
would allow 1 was for starving no one, but she also knew on what 
ticklish terms we stood in England, as our enemies wanted nothing more 
to let loose the mob upon us, but to say we were for bringing in the 
pretender.'^ 

^ Lord P' said the lady, half merrily, ^^ what a parcel of statesmen the 
queen has here ! Why, it is no wonder that the queen herself is so 
frightened, every now and then, at the Whigs, when all you men are so 
&int-hearted ? If ever the young gentleman does come here, as I don't 
question but he will, I hope he will call ye all to account for a parcel 
of " 

*^ Cowards and defectors," subjoined the nobleman; ^^you had as 
good, my lady, have spoken it out — ^perhaps we should not be such 
cowards, if the queen would be advised." 

** Here my lord broke off the discourse," says Mesnager, " and on my 
pressing him to go on, he owned the conversation became wholly serious, 
and of a turn that would compromise his liberty or life ; besides," he 
continued, ^ the queen came into the room and interrupted us." ^ 

Of course, the astute French diplomatist became the more eager to 
know what passed after queen Anne was made a party, in a discussion 
so nearly concerning her royal dignity, and after due entreaty, his in- 
formant continued, ^^ that at the moment the Jacobite lady was exclaiming 
against the chevalier being left to the mercy of the Dutch, to be starved, 
or worse — adding louder than usual, ^ Can you think, my lord, but the 
queen must have many thoughts of this kind ? can she be easy regarding 
her own brother ?' 

^^ Just as she repeated the word ' brother,' the queen came into the 
room. ^ What!' said her majesty to the lady Masham, ^are you always 
talking politics ?' 

** ' Lord, madam,' replied the lady, merrily, ' here's my lord' — ^naming 
him to the queen — ^ turned Whig.' 

** ' I cannot think that,' observed her majesty. 

^ ^ He's turned cruel and barbarous ; and that,' exclaimed the lady, ^ is, 
I think, the same thing.' 

** * What is the matter ?' asked the queen. 

^^Nay, madam, it is all before your majesty in the fine new prelimi« 
naries here.' " 

By which it may be supposed that some copies had been printed, or 
circulated, among the ministers and officials of the palace ; it is certain 

* Minutes by Mesnager. 
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that they were disfemiiiited over the epinitiy. ia a very few ho«n tfter 
the queen had announced her approval, at her topper at Windsor GMtle. 

M The preliminatwe have heen the diapute," eonturaed the lady to the 
queen. ^ I tell my lord« here, that they are ao worded that they will 
neither let your majeaty do anything for a certatu permmt or do it them- 
aelves ! I sbppoee they would he nd of him at any rate! I wish they 
wcHild tell yoQ< majesty what to do with him ?" 

The answer of /Ume is too-chamcteiistic of her mode of thinking and 
phraseology to permit a donbt that ahe nttered the very wdids. 

^ I ean never get one of them eo much as to wgmk of him," said the 
qneen, *^or to answer vu a fuutium about him— and I donH praan thenii 
out I hope they will do as ^eosies thein^ 

The nobleman who namted this .jeztraoidinary aerae to Meanager, 
here thought proper to interpoee, and without noticing the ramariuUe 
words the queen had uttoed, made a diversion in her fiivour, by address- 
ing the Jacobite lady : ^ Madam, you complain of the ministers doing 
a^ing in that affiur ; perhaps you do not know what is ofisnid by some 
persons at this very time V^ 

M Not I, indeed," replied the lady; ^all things are so locked i^> with 
my lord-treasurer (Harley, earl of Oxford) that we hear nothUig. Lord- 
treasurer is so vncomimimicahU that all the queen herself gels from hia 
amounts to little more than, ^ Be easy, madam — be easy! thkhgs in goieial 
goweUr" 

The nobleman then told Mesnager that he addressed to the queen 
* these words : 

^ Madam, your majesty knows that M. Mesnager is still in town ; he 
desires nothing more than to talk freely to you of this matter [viz., of 
the affairs of her brother,] It is quite true, as lady Masham says, that 
your ministers are afraid of meddling with it; he says, ^that he has 
something of very great importance to offer about it, and thinks it hard 
that, after the preliminaries of peace are settled, no one will give him an 
audience on the rest.' If your majesty will he pleased to hear him, 
here is lady Masham, would be the best plenipotentiary in this a&ir. 
Pll bring Monsieur Mesnager to wait upon her here in her apartments.'^ 

^^ With all my heart," returned the lady, ^ If her majesty here will 
give me leave ? I won't be afraid as all your politicians are, so that yon 
neither dare speak nor hear !" 

^^ I think," observed the queen, ^^ there can be no harm in this any 
more than in the preliminaries, to hear what they ofier ?" 

^This was the conclusion of the dialogue," continued Mesnager^s 
informant, adding, significantly, ^^ I doubt not that the next time I seethe 
queen, she will ask, ^ If I have brought you, and where you are ?' for 
she seems mighty willing to talk of the business." * 

'^I told him," resumes Mesnager, in commenting on the discourse 
with the queen, '^ that he had done me only justice in telling the queen 
that 1 desired nothing more than to talk freely of that affitir, [the dettina- 
Hon of the pretender^] and as the women had so much more courage 

> Minutes of Negotiation by M. Mesnager, p. 360 to p. 266. 
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than the men, I ehonld be as glad of a female plenipotentiary as of any 
other. Only I desired the favour of being called to a conference as soon 
as possible, because the time drew near when I must be gone, as the 
king of France had done me tlie honour of naming me for one of the 
plenipotentiaries at the approaching treaty to be held at Utrecht." 

The nobleman replied ^^ that he was in earnest in naming lady Masham 
to Mesnager, for in truth for his own part he did not care to venture ; 
as for the women, they feared nobody, and that whatever was said to her 
would be soonest carried to the queen. 

^ Nay,'' he added, ^ perhaps you may sometimes see the queen herself 
on the occasion.'' 

^ It was not long," continues Mesnager,^ ^ afler this, that he carried 
me to court, where I followed him through several apartments. At last, 
we were stopped by the queen chancing to pass out of her drawing- 
room into her closet. We paid our obeisances to her majesty, and 
passed on. At length, we came to a room where was a table by the 
fire, and a large easy chair, and a table with two candles and some loose 
cards upon it. I found that this was the apartment of the lady I was to 
meet, that there had been some ladies at cards when the queen came in, 
on which the ladies all fled, that the queen had sat some time there, and 
had only just come away when we met her. The lady I was to meet 
with was attend%g the queen, but her majesty seeing his lordship and I 
going on to these apartments, had sent that lady to meet us, by whom 
we were found in possession of her chamber. When her ladyship en- 
tered, my noble introducer, I perceived, paid her the greatest respect, 
which, though it gave me no light as to her name or quality, yet it im- 
ported that she was a person fit for me to talk with," meaning on the 
subject under discussion between the sovereigns of Great Britain and 
France. 

^ After some discourse," continues Mesnager, ^* my friend presented 
me to her, and told her ^ that I was the gentleman in commission from 
the king of France, so that she might put confidence in all that I should 
say, and that the court at St. Germains were very anxious about the 
share they should have in the negotiations as to the chevalier' 

" The lady interrupted him, saying, * Pray, my lord, do not call him 
by that barbarous name ! Call him by anything but that and pretender P 

^ * I'll call him by no name that shall ofiend you,' replied the noble- 
man ; ^ indeed, I cannot talk of him at all. I refer the whole to this 
honourable person and yourself.' 

^ With that she turned to me (Mesnager), and told me that she should 
be glad to have a little discourse with me on that head. ^ Lord !' ex- 
claimed she, * how shy these politic people are of one another : they are 
frighted at shadows ; for my part, I fear nothing. I '11 hear whatever 
you can say, sir ; and do whatever I can for him. Call him by what 
name you will,' continued she, ' is he not our queen's brother ? I know 
him by that name, or not at all.' 

" And with these words she made me sit down. My lord, who con- 

* Minutes of Negotiation by M. Mesnager, p. 260 to p. 200. 
24* 
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ducted me, withdrew amoiig eonie hdiefl wlio were pbjiqf cirde m iht 
next room, end," contiBoee Heeaagerf ^ I fimnd msnreir doae whh liit 
lady Maaham. 

^ I was at a loaa how to eommenee, but she aoon let me know thtt 
she expected no ceremooy." Probably^ the lady-fdeDipoteotiaiy ioia- 
gioed 4hat the French envoy panaed ont of doubt regafding her qudMh 
cations for the important office with which ^e liad been in?eated« far 
she added, with some tact: ^l know well what yon have been doiof 
here, Monsienr, for 1 hsTe been idwaya with the queen when my loia 

' has given her majesty an account, of the private discoones yoa 

two have lud, for this ia the room into which the queen nlwtya rMreatcd 
to hear it.' The kdy then relate to ibe several heada (^ourdiacoonei, 
which convinced me thai what she said was true." 

The venemtion excited in the French envoy, by this infermatiaB, wai 
excessive ; aAer rising and making the confidante of the queen a saiB* 
cient number of court-bows, he ofiered to show her his predentisb. 
Lady Masham aeemed to have been embamssed by the offidonsness of 
the man. 

^No; by no means,'' she replied; ^ J am no plenipotentiary, bat 1 
know the meaning of our interview is, that we should talk of t^Mpoor 
distressed branch of the royal fiunily in exile in your eonntiy. fPe an 
very anxious about him." || 

^ Madam," refdied Hesnager, ^ the chief of what I have in comaut- 
aion from the lun^ my master, is to know what is her majettyh plea- 
sure to have done m this case." 

^And we are at the greatest loss aboul it imaginable," said lady 
Masham ; <^ toe must not appear to have the least concern about him ; 
Ufe know that the Whigs will oblige us to push at his destruction, if 
possible.^' 

^ But, Madam," returned Mesnager, ^ the king hopes you will not go 
to such a length ?" 

Upon which she drew a little table which stood by her nearer, and 
desired him to sit down, for the polite envoy had risen from the seat 
where she had first established him, in order to perform all the bows 
and homages he deemed due to the confidante of queen Anne. 

^ With the most obliging freedom,'' continues Mesnager, ^ this lady 
told me, ^ that she was glad to have an opportunity to converse with me 
on this tender subject — for all the ministers were afraid to speak of it, 
even in private to the queen herself; but if I thought fit to communicate 
to her, what I was charged with on this head, she could assure me she 
should not be so shy, but would place the statement before her majesty."' 

The chicanery regarding the interpretation of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion-clause in the articles of peace was all the French envoy had to pro- 
pose, and this was little to the satisfaction of the favourite of queen Anne. 
The cunning diplomatist urged the lady, in the name of her sovereign, 
to make some communication respecting her wishes in regard to the dis- 

' Probably Jersey, for he had been the principal negotiator, until death with- 
drew him, suddenly, from the treaty, in August, 1711. 
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inherited heir of Great Britain, and the lady, with more candour than 
beseemed a stateswoman, urged the helplessness of her royal mistress 
and the cruelty of the case. 

Two points Mesnager submitted to her consideration. The first was 
framing the article of peace, which treated of the succession in that am- 
biguous manner, ^^ that it should refer to the house of Hanover or to the 
chevalier St. George, as queen Anne and Louis XIV. might hereafter de- 
termine ;'' the other was, ^^ that the chevalier might, when obliged to 
withdraw from France, be settled in some country, or state, at a conve- 
nient distance both from France and Ensland.^ 

*' These,'' observed the queen's confidante, when taking leave of Mes- 
nager, ^^are difficult points," and she added ^^ that she must take time to 
think of them, but she would have another conference in a day or two." 

The lady then called the noble lord " who," observes Mednager, " was 
Vintroducieur d^ambassadeurs for that time, to go out with me." 

In the interview which succeeded in the course of three days between 
lady Masham and Mesnager, they discussed the same points in every 
possible manner, and the artful negotiator led the lady to the considera- 
tion of Lorraine, or some place on the Rhine, as the future abode of the 
chevalier. 

Lady Masham, who seemed to state &ct8 with single-heartedness 
enough, gave the following picture of the position of her royal mistress, 
of which no one can deny the historical accuracy. 

'' It is," she said, ^ the present unhappiness of the queen to possess 
the throne of her brother, to which she had no other claim than what 
the political measures had made legal, and in some sort necessary. But 
this, she added, ^^ she truly believ^, gave her majesty oftentimes secret 
uneasiness. Nor was it all the misfortune. By the same necessity of 
state she was obliged, not only against her disposition, but even against 
her principles, to promote the continuance of her usurpation, not only 
beyond her own life, but for ever." 

To this statement lady Masham did not add, (for perhaps she did not 
know the fact), that the severest sting in the conscience of queen Anne 
must have been her participation in, artd perhaps original invention of, 
the vile falsehoods which were more injurious to her brother than the 
inevitable necessity of excluding him from the throne of Great Britain, 
on account of his adherence to his father's religion. For there is dig^ 
nity in suffering for conscience' sake, which is reverenced by the whole 
world ; and if James Stuart wore no crown, he was at the same time 
exempt from the cares and anguish of royalty, which had weighed, from 
time immemorial, peculiarly heavy on his race. Yet be had been 
doomed, even before his birth, to the scorn of the world as an impostor, 
and at the same time is very gravely reproached for inheriting the fate 
of the Stuarts, as their representative, by his contemporary historians, 
though they would neither allow him to have been the son of his father 
nor his mother. 

Lady Masham continued, authorized as she then was, to speak in her 
royal mistresses name, as follows — 

^ What an inexpressible satisfiiGtion it would be to her majestjr to see 
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herself delivered from the fatal necessity of doing so much wrong ; and 
if it could be possible, with safety to the religion and liberties of her 
subjects, to have her brother restored to his rights, at least aAer her de- 
cease, if it could not be done before. It was true, the queen did not see 
her way clearly through this, and it seemed next to impossible, for the 
rage and aversion of the greatest part of the common people to the re- 
turn of her brother had grown to such a height ^ Nay," continued 
lady Masham, ^^ the queen found it impossible to enter on any treaty of 
peace, without entering at the same time into the strongest engagements 
possible for confirming the succession to the house of Hanover. A 
things" added she, ^^ that I am sure is all our aversions." 

Mesnager, according to his own account, made some very lengthy and 
double-minded replies to these representations; he, however, led the 
ideas of the favourite, and consequently of the queen, to concur with his 
previously expressed recommendation of Lorraine as the best place of 
retreat for the exiled prince ; likewise he agreed with lady Masham on a 
mode of correspondence, and promised to fumbh a cipher and key for 
their communications.* 

Mesnager entreated that their final interview might be the succeeding 
evening, because it was more than time that he should be in France* as 
her majesty's plenipotentiaries were already named, and would be at 
Utrecht before he could possibly receive his monarch's instructions, and 
give him personally an account of this negotiation. 

Accordingly, the third and last interview with lady Masham took 
place the following evening. The discussion was chiefiy an interchange 
of compliments; her ladyship told the French envoy, ^'that she was 
charged to let him know how well he was with the queen, and how 
agreeable it was to her majesty to hear that he was appointed by his 
royal masteri Louis XIV., as one of iiis plenipotentiaries at Utrecht." 

^^ Lady Masham then went to her cabinet, and calling me to come to 
her," says the French envoy, " she took out of a purse of crimson vel- 
vet made up like a case, and fastened with a gold clasp, her majesty's 
picture set round with diamonds. I started back a little, and prepared 
to receive it on my knee, which she understood immediately, but would 
not suffer me." 

^' For, sir," she said, ^^ 1 do not tell you that the queen of Great Britain 
presents you this miniature, but be assured by it how satisfactory your 
visits have been, and how much honour I think it to hand this present 
to you ?" 

" After this I took my leave," pursues Mesnager, " wondering much 
within myself that such a mean character should be attributed to this 
lady, as some have made public; but I must add, that she seemed to me 
as worthy of the favour of the queen as any woman I have ever con- 
verged with in my life." * 

So ended these remarkable scenes between the favourite lady of queen 
Anne and the envoy of Louis XIV. ; notwithstanding some discrepancies, 

' ^k>nle letters which passed between Uiem are appended to the " Minutes :** 
they are thorouKhly destitute of interest or inlbrtnation. 
' Minutei of Negotiation by Mesnager, p. 280 — 290. 
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there are coincidences between the despatches of the marquis de Torcy, 
the minister of Louis XIV. and this narrative, which render it, in the 
main, worthy of historical credit. 

Meanager departed to France next day, held his conference with Louis 
XIV^ and joined the congress at Utrecht, as a French plenipotentiary, 
January 18, 1712. 

One of the most remarkable features of the new administration was, 
that tlie queen had appointed a clergyman as her principal palace-minis- 
ter, by placing the privy-seal in the hands of Dr. John Robinson, bishop 
of Bristol. It was likewise her wish that, through the agency of a pre- 
late of the church of England, her war- wearied people should receive 
ihe blessings of peace. It was the first instance of a church-of-£ngIand 
clergyman holding any office in the government since the reign of 
Charles L' An odd circumstance marked the appointment of bishop 
Robinson, lord-privy-seal, to negotiate the peace at Utrecht; — in his 
short voyage between England and the Low Countries, he experienced 
a very extraordinary loss : he lost New-Year's Day, the New-Year's 
Day of 1712; for he set sail on the 29th of December, Old Style, and 
he found himself aftef two days' prosperous voyage at his journey's end, 
considerably advanced in the month of January ; for the congress at 
Utrecht reckoned, like all the Christian world except England and Rus- 
sia, by the New Style. The incident is touched upon in his Windsor 
Prophecy, with humorous quaintness, by Swift, who declared that when 
the holy plenipotentiary — 

" Shall not see New-year's Day in all that year, 
Then let old England make good cheer : 
Windsor and Bristow* then shall be 
Joined together in the Low Countree. 
Then shall the tall black Daventry bird 
Speak against peace full many a word." 

The earl of Nottingham's tall, dark person is here designated by the 
illusion to his family name of Finch. It seems he was still most ve- 
hement against peace. 

The ratification of the peace of Utrecht, perhaps the most trite subject 
in modern history, cannot occupy much room in these pages, although 
its heavy memory has been awakened from the sleep into which its own 
ineffiible dulness had consigned it, together with the works of its con- 
temporary historians for nearly a century, by the cry lately raised in its 
Dame against the marriage of the duke of Montpensier and the second 
daughter of Spain. 

* It is true that archbishop Tennison had been named as one of the nine re- 
lents repeatedly, in the absences of William IIL, but he took little part in go- 
vernment. 

' Dr. Robinson was dean of Windsor, as well as bishop of Bristol, and the 
peace-congress of Uuecht was of course held in the Low Countries. 
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1712, despite of all impediments.' Leicester House, Leicester-square, 
was the abode assigned to prince Eugene by her majesty.' 

" He was not to see the queen till six this evening," wrote Swift, 
January 7th. ^^ I hope and believe he comes too late to do the Whig 
cause any good. I went at six to see him at court, but he was gone iu 
to the queen, and when he came out, Mr. Secretary St. John, who in- 
troduced him to her majesty, walked so near him, that he quite screened 
him witk his great periwig." 

The wig costume of the court of the royal Anne was, throughout his 
visit, a source of no little tribulation to Eugene of Savoy : the eclipse 
of his person, by the flowing periwig of Mr. Secretary St John, was the 
least of his mortifications. He was very soon made sensible that her 
Britannic majesty had taken ofience at his venturing into her august pre- 
sence without being adorned in one of these formidable appendages. 
Eugene of Savoy had committed this outrage knowingly and wilfully ; 
for Hoffman, his imperial master's resident minister, had solemnly warned 
him of the result before he entered the presence-chamber at St James's 
— ^ That queen Anne could not abide any one that was presented to her 
without a full-bottomed periwig, whereas his wig was a tied-up wig." 

The prince, who was already in the royal ante-chamber, exclaimed, 
^M know not what to do ; 1 never had a long periwig in my life, and I 
have sent to all my valets and footmen to know whether any of them 
have one, that I might borrow it, but not one has such a thing." ' He 
spoke with impatience and contempt, which being duly reported to queen 
Anne, increased her indignation at the intrusion of a tie-wig. The poor 
queen was, in truth, most unwilling to receive, yet dared not decline, the 
visit of this unwelcome guest Forced to treat him publicly with every 
demonstration of respect, and to order the preparation of costly gifls for 
his acceptance, yet Anne, in private, gave many indications of sadness 
and suUcnness, and vented her temper to her familiar friends, by cap- 
tious remarks on his dress, especially concerning the improper species 
of periwig which the Italian hero audaciously carried into her august 
presence. 

The beauty of prince Eugene was not sufSciently remarkable to au- 
thorize the queen's extreme solicitude respecting the outward adorn- 
ments ; for Swift adds to his description of her warlike visitor : " I saw 
prince Eugene at court to-day ; he is plaguy yellow, and literally ugly 
besides." * 

Tiie queen was, soon af\er, taken with a fit of gout, kept from chapel 
all Sunday, and was supposed to be politically indisposed. ^^ If the 
queen's gout increases, it will spoil sport," wrote Swift ; " for prince 
Eugene has two fine suits made up against her birth-day, and her ma- 
jesty is to present him then with a sword worth 4000/., the diamonds 
set transparent." 

The queen's recovery, however, enabled her to keep this remarkable 

* Cunningham's History of England, vol. iL p. 402. 

• Swift's Journal, Feb. 1711-12. 

■Swift's Journal, January 7, 1711-13; likewise Ccrrefpondenoe. 
«Ibid., 1711-12. 
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birth-day according to the sfdendid prefMuitions nnde for its ( 
All the Whig officials, iadiea and lorda, iiad beaa dfetrod oat ef tin 
court-places, in pursuance of Swift's recent advice, aind the new occu- 
pants were to be prseented to her on their i4>pointaienta. ^ The ?iee- 
chamberiain told me," wrote Swift, "^^a few days previoosly, that ladj 
Rialton, Marlborou^'s eldest daughter, had yeeterday resigned her ea- 

Sloymient of lady of the bedfchamber, and that lady Jane Hyde, lord 
lochester's daughter (a migh^ pretty giil^ is to sncoeed. JUly Sun- 
derland, the second Manb<»ough daughter, is to reskn in a drn^ar twa" 
Next day, the journal continues: ** It is not jady Jane Ifyde who hai 
succeeded lady Rialton as the qlieen's bed-«h|UBiber lady, but her anat, 
lady Catherine Hyde, daughter ^ the laie lord Rochester, the qucea^ 
uncle.'' 

Prince Eugene himself was not so indiflerent in regud to w%»as he 
chose to affirm. In a letter of lord Galway, (written with his left haadf 
because his right had been cut ofl^ clean as. with a rasor, in hir late dis- 
astrous Spanish campaign,) he speaks as. if prince Eugteme had bsoi 
making the most elaborate toilet in Chrtstendon, in order to coogiata- 
late queen Anne on her birth-day-^-perhaps to ohUterate the di^gnst aad 
displeasure with wbich her Britannic rn^esty had snrr eyed 'jhis tle-w^ 
at his first presentation. 

Loks Oakwat to Lamx Rvssbuu^ 

«BoQkl^,[nil.] 
*« I thank your ladyship for the newi yon seftd. Let prince finveoe'be nsvwio 

carefull of getting fine cloaks and a fine wigg, I believe he Will not make lo 
good a figure in the assembly as he would at the bead of an army, though he is 
capable of making a good figure anywhere. I believe the spectators will miss 
the two ladies that have quitted, but especially my lady Sunderland.*' 

The two ladies alluded to by lord Galway were the fair daughters of 
the handsome duke and duchess of Marlborough ; they manifested no 
more active enmity to their formerly indulgent royal mistress than per- 
versely depriving her of the splendour of their charms at her Tory 
drawing-room ; they seem to have been persuaded by their flatterers that 
the queen's receptions would be utterly extinguished without them. 
The manner in which the discarded fiiction showed their contempt is 
thus described : 

"•The lords and ladies," wrote Swift, "have all their fine clothes 
ready against the queen's birth-day to-morrow. 1 saw several mighty 
fine, and I hope there will be a great appearance, in spite of that spiteful 
French fashion of the Whiggish ladies not to come, which they have all 
resolved, to a woman. I hope it will spirit the queen more against them 
than ever." 

It seems that important birth-day of the queen passed ofiT with grcst 
ecleUj notwithstanding the angry secession of the Marlborough beauties 
and their faction. Prince Eugene, at the same drawing-room, presented 

' Copied, by permission, from the collection of his grace the duke of Devon- 
shire. Lady Russell Was not the celebrated Rachel, who had been daad loine 
years. 
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Iu8 ftiniable person before queen Anne, respectfully enveloped in a fuU- 
boUomed wig of proper court proportions. ^ Her majesty did not give 
him the diamond sword, worth four thousand pounds, with all the world 
looking oD, as expected. The gift was made privately before the cour- 
tiers were admitted ; no one was by when her majesty gave the sword 
to prince Eugene, excepting her lord-chamberlain.'' 

^ I went to dine at lord Masham's at three that day," wrote Swift, 
^and mi^t all the company just coming from court (out of St. James's 
Palace)— a mighty crowd — ^they stayed long for their coaches. I had 
an opportunity of seeing several lords and ladies of my acquaintance in 
their fineries." Lady Ashburnham (the beautiful daughter of the duke 
ofOrroond)' was considered the belle of that brilliant birth-day. 

The Marlborough ladies occupied a window in St. James's palace, 
commanding a view of the whMe brilliant scene; to show their dis- 
respect and indifierence to the royal birthday, they sat, in the sight of 
all the court, in their morning wrappers. Lady Wharton, who was of 
their party, not contented with this passive defiance to her majesty, sal*- 
lied out, all in her undress (looking hideously ugly, according to Swift's 
taste), amidst the noble crowd then waiting at St. James's gates until 
their coachmen and running footmen had fought their way up with their 
separate carriages. Among the melee was a new chariot, which cost the 
owner 950/. ; ^ the mob huzzaed it as much as they did prince Eugene," 
says Swift. 

The same evening her majesty was present at one of her fevourite 
musical entertainments, consisting of selections from the newly intro- 
duced operas ; she was much better the next day, afler her exertions ; 
and Swift, who has commemorated her proceedings on this occasion, 
"lamented that she now took little exercise." By the way, lady 
Masham and her kinsman Harley are said to have first gained her ma- 
jesty^s favour by their attention to her taste for concerts." 

Among these gay reminiscences of queen Anne's Tory birth-day, ru- 
mours existed that a formidable current of events was rolling beneath 
its courtly splendours. Prince Eugene, all agreed, arrived for the pur- 
pose of obstructing the peace. But he is likewise accused of being the 
leader of a formidable conspiracy against the queen.^ His advice being 
to the duke of Marlborough to suborn the bands of ruffians called Mo- 
hocks, to scour the streets by night, and strike terror in the populace 
5r whom the queen was beloved^ to set fire to London in different 
aces, especially the palace of St. James's, where the queen then lodged, 
when the guards on duty were commanded by an officer in the Whig 

* Swifl mentions the untimely death of this lovely young woman, a few weeks 
afterwards, with more feeling than he is supposed capable of expressing. The 
deep grief of the duke, her father, seemed infectious. 

'Cunningham's History of Great Britain. The fact that they organized such 
entertainments for queen Anne is very likely, but is only preserved by this au- 
tbor, although Abigail Masham's taste for music, as well as mimicry, is once 
mentioned by her cousin of Marlborough's manuscripts; likewise that her bro- 
ther, Jack Hill, sang well, and was a good mimic. 

* Coxe MSS., Brit Museum. 
TOL.XII. — 25 T 
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iaterett ; that Mailboroagh, at the head of die gnirfti ahoold eena the 
Tower, the Baak, and pablic oflfeaa, make the queen pneooer, and bjr 
terror force her t6 sun warranta for inquiry into the JeeoUte eorrea- 
pondence of Abigail Masham* BpUnfffiroke, &c^ pat them to death, and 
force her to diMolve parliament. There ta," aara Coze, <*iio evideoee 
of the truth of these intentions but the letters or Pinnkec the Jaeobite.^ 

Such may be tlie case, but the eonterapomry a s sert ione (^ Plnnket us 
ccmfirmed by much collateral evidence, which Biay be gathered from 
historians even 6[ the Whig party^ besides the current report that nisay 
of the leaders of the Whig fiKstion were personaUv engaged in nocturail 
acts of violence. Among others, it is said that Thomas Bomet, the pro- 
fligate son of the bishop,' was publicly pointed out as the moat nii- 
ehierous amongst the Mohock ruffians. 

The mysterious alarms concerning Ihe Mohocks were likewise so* 
companied by superstitious 'terrors. According to a eodtempoiaiy, 
Alexander CSunningham,* ^ these erH-doers were nefv seen in dayiigbt; 
nay, many persons averred they were nevelr seen at dl, yet they toi^ 
ment^ women and children, or helpless and infirm meOf whom thej 
caught in the streetti at night Great talk of marvellous dreama and the 
appearance of demons and spirits, witches and hags was prevalent h 
is supposed these fdlies were deliberately invented to divan the tboughti 
of the people from the negotiations of peace that were then proeieeding.^ 
However that may be« party rage broke into madness at thia junctnie; 
vor-mobs and peace*mobs traversed the streets of London^ snd a verj 
tragic event tooli place in consequence. ^ As prince Eugerie^ nephew 
was passing along the streets, and rashly encountering some of the mein 
and furious rabble, he was so roughly handled by them that he fell sick 
and died.'" Not long af\er this accident, prince Eugene had his fore- 
well audience of the queen, and withdrew from this country, March 13^ 
wisliing perhaps that he had permitted the islanders to- settle their dis- 
putes without his interference. 

In the spring of 1712, lioyd the bishop of Worcester, then an aged 
man, demanded an audience of queen Anne, and, with much mystery, 
said, ^ that he thought it his duty to acquaint her that the city of Rome 
would be utterly destroyed by fire, and the church of Rome extinct in 
less than four years* and that if her majesty would have the patience to 
listen to him, he would prove it beyond all contradiction." The queen 
made an appointment with him in the forenoon of the next day. A 
great Bible was sent for, which was all the bishop of Worcester said he 
required. He brought the queen's aged tutor, Gompton, bishop of Lon- 
don, with him. The queen ordered the duke of Shrewsbury, Barley 

' SwiA's Journal. The reverend liistorian was not felicitous in the repntatino 
and conduct of his sons. Thomas Barnet, all parties agree, was a daring repro- 
bate ; although, in times when party influence carried all before it, be subse- 
quently adorned the bench. Among his other exploits, sir Walter Scott affirms 
that he wrote the witty Jacobite song on his own fathers death, oommepciny— 
*< The fiends were all brawlini^ 
When Burnet descending." 
* Cunningham's History of Grsat Britain^ vol. ir, pp. 401, 408. 'lUd. 
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lord Oxford, lord Dartmouth,* and her fiiTourite physician. Dr. Arbnth- 
act, to be present at this exposition of prophecy. The ancient bishop, 
then upwards of eighty years of age, showed great memory and inge- 
nuity in his quotations and application of texts; but unfortunately, the 
earl of Oxford diflering with him, though most civilly, as to the inter- 
pretation of one, the bishop fell into a violent rage, and turning to the 
queen exclaimed, ^^ So says your treasurer, but God says otherwise, 
whether he like it or no V* The queen, seeing the bishop both angry 
and very rude, thought the best way of deciding the dispute was to call 
for her dinner. The bishop, however, went on before the queen could 
make her retreat. He said intemperately, ^^ that if he did not know what 
was truth, he was a very unfit person to be trusted with explaining the 
gospels, and therefore desired the queen to dispose of his bishopric to 
some person of greater abilities, if what he said did not prove true ;" 
then bending forward, he spoke some words to the queen m a very low 
voice, that no one might hear but her majesty, who told lord Dartmouth 
afterwards that the bishop said, ^^ that when four years were expired, the 
Saviour would reign personally on the earth for a thousand years."' 

The outbreak of fanatical rage in the revolutionary bishop Lloyd, was 
in all probability excited by his political jealousy of an envoy, then at 
queen Anne's court, soliciting some relief for the distressed and de- 
pressed members of the episcopal church of Scotland. And the report 
went that queen Anne had at heart the restoration of Scottish episco- 
pacy — not only to toleration, but to some part of the subsistence of 
which William III. had deprived them.' James Anderson, who had 
written on this subject, was presented to her majesty with the ostensible 
object of showing her some very fine seals and ancient charters which 
he had collected. The queen looked at them as graciously as if she 
had known their uses, and seemed to be greatly delighted with them ; 
then, turning to lord Oxford, said, ^^ It was her wish that something 
might be done for Mr. Anderson." His lordship replied, "Tliat her 
majesty need not press him to take care of that gentleman, for he was 
the man he designed, out of regard to his great knowledge, to distinguish 
in a particular manner.^' The distinction proved, however, nothing but 
a request to sit for his picture, that it might take its place in the Har- 
leian collection of resemblances of celebrated men. Such was by no 

* He relates thid scene in his Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. i. p. 327. 
•Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. i. p. 327. He lived to see the futility of 

his prophecies. He had been .ft fanatical dissenter of the times of the civil wars. 

• Most of the documentary historians of this period, among others, Lockhart of 
Camwath, mention the consternation and distress of the Scotch when they found 
that the country was not relieved from the tithet of the Episcopalian church, but 
that the dues of the bishops, &c., were granted by William III. to partisans who 
had aided him in attaining his ambitious ends. Thus, although the church was 
overthrown, the Scotch were not relieved from its payments, but were in worse 
case than before ; for the church clergy spent their incomes among them, but 
the grantees were absentees, who took the money out of the country, and ex- 
acted rigorously the rack-rent from every one. Scotland was still snffering much 
from this cause, in the reign of queen Anne. — Lockhart of Carnwath, vol. i. 
p. 367. 
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meaiur the intentkm of the ofteen, for as AnderagD had impofmihed his 
fortune by hii hiatoiical coUecUons, which would have been othorwise 
ioet to the wodid^ she had deeigned for him mote aolid remaiieiatioii, in 
place or pensioD.' . 

Another anecdote of qneen Annoi eonnected with literatore, com pi ii e i 
all that can be quoted eoneemiog any peraonal iotereat ahe took in it 
In all anch inatancea, unlike her grandlather Ghariea I^ or other rdi- 
tivea of the Stuart line, ahe never uaed any judgment of her own, bot 
referred to that of oihera. 

The tn«edy of '^ Maiy qnera of Seota,*' had been writtea twoitjr 
yeara, by John Banka, but had been rejected in the reigna of Willltm 
and Mary, by the master of the rerda, who aaw political apectrei io 
every one of the drmmatis permmm. The queen at hat heud of it from 
one of her literary noblea, and requeated him to read it, and give her 
hia qiinion of the dangera the play contained. He aaaored & qucea 
the compoaition ^waa every way an innocent jHCce," on which the 
queen heradf gave orders to her lord-chamberlain for ita pefformanee.' 

The unexpected death of qneen Anne^ younger siater at St. Germains, 
it is said, occasioned her migeaty an acceaa of grief, which aha felt mora 
acutelv than anything which had befidlen her aince the douh of ho* coa- 
aort, George of Denmark. The queen showed lord Dartmouth a letter 
addreaaed to her, which Louis XIV. had written throughout with hii 
own hand, announcing to her the death of the young princess, Louiia 
Stuart, her aiater, in which the king had represented tier aa a most ex- 
alted character. The death of the rair young princess made a sensatioa 
in Great Britain which can be little appreciated in these days. Lord 
Godolphin, who had always the earliest intelligence from France, sent 
his confidential agent, Richard Hill, to lord Dartmouth, with the news, 
adding this observation, ^ that it was the very worst that ever came to 
England." ^ Why does he think so ?'^ asked lord Dartmouth. ^ Be- 
cause,^' replied his informant, ^ if anything had happened to the brother, 
and this admirable young princess had been spared, queen Anne would 
have sent for her and married her to a prince George^ who could hare 
no pretensions during her life ; and this measure would have pleased 
every honest man in 3ie realm, and made an end of all disputes in fu- 
ture."* 

Queen Anne was destined to see every expectation for the continua- 
tion of the English succession by her near relativea vanish before the 
inexorable fiat of death. Perhaps the country would have permitted 
this youngest daughter of their royal line to have retained her religion 
as the former queen-consorts had done, if she had been married to a 
Lutheran prince \ yet there was no reason to suppose that she would 
have been less firm in its ritual than her brother; she must, therefore, 
have been very unhappy in England. Some consciousness of the worldly 

> Lockhart of Carawatb, vol. i. p. 371. *CoHey Gibber's Apology, 318. 

' Lord Dartmouth must mean FrtderiCy fktber of our George III^ the eldest sod 
of George, hereditary prince of Hanover, (George IL) Frederic was ten years 
younger than the princess. 

* Lord. Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Timei, voL vi. p. 1 13. 
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conflicts that peradventure had awaited her if she had survived, must 
have inspired her with the remarkable satisfaction with which she wel- 
c<)med death in the very flower of her existence.* 

The lamentations of all degrees of the English people for this young 
princess' (of whom even Burnet gives a high character) were incon- 
sistent enough, since she was as Arm in her obnoxious faith as her bro- 
ther; and the only crime he had committed, to account for the hatred 
and abuse with which he was pursued, was his difierence of religion. 
A large portion of the people, it is true, believed the absurd falsehood, 
in regard to his spurious birth, which queen Anne herself had fastened 
on him before he was born — an iniquity which now began to glare on 
her conscience. 

This unfortunate brother was still persecuted by those who capri- 
ciously lamented his sister Louisa. He had scarcely recovered from the 
same dire disease which had mercifully taken away the companion of 
his youth, when the envoys of queen Anne were forced to hunt him 
from bis adopted country before the peace could be ratified. 

A despatch of M. de Torcy, Louis XlV.'s negotiating minister, dated 
Jane 6, 1712,' says — ^^Tou may assure queen Anne that the chevalier 
is ready to depart at a moment's warning, if he did but know where he 
was to go ? I own to you that I know no prince willing to receive him, 
for fear of displeasing the queen.'' Another private letter concludes, 
^ 1 have the honour of sending you a letter under the king's hand (Louis 
XIV.) for her Britannic majesty, and I refer you to what the abbe Gual- 
tier writes about the (Jeparture of the chevalier." ^ Meantime, abb^ Gual- 
tier was actively recommending the chevalier to the aflectious of his 
sister by the agency of lady Masham, lady Jersey — and, perhaps, lady 
Winchelsea and the duke of Buckingham. The Torcy correspondence 
expressly mentions, ^^ that the whole proceedings between Gualtier and 
Mesnager, in connexion with the English ministers, were transacted 
verbally^ as neither Harley, St. Johuy or Prior, dared commit them to 
writing." • 

An autumnal fever was prevalent in England, during September, 1712, 
which very severely visited the royal household after the queen had re- 
tired to Windsor. Forty persons were ill at the same time at the castle, 
yet no apprehensions existed that the queen would be injured by the 
intermittent. Such was, however, the case ; and it is very plain that her 
health never wholly rallied after it " Yesterday," (September 8,) wrote 
Swift, in his journal, ^^ we were all alarmed with the queen's being ill. 
She had an aguish and feverish fit, and you never saw such countenances 

' See vol. X., Life of Mary Beatrice, for a full account of the death of this young 
sister of queen Anne. 
' See Macpherson's Stuart Papers, vol. iL 

* Addressed to Mr. Secretary St. John, from the French miniftar, de Toroy.— 
History of Parliament of Great Britain, Reign of Queen Anne, d&c., p. 106. 

« Ibid., June 22 ; N. S., July 10. Torcy to St. John. 

* Ibid., p. 107. This remark casts some light on the curious Reminlscenoet 
regarding Mesnager, edited by Defoe, which most likely were in ciphered iiot6S> 
intercepted by Harley, earl of Oxford. 

25# 
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as we all had — mich dismal melancholy. Her physicians from town 
were sent for." The lord-treasurer, Oxford, received accounts from Dr. 
Arbuthnot of the progress of this malady. From the following inedited 
letter of the prime minister, the state of the queen may be ascertained : 

Thi Eabl op OzroBD to Db. Abbuthitot.' 

"Sept. 7th, 1712, past four. 
" Sib, — Unless yoa knew the concerne I was under, which, witli reason, kept 
me the night waking, you cannot conceive how welcome your letter was to me, 
which my messenger brought me before one o'clock. I uust in God's mercy 
that he will bring me an account to-morrow of tlie queen's passing tliis ensuing 
night well, without any return of a fever. I have ordered the messenger to wait 
your time, until you dispatch him to-morrow morning. 
** I am, with true respect, sir, 

** Your most faithful and most humble servant 

«* OXPOBD. 

**The weather is. extremely cold here,'' 
Endorsed—" To Dr. Arbutlmot." 

The queen, when convalescent, received the news of the death of her 
old servant, the earl of Godolphin, who had been thirty years in the 
treasury-department, and superintended it in the latter years of his life 
as lord-treasurer; he did not long survive his dismissal by his royal 
mistress — ^he afterwards lived with the Marlboroughs, and died at Wind- 
sor Lodge, the favourite residence of the duchess. The queen aflected, 
at his death, to consider him with regard ; for when lord Dartmouth 
brought her the intelligence of his demise, she testified some concern — 
perhaps, she wept a little, or seemed so to do. Her majesty told Dart- 
mouth ' that ^ She could not help it, for she had a long acquaintance with 
him, and did believe that whatever offence he had given her, was owing 
to the influence the Marlborough family had over him, but she did not 
think him to be naturally an interested man." 

To this leading question, lord Dartmouth replied, " That he always 
considered lord Godolphin's assumption of disinterestedness as grimace, 
for though he affected to refuse everything before he received it, yet he 
had contrived to make his family heir to theirs (the Marlboroughs), and 
could, therefore, with more decency promote their interest than his own, 
and was sure of^ having the advantage at last." 

It may be guessed that her majesty's assumption of concern for the 
death of Godolphin was only grimace likewise, for at this keen stroke 
on the defunct, given by lord Dartmouth, she laughed, and said : 

" Truly, she had observed a good deal of that herself." Her majesty 
closed the conversation by requesting that all scurrilities coming out on 
the subject of his death and character might be suppressed. 

Lord Godolphin, it seems, had died poor, and this fact Dartmouth re- 
peated to her majesty.' Then the queen revealed to that lord one of 
those anecdotes of her private history which she alone could tell. 

** I am sorry," said her majesty, " that he has suffered in my service, 

* From the original in ihc po8:«es!jion of W. Baillic, Esq., from his MS. Arbutli- 
not Papers. 
'Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet, vol. vi. pp. 134, 135, *Ihid. 
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since he was not poor at the revolution, when he brought me twenty 
thousand guineas, and entreated me to take care of them, which I did 
for some time after, and they were constantly with me wheresoever I 
went." ' 

The fact thus recorded by Anne's own lips raises some curious que- 
ries. Was it a sum which Godolphin had wrongfully abstracted from 
the treasury for her flight ? — now he was in his grave, he could not con- 
tradict any version the queen might give of it Godolphin was a 
younger brother^ very poor, and likely ever to remain so, since he was 
the most inveterate gambler of an age surpassing all others in a vice 
which was peculiarly dangerous for a lord of the treasury to indulge in. 
Twenty thousand guineas were no light incumbrance for the fugitive 
princess, if the circumstances of her flight from the Cockpit be remem- 
bered ; nor could that solid weight of treasure be conveyed from place 
to place, according to the wortls of the queen, ^^ wheresoever she went," 
without many persons giving assistance and having cognizance thereof. 
The Marlboroughs, after the enmity between them and their once in- 
dulgent mistress swelled to an alarming height, always threatened to 
disclose some secret which would cover her with disgrace. Anne 
shrank and cowered beneath the shaking of this terrific rod, until after 
1712, when Godolphin died, and the Marlboroughs went into voluntary 
banishment. The tale they had to tell, it is possible, related to this 
twenty thousand guineas, and they had to say ^' that Anne had robbed 
her father as well as betrayed him." But even if it were so, the people 
who had seen her wretched father vainly send to his other daughter for 
his clothes, would have been indiflerent to a mass of money, more or 
less, abstracted from his well-regqlated treasury ; since, if Godolphin 
had not handed it to Anne, some one might have stolen it who had not 
so good a right to iL 

In the course of another of the queen's conversations with lord Dart- 
mouth, they recapitulated the oflices which had been recently held by 
lord Godolphin's family; his son, lord Rialton, was coflferer to the 
crown ; lady Riallon, one of tlie daughters of the Marlboroughs, had 
been lady of the bed-chamber to the queen for eight years ; yet, in this 
gossiping dialogue, her majesty and lord Dartmouth agreed that the 
whole three lived very meanly, considering the great and profitable posts 
they filled. If Godolphin was the incurable and unlucky gamester that 
Horace Walpole aflirms, her majesty need not have sought further for 
the solution of an enigma which seemed to have puzzled hen Lord 
Dartmouth considers that queen Anne and lord Godolphin' held some 
secret correspondence until his death ; this was possibly connected with 

* Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet, vol. vi. pp. 134, 135. 

' There is a curious monument in Kensington Church, with a long biographical 
epitaph, mentioning a lady as Mrs. Jtul Godolphin ; strong lapses towards 
Judaism must the sectarians of that day have made, to induce one to name a 
iaughter JaeL This namechiid of her of the hammer and nail, is rather pom- 
pously announced as the sister of the first lord treaturer of Great Britain, a 
puzzling assertion to those who do not remember that the legal union of Soot- 
land with England was effected while he was prime minister. 
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her exiled relaiiret at St. Gemiaiitt. Much hu been aid of the lifeioa^ 
hopeiess lore tnat Godolphin eherisbed for the exiled qneen of Junes 
II. ; but whether thai pamion rendered him more sincere in his Jacobite 
corre»poodeDce than Mariboroofh. Swrevsbory. and the resu is still an 
nnresolred qnestion. As to his passion, those who Tiew the solemn 
ncliness of his bust in Westminster Abber, or in the CDfrnTings in 
Gninser. and recollect that this frigfatfnlness of feature was bespread 
with the deepest olire tint that erer dved the skin of an EngUshmani 
will be apt to exclaim with Pameil 's himchback — 

^This cremian dared to loveT 

For two years prerionslT to the death of Godolphin, the qneen had 
been kept in a stale of perpetual afony. by the base threau of the docheas 
of Marlborough, that she would publish the whole of her majesty^s 
letters to her when she was princess. The people were, howerer/ if 
we may beHere a contemponury, perfectly infuriated at the threats ; and 
the word went among them ** that if the duchess of 3Iarlborongh pub> 
lished aught to rex or woimd her royal benefrcuess, they would tear 
her to pieces, if they caught her in the streets.'^ ' 

There was one series of letters in which Anne had bestowed the 
epithets of ** Caliban" and *^ Dutch monster*^ on William II L who was 
set up as a sort of idol by the Whigs, high and low, and by them such 
documents would have been regarded as Utile less than sacrilege. Bar- 
ley, lord Oxford, astutely reheved his mistress from the terrors of her 
tormentors, as he himself was a correspondent with the exiled court ; 
he wrote a request to the widow of James II. from Sl Germains, and 
obtained a letter supposed to be the original of one of Marlborouffh^s 
base letters, which betrayed general Tollemache and his armament to 
their certain destruction, at Bresu in June, 1691. 3Iarlborou£h's life 
was then in Harley's hands ; there is little doubt but that he couid have 
recriminated dangerously on the queen, although her prime-minister 
might not be equally compromised. Lord Oxford had an intenriew at 
his brother Mr. Thomas llarley's house wiih the duke of 3IarIborough, 
who came by a back-door in a sedan. He was shown this letter to king 
James II., and, immediately after, left England.' 

The duchess of .Marlborough followed her husband a few weeks after- 
wards. Before she left England, she sent to lord Dartmouth for a pass- 
port ; he sent her one signed by the queen. The duchess sent ii back, 
with tlie insolent message, *• that if one signed only by lord Dartmouth 
were not sufficient, she would depart without one.*^ She appears to 
have been in a state of desperation, because she could not a£srrarate the 

*R:ilpb'* Other SiJe of the Questiun, *>eiii^ an Answer to the C-ndu i 
• Dairyrniil** « Mems. of Great Britain, vol. ii. pp. 44, 4-\ where thi* ir.fatnous 
letter i* prehxeil to liic notes. From the aame authority, is the curious i ircum- 
ftanre tiiat the arohb)^hop of York, the zramlson of lord Oxf-nl, i.,.»d >ir John 
Dalryrnpl*- tiiai. after Sarah, duchess of Marlborcugh, reiumctl trium] har.tiy. on 
the d'^ttUi of puren Anne, »he contrived to get the ori^.nai of this dangerous 
|>af>er irom among the papers of Harley. lord Oxford, and destroyeti it. She 
little inought that others would come to hglit with Uie Memoirs of Kii;g James 
the Stuart Papers, together with copies of the lame. 
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qaeen into any active resentment of her insolent conduct, and to have 
been at her wits^ end to discover what she could do to vex her majesty 
the most A fine enamel miniature of the queen, when princess, had 
been one of the early love-tokens of their -friendship; the duchess, 
before she left the country, broke the portrait from its rich diamond 
setting, which she kept for herself, and save it away to a Mrs. Higgins, 
a decayed gentlewoman about the palace? As this lady understood the 
present was meant as an afiiront to the queen, rather than a favour to 
herself, she brought the enamel to lord Oxford, who took it for his own 
collection, and gave Mrs. Higgins one hundred guineas. The enamel 
must have been worth its magnificent price, for portraits of Anne before 
her accession are extremely scarce, and hardly to be met with ; except- 
ing the fine one in possession of his grace the duke of Devonshire, at 
Hiurwick, it would be difficult to point out one of her, when princess. 

Queen Anne was henceforward relieved from the actual presence of 
her enemy in England, but not wholly of her annoyances. The queen's 
life was, perhaps, shortened by the perpetual threats of the duchess of 
Marlborough from the Continent, to reveal somewhat which would be 
painful and disgraceful, and at all events to publish tlie letters which had 
passed between them, by means of that venal press in Holland, which in 
that day perpetually poured forth libels on all the royal families in 
Europe. The duchess of Marlborough, however, threatened more than 
she meant to perform— at least, in the queen's lifetime — for she well 
knew that she should compromise the ^^ glorious memory" of William 
III., which was to be sustained, in order to assist the revolutionists in 
carrying on their work,' and if they did not succeed, she knew her 
banishment would be perpetual. 

The queen's guards paid her majesty the loyal attention of making an 
enormous bonfire at the gates of St. James's Palace, November 5, 1712, 
into which they put the effigy of the pretender ; they shot at the resem- 
blance all the time it was consuming,' and, with volleys of oaths, asserted 
their eager wishes for an opportunity of making the living original 
undergo the same process. 

From the Torcy correspondence,^ as well as the letters of queen Mary 
Beatrice, it may be traced, ^^ that the chevalier still lingered at Chalons- 
sur-Maine, at Christmas, New Style, 1712, as the king of France would 
not permit him to depart without a proper protection from the emperor 
and queen Anne, lest he should be murdered by the emperor's freebooting 
squadrons of hussars." 

The persons who sustained the Jacobite influence in the recesses of 
the queen's palace, consisted chiefly, in the opinion of the public, of 
Harley earl of Oxford, young St. John, soon after created lord Boling- 

' Lord Dartmouth's Note to Burnet, vol. vi. p. 135. Swifl mentions the inci- 
dent, but Dartmouth preserves the fact that it was Anne's portrait in her youth. 

* This reason for the extravagant eulogiums on William III. is given by Cun- 
ningtiam, his most extravagant eulogist. 

' Malcolm's Anecdotes of Customs and Manners, p. 258. 

* Vol. z., Lives of Queens. History of Parliament, Reign of Queen Anne, 
p. 107. 



brolcAi.tnd l&dy Ma^h^tru These are the prmcipftl Jacobites noted ttr 
KisttMT. 

Li^ Masham's character and pof itioti have beeii sudiciently developed, 
b ham been showti by facU, that she wa» ready to lun any risk lo profe 
ker ttttichment tn ih^ fkllen )be, which must have be^n disinteresu^ 
•inee die could hafe $iatialed hereelf wiih wealth and honours ; she was 
placedy as her kiadred the Martboroughs had been^ at the fountain -bead 
-^«he liad only to follow their example, 

^ Hot cousin, the queen-s printer m in istern, Harley, earl of Oxford^ wm 
Ml oofy no Jacob! te« but the most eflectual of ali the opponents af the 
queens brother. Yet hia opposiiion was neither personal nor reli^i^ui ; 
it WBf more powerful^ being entirely financial When he took o^ce in 
ITlOytlie revolationary Whigs had so completely exhausted the resource! 
of tins country, that it was utterly impossible for them to procee4 any 
further. Harley^s skill in finauce^ arranged and orgatiized the enormoos 
debt* (which had accumulated throughout the praAig&te goTemnseia of 
Williaai IIL)— according lo the present by stem, rather curiously called 
the ^mtional funds. ^^ Neither hirnsdr nor the fundholders can be 
Uamed for the uationul debt — neither of them incurred tt^ and utt^r 
eoarchy and national degradaiion must have ensued, if the measure had 
not been completed. It does not appear that Liarley, earl of O^furd, 
in anj way profited dishonourably by his own Jinancial scheme, alihouf t 
after bii: fnll the very party who had ineurreti the debt did so to an 
enormous eztmt* \ . , ' 

The aDfortunate heir or;tfa«i hooee of Start poeilifdbf leAMed te 
guarantee this debt, in case he was restored. He knew that it had beea 
incurred to overthrow bis family, and had he been restored, it would 
have weighed down his government, and party injastice would have 
made him accountable for it. It is evident, that Harley, earl of Oxford, 
could not be the premier of any monarch who repudiated the debt he 
had funded. 

Those of our readers who have patience to read this dull page, for 
which apologies are due, will comprehend the deep historical mystery 
why Harley earl of Oxford, consUintly reviled as a Ja<;obite, proved the 
most effectual opponent James Stuart had — not maliciously so, but rather 
in obedience to inexorable necessity. Flarley's chief fault was a habit 
of intoxication. He appears to have had recourse to drink as an evil 
medicine of his cares, for he was neither a profligate nor licentious 
drunkard, but a mild, merciful, and learned man. His inclinations and 
affections probably led him to the Jacobite cause, as may be guessed by 
the tenour of bis valuable manuscript collections— these, being greatly 
ampli£ed by his learned and excellent son, Edward, earl of Oxford, form 
the precious MS. national library, now deposited at the British Museum, 
called the Harleian Collection. 

Young St. John, secreUiry of suite, afterwards created lord Bolingbroke, 
was the colleague of the earl of Oxford, and was soon after his enemy. 
Bolingbroke was daringly irreligious, and was considered withal an 

* See the chapter on the Soath Sea Bubble, in lord Mahon^t History of Eoglaod 
from the Peace of Utrecht. 
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ibandoned character, even in that atrocious age. He was, however, 
beautiful, learned, and full of genius. He was a Jacobite, without the 
slightest attachment to the Stuarts ; completely reckless how far he went 
in the cause of the pretender, so that change gave him a chance of ob- 
taining- money to repair the fortune he had exhausted by his profligacy. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, the queen^s favourite physician, and a man of practical 
philanthropy, was possessed of equal abilities with Swift, but restrained 
by the bonds of decorum and benevolence ; he was a thorough but dis- 
interested Jacobite, an ally of lady Masham, ever near the ear and the 
heart of the queen. 

Lady Winchelsea,' lately left a widow with small provision, was a 
devoted partisan of the house of Stuart ; she was always near the royal 
person ; this lady was a pleasant rhymestress, and possessed gome per- 
sonal influence, but was without territorial power, like the rich heiress 
of Percy, the influential duchess of Somerset. 

Lady Jersey, one of the queen's bed-chamber ladies, likewise a widow, 
bad been throughout life attached to the house of Stuart ; bom in their 
ancient palace of Whitehall, the only daughter of William Chiffinch, 
(Charles H.'s closet-keeper,) and married to lord Jersey : she was a Ro- 
man-catholic ; at the same time, her influence was sufficiently supreme 
over her husband, and even over his sisters, to induce them, apparently 

* Queen Anne's learned lady of the bed-chamber, Anne countess of Winchel- 
sea, had been one of the maids of honour of Mary Beatrice, when duchess of 
Tork, well known under her maiden name as the witty and beautiful Anne 
Kingsmill. Her Jacobite influence with queen Anne is never calculated in gen- 
eral history, but those versed in the signs of those times know that it was con- 
siderable. The dislike that her rojral mistress had to the war, is alluded to in 
some lines playfully addressed to her by Pope ; for lady Winchelsea, or Ardelia, 
which was her poetic name, had objected to Pope's depreciation of the talents 
and power of women. She had quoted four lines fVom his '* Rape of the Lock," 
in support of her side of the argument. Pope wrote the following verses, which 
are not to be found in the editions of his works, but in that vast repository of 
fugitive literature, the Biographia Britannica: — 

"Of all examples by the world confest, 
I knew Ardelia could not quote the beit^ 
Who, like her mistress on the British throne, 
Fights and subdues in quarrels not her own. 

" To write their praise you but in vain essay, 
Even while you write you take that praise away ; 
Light to the stars the sun does thus restore, 
But shines himself till they are seen no more." 

Lady Winchelsea's answer to the favourite poet of " the ^Iden days of his 
qneen Anne," ought to be given as a specimen of the female poetry of that era : 

"Disarmed with so genteel an air, 
The contest I give o'er, 
Tet Alexander have a care. 
And scorn the sex no more. 

"We rule the world, our life's whole race, 
Men but assume the right, 
First slaves to every tempting face, 
Then martyrs to oar spite." 
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Mtintt their own intsmt, to baeome vami JteobitMi aftor dM imA <f 
Mary IL Extraordinary at it m^ aeem, EUaabetb Villient who M 
profited so largely by the Refolntion, and waa endowad by WillJMi HL 
ao enonnoualy from the a[xnla of hia nnebi waa now, aa ladj Orkaqi^ 
become eoDapicuoiia aa a Jacobite. 

At the head of the partieana for the reatoiatioa of her Aiuly, Ihi 
queen distiognished her hinaman^ the great dnke of HamOton, on whoa 
ahe meant to beatow the honoor of c<wif.lnding tho peace, aa her aala^ 
aadcur to France. 

In September, 171i, qoeen Anne made the dnke of Hanilloo mBrt» 
general of the ordnaocef and, in addition to the pider of the Thkll^ 
originaUy bestowed on him by her fiuhcTi Jamea II., her majeaty thoi^ 
proper to make him a knight of the Garter, at a chapter held at Wjndm 
It was remarked to the queen, that the caae waa without piccadcnt,aii 
that no two such distinct orders had ever been worn by any aufafset; ta 
which the qoeen replied^ <* Such aaubjectaa thedakeof.HamilloB'haia 
pre-eminent claim to erery mark of distinction which a crcnmad hnl 
can confer. I will henceforth wear both orders myaeU?* ' 

Lockfaart of Gbmwath, the duke's schoolfellow and boaon fiimii 
giTcs a somewhat diflerentTcrsion of this anecdote of quean Alma. ^JaM 



before the intended departure of the duke for Fiance,'* aaya LotUBrt, 
^ the queen's fevour waa shown to him by the oBet of the Garter, na 
duke positively refused it, uoless the queen would permit hon to war 
the order of the Thistle with it, tellii^ her majesty fdainly * that ha 
would never lay aaide a Scotch honour to make way for an Eug^ oas^ 
adding, significantly, ^ your majesty's royal father, James II., wore both 
at the same time.' His observation hot only prevailed on queen Anne 
to permit him to do the like, but from that moment she did so hersem" 
An anecdote of costume which seems to have escaped the learned in the 
orders of chivalry.' 

A personal portrait of this great noble and prince of the blood is thus 
drawn by an enemy of his party, the Whig spy, Mackey :* ^The dnke 
of Hamilton is brave in his person, with a rough air of boldness, of good 
sense, very forward and hot for what he undertakes, ambitious, sod 
haughty, a violent enemy, has been very extravagant in his manner of 
living, but now grows covetous ; he is supposed to have some thoughts 
towards the crown of Scotland when the queen dies, being descended 
from the house of Stuart, and having great interest in that kingdom. He 
has a great estate, and three brothers earls — being Selkirk, Orkney, and 
Ruglen — and a fourth a sea commander. The duke of Hamilton is of 
middle stature, very well made, of a coarse black complexion, towards 
fifty years old.^^* To this sketch, Swift added : *^ The dnke of Hamil- 

* Douglas' Peerage. 

* Lockbart of CarnMrath^s Papers, vol. i. p. 410. He adds reproachfuHjr, that 
the duke of Argyle had acted quite differently; fbr, when given the Garter, he 
laid aside the order of St. Andrew, showing thereby how much he preferred 
England to Scotland. 

' From Mackey's Characters, re-published by sir W. Soott, in his edition of 
Swift's works, with Swift's remarks and interlineations. 

* He had been, nevertheiessi one of the handsomest men in Scotland. 
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ton was a most worthy, good-natured man, very generous, but of a mid- 
iU understanding — murdered by the villain Macartney." 

The adventures of the youth of the duke of Hamilton present one of 
lho0e romances of real life wherein the facts of historical biography, pre- 
■erved peradventure only in the rolls of family heralds or the archives 
of a family muniment chest, surpass the invention of the authors of fic- 
tion. The following narrative, in which queen Anne's eldest sister, 
Mary ]!., played a conspicuous part, is collected merely from genealogi- 
eal memorials : — * 

*^ J^mes earl of Arran, af\erward8 duke of Hamilton, having, after the 
death of his first wife, Anne Spencer, in 1690, seduced lady Barbara Fitz- 
roy, (the youngest daughter of Charles 11. by the duchess of Cleveland,) 
mider the promise of marriage, she bore a son to him at Cleveland 
Hoase, St James's, 30th of March, 1691, during his confinement in the 
Tower, where he was thrown by the warrant of queen Mary H. That 
queen and his mother, the duchess of Hamilton, were so incensed at the 
discovery of this intrigue, as to make the banishment of the unfortunate 
girU then only in her eighteenth year, to the Continent the only condi- 
tion of his release. Lady Barbara was accordingly forced to abandon 
her infant, and retire tQ the convent of Pontoise, in France, where she 
afterwards died.** It would have been more in consistency with the angelic 
characteristics attributed to queen Mary, if she had used her power for 
the purpose of inducing the earl of Arran to repair his wrongs, in some 
measure, by a legal marriage with his victim, the daughter of her uncle 
Charles, than to drive her into a foreign land and a conventual prison.^ 

If ^ueen Anne ever cherished either hopes or intentions of making her 
unfortunate brother her successor, they perished and became abortive 
when her friend, the duke of Hamilton, was slain, or murdered, on the 
fiital Sunday, November 15, 1712, at the time of his encounter with lord 
Mohun, in a combat of four, in Hyde Park. A tradition exists in Scot- 
land that a secret agreement had taken place between the widowed queen 
of James H. and the "great duke of Hamilton," that lord Arran, his 
heir, was to receive in marriage the hand of the princess Louisa Stuart, 
youngest daughter of James II., and sister to queen Anne. Whether the 
bride was to be as reward for the active services of the great duke in the 
restoration of the brother — whether queen Anne ever knew of this pro- 
jectp— must remain unsolved. Death had decided the history of that 
young princess in the preceding spring. 

" All hopes and fears," says the duke of Hamilton's friend, Lockhart, 
^ vanished by his fatal death, which, by reason of the critical juncture 
when it happened, and some things very extraordinary in the manner of 
it, made then a great noise." There was, at the court of Anne, a tilled 
homicide and profligate, called lord Mohun, who had been twice tried 
for his life for murdering men of low degree in the state of furious in- 

* This narrative is from Douglas' Peerage of Scotland. 

* The son of the earl of Arran by lady Barbara was brought up at Chiswick, 
under the care of the vile grandmother, Barbara duchess of Cleveland, and af\er- 
wards entered the service of James II. He wrote a book, called " Transactions 
of the Reign of Queen Anne/' which contains much curioui information. 

TOL. XXI. — 26 
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lozicalion wbidi wm prafdent it that period. The lint netinwMpov 
]f ontford, the player : a more nnprofoked piece of tmelqr wai wem 
recorded on any state-trial. It w«e withoot ezciuei exeepciiif what the 
titled criminal pleaded — that he waa ntleriy nneonacioiis of timey phee^ 
and existence when it occurred. ^ 

The duke of Hamilton and lord Mohan had married ladiea of Ihi 
house of Gerard, and bitter enmity ensued between them on accouat of 
aome property then litigated in chancery^ to which the ladiea wen co- 
heiresses ; they met at Uie examination of aome witaeaaea, and i|aaiielled 
furiously. The duke of Hamilton, supposed . to be «t that tinae deeply • 
I^edged to the queen, nbtife to negotiationa for her brother^ resloia^ 
tion, endured much from the fiuioiis temper of Mohan, beinf resobad 
to keep himself out of all engagementa likdy to impede hia oxertioaa is 
that cause ; and, moreover, suapecting that Mohun (who waa known to 
be no personal hero when sober) waa exaapented aim irritated poqpoself 
by the opposite party, in hopes of exciting a fiital fiay. Be thie as it 
may, a challenge was sent by Mohun to the duke, who cooaideied Uoi- 
aelf bound to accept it. Of all the days in the week^ Sunday monii|| 
was the time appointed for this combat, which aeems to be the het of 
that remarkable species when the aeconds wen expected to en^ifi ai 
well as the principals, and fight to the death. Such bad been the aepge 
in France in the preceding century, in the minoritiei of Lonia XIIL and 
XIV., eleven combatants on a side have been known to enter into omtd 
conflict, and ten or tweWe wen often left dead on the apot,' Tictins to 
some ^ trifle light ae air** taken amiss by two young petidaat nobka-- 
some obeisance forgotten, some .precedence mistaken, or even some 
glance construed into contempt 

The proceedings of the duke of Hamilton would be inexplicable with- 
out this explanation, for people in these days sometimes hear of duels 
between two principals, but not of so bellicose a spirit reigning among 
the seconds and other witnesses. 

Hyde Parke was then a wild track, reaching to the gravel-walk before 
Kensington Palace, broken into marshy thickets where the Serpentine 
now flows ; that piece of water then wound deviously as a rushy rivulet, 
which, here and there, became stagnant in pools; near which were 
usually chosen fighting grounds for those who had afliira of honour U\ 
settle. Behind a thicket of the Serpentine Brook did the great duke of 
Hamilton, with his kinsman and friend, colonel Hamilton, meet lord 
Mohun and the Whig-general, Macartney, in the dawn of a November 
Sunday. Mohun really behaved the most rationally of the two oj^x)- 
nents, for whilst he and the duke were throwing oflf their coats for the 
encounter, he observed, ^ that he hoped those two gentlemen seconds 
were only to look on, and not be personally concerned in any part of 
the quarrel ?" The duke answered, ^^ that he believed Mr. Macartney was 
the chief occasion of their coming on this errand, and since it was so, he 
had brought an old friend of that person to entertain him with a share 

' Cardinal de Retz assares his readers, that in his fiery youth, when known at 
abb^ de Gondii, he has been engaged in such duels twice in one day, and bo 
has known challenges pass at the altar among officiating priests of noble Inrth. 
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of the dance.'' All four immediately flashed out their swords and " fell 
to work.'' Colonel Hamilton soon disarmed Macartney, and looking 
about to see what had become of the other combatants, he perceived 
lord Mohun lying on his back, dead or expiring ; the duke of Hamilton 
had fallen on his face on lord Mohun. Colonel Hamilton instantly flung 
down his own sword and that of Macartney, of which he had just ob- 
tained full possession, and ran and lifted up the duke of Hamilton, who 
he saw was wounded in two places, and faint with eflusion of blood ; 
whilat performing this friendly oflice, Macartney took up one of the 
swords, and coming behind Hamilton as he supported the duke in his 
arms, he stabbed his grace, who walked, nevertheless, some little way to 
a tree, where he soon afler expired ; the park-keepers came up at that 
moment, and Macartney fled. Colonel Hamilton, alarmed, he said, ^ at 
being found with the corpses of two great nobles, followed his example ;" 
but he ever protested that the duke of Hamilton was not slain, but as- 
sassinated after the fight was done. The proof he alleged was, that if 
the duke had been wounded to death with his opponent's sword, the 
orifice of the wound would have been diflerent, since Mohun fought 
with a Saxon blade, which was left in his dead hand, whereas the duke's 
death-wound had a three-cornered orifice. ^ It was," said colonel Hamil- 
ton, ^done with mine own sword, which I had cast on the ground 
unwittingly with the one of Macartney's, (which I had captured) when 
I flew to aid my noble kinsman." Dr. Garth (before the matter was 
made a furious party question with the Whigs) affirmed, on the word of 
a medical man, that it was utterly impossible for lord Mohun to have 
given Hamilton the death-wound, which must have been inflicted by 
some one standing above him; this agreed with colonel Hamilton's state- 
ment. Whatsoever occasioned this dismal double homicide, it is certain 
that with it ended the last rational hopes of the Stuarts; for if queen 
Anne ever meant to aid her brother, it was certainly to have been done 
by the means of the duke of Hamilton. She was oppressed and stupified 
with grief for the loss of the duke of Hamilton. He preceded her to the 
grave only a few months ; and the very report that spread on all sides, 
that the Whigs had suborned Macartney, first to urge Mohun to challenge 
him, and then to stab him in the midst of the fray,* was sufficient to have 
intimidated a woman hastening to the tomb. 

The queen was importuned by her ministry to nominate Dr. Swift to 
the see of Hereford,' the object of his ardent ambition. The queen, unac- 

* Macartney did not surrender to his trial until George I. was on the throne ; 
he was acquitted, to the infinite rage of the adverse party. See for a more de> 
tailed narrative, Lockhart of Carnwath's Papers, vol. i. pp. 401 to 407. It is an 
interesting fact, that Charles Hamilton, commonly called count Arran, th^e son of 
the duke by tlie injured lady Barbara Fitzroy, bearing that Macartney, his father's 
murderer, had fled to Antwerp, hastened there, and challenged him, but the chal- 
lenge was not accepted. — Douglas' Peerage. 

'Sir Walter Scott's Life of SwiA, collated with various passages in SwiA's 
Political Poems and Tracts. The period when this remarkable scene took place 
io queen Anne's closet, which occasioned the disappointment of his hopes of an 
English bishopric, is clearly marked in Swift's Journal to Stella; although he 
did not detail it to her. he says, January 20, 1712-13, *« I believe Pratt" (the late 



quainted with the litentim (if her own age, or of any other, only knew 
Swift as a partisan of high church, and as the deputy whom her dn|y 
of the chukch establishment of Ireland regarded safficientlr to send wp lo 
her throne to craTe her extension of the bounty of fir^Hfroiis— a teov 
which Anne had just graciously muted, aceompanied by sona eompla* 
cent notice of thedeputy of her Irish church. 

The duchess of Somerset, finding the disposition of her royal mistraa^ 
mind, provided herself with an influential ally, being Dr. Sbaipe, ardn 
bishop of Yoiic-— a very favourite prdate with Annoi who had prached 
by her express desire the sermon at her coronation.^ 

At the moment when the queen consulted the archbidiop of Yoii ai 
to nominating Dr. Swift to the see of Hereford, the arcM>ishcf> stutbd 
her with the following pithy question :-t>* Ou^ht not your aacred oa- 
iesty to be first certain whether Dr. Swift njb a ChnstiaD before he 
becomes a bishopP 

The queen, in consternation, demanded his reasons for doubtmg the 
Christianity of the nominee of her ministry for the see of Hereford. 

The archbishop, in support of his assertion, had armed himself with 
the work that founded Swift's fame as a wit and grant literary power, 
and good queen Anne, to her infinite horror and astonish^eDt, was fiist 
intrc^uced to the polemic rbman^ called ^The Tale of a Tub.'' 

The false axiom adopted by the deiifts and atheists of that age, diat 
^ ridicule is the test of truth,'' seems to have inspired the author or au- 
thors of this controversial tale. It levels its satire at eveiy denonuna- 
tion of Christianity, and stands at thie head of the evil and perverse clsss 
of controversial novels, by which polemics of every creed have endea- 
voured to persecute their rival sects since the use of fire and fagots, the 
quartering block, and polemic- preaching have been renounced and ab- 
horred by good Christians in general. 

While queen Anne stood aghast at the profiinity which a glance at the 
lucubrations of the divine she was about to nominate her bishop, most 
have displayed to her, her mistress of the robes advanced on her other 
side, and throwing herself at her feet, and showing the ** Windsor Pro- 
phecy ,'' implored with tears ^^ that her royal mistress would not prefer 
to the sacred office of a bishop of souls a man capable of disseminating 
such false witness against an innocent lady.'' 

Poor queen Anne, after perusing this string of slanderous puns, ad- 
dressed to herself, was scandalized and ashamed of the deeds of the wolf 
in sheep's clothing she was about to appoint as a shepherd in the fold 
of her church. Her majesty firmly withheld her royal veto from the 
nominee of her ministry ; and as to the see of Hereford, as the Whigs 
were not then in power, the head of the church of England Ms time 
was not coerced into the relinquishment of that legal right for which 
she stood responsible to her church, to her people, and to her God. 

There stood by, one, silently noting this curious scene, who had, 
with more good sense than history has given her credit for, exactly fore- 
tutor of the duke of Gloucester) ** will drive at these bishopries. Our EofUish 
bishopric of Hereford is not yet disposed oil" 
* Coze MSS^ Brit. Museum. 
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told to the reckless wit what would befall, if in the vanity of literary 
power he made public his attack on the ^ great lady," as the^ duchess of 
Somerset was called, at the court of queen Anne. For the queen never 
foigot the grratitude she owed to the friendship of the duchess of Somer- 
set, when she fearlessly espoused her cause against the cruelty of her 
lister, queen Mary.' 

Lady Masham described all she had seen and heard to her friend, Dr. 
Swift. The truth of the manner of hi» disappointment' was forthwith 
tathenticated by his subsequent angry lines, in which he calls the arch- 
bishop ^ a crazy prelate," and Anne ^^ a royal prude^" and limiting his 
itge to these slight reproaches on church and queen, he flew with the 
whole fury of his wrath at the unfortunate duchess, and made matters 
against her appear far more in earnest than in his ^ Windsor Prophecy" : 

" Now nnffjj Somerset her vengeance vows 
On Swift's reproaches for her murdered spouse 4 
From her red locks her mouth with venom fills, 
And thence into the royal ear instils; 
The queen incensed, his-services forgot, 
Leaves him a victim to the vengeful Scot.* 
Now through the realm a proclamation spread 
To fix a price on his devoted head. 
While innocent, he scorns ignoble flight. 
His watchful friends preserve him by a sleight." 

^ His watchful friends" must have considered him almost as trouble- 
some as the spirit evoked by Michael Scott, who perpetually did embar- 
rassing mischief after he had executed with marvellous celerity the tasks 
for which he had been conjured up. Michael Scott set his over-indus- 
trious elf to twist ropes out of sand, and the Oxford ministry made Dr. 
Swift dean of St. Patrick's, which banished him to Ireland, where he 
expended his mighty energies in grappling with the amplitude of wrong 
he found there on every side. He says— -but the accuser of the duchess 
of Somerset ought not to be believed on his word without corroborating 
evidence — that the archbishop of York sent to entreat his pardon for 
baring prejudiced the queen against him. 

" York is from Lambeth * sent to show the queen 
A dangerous treatise writ against the Spleen,* 
Which by the style, the manner, and the drif\, 
nr is thought could be the work of none but Swift. 
Poor York,* the harmless tool of others' hate, 
He sues for pardon, and repents too late." 

* See vol. zi : Life of Queen Mary H. 

*Lord Orrery's Life of Swift, Somerville's reign of Anne, Scott's Life of Swift, 
and every other history of tlie times. 

'The duke of Argyle; the proclamation was against another lampoon or libel, 
called " The Public Spirit of the Whigs/' 

*Prom Dr. Tennisoo, who then held the see of Canterbury. • Tale of a Tub. 

* Dr. Sharpe, archbisliop of York. Sir Walter Scott and lord Orrery assert the 
same, but as the objectionable passages in Swift's works remained the same, 
why should the archbishop of YorkTepent showing them to the qusMi! 

«6» u 
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The inflaenoe of the dneheee of Somenet with the qneeoi it pUioIy 
appears by this incident, i«m aB-powerfuL . Her mqetty coMi de te d tbe 
dncheeirof Somerset as a eonnterpoiee to the Tory party m povsr; 
being often inspired (it is snppoeed) by the dneheasi with amehensiaBi 
lest she should one day see her brother walk' into the conneil-room, ind 
suddenly behold her rml homage iransferred b^ her minieleis to hia 
before her face. St, Jobni who was in the Jfaeobite interait^ was parti* 
cularly anxious to disencumber the hooeehold of 8iieh.an impediment to 
their operattbns as the dnchess of IJfomerset As for the dnkoi it i^ be 
remembered^ he personally defied the queen at cboneil, by callinf Ehrkji 
the minister of her choice, *< a fellow^' to her (ace. Thiere haabesn bo 
particular difficulty in dislodging him, bnt it wi» hia dnehess thej 
dreaded. ^ For,*? said the Tory pnrty, <* she is insinuatiur, and a woonn 
of intrigue, and will do what harm she can to seeretary St John." The 
queen constantly replied, *^ If if were so that f cannot have what servsoti 
I like, I do not see how my condition is mended ;**— since the idl of the 
fiunily-junta, her majesty meant 

The duke of Somerset, it is said by Swift, intended to witbdmw hii 
duchess from court, out of spite for his own dismissal; hot the qoesn 
prevailed on her to remain m office, by writing to her a lettw of entrenly 
for tliat purpose, making her compliance a penonal fiivoor^ which kttsr 
the duke or Somerset very frequently showed, to his frtends. fleereltiy 
St John was the particular object of the dnchess of Somerset^ mistroit 
and opposition. 

The queen's long-cherished but oft-de(^rred hopes of peace woe 
about to be realized with the opening of the year 1713. The tears that 
had often streamed from her eyes over the appalling lists of slain and 
wounded in the mere glory battles of Blenheim and Ramilies were at 
last to fall no more. For many years, Anne had been the only person 
connected with the government of her country who was steadily desirous 
of peace ; she was not, however, destined long to reign over E^nglaod 
when her great object was attained. The fierce contests which hid 
attended the expulsion of the junta that had identified war with their 
interests, shook her sands of life rudely, and all but those who saw her 
daily knew well that the time of Anne Stuart could not be long. In- 
firmity had frequently touched her at the early age of thirty ; it has been 
noted how she was carried from one place to another, as a cripple; but 
she occasionally recovered the use of her feet and limbs, with strength 
sufficient to permit her to follow the stag in her long hunting drives, 
which she continued till the summer of 1712. All violent exercise was, 
perforce, renounced in the succeeding year ; the queen was not only ren- 
dered inert with gout, but that disorder was not disposed to limit its 
attacks to her limbs; on every change of weather or at any mental 
agitation of the royal patient, it made formidable incursions on the vitals. 

The queen appointed the duke of Shrewsbury her ambassador-extrt- 
ordinary to complete the treaty of peace at Faris« When there, the Pa- 
risians were highly amused by the Norman motto of the Talbots— 
^Prest cPaccomplir^^^ which being emblazoned on his coaches, they chose 
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to consider was an allusion to his pacific mission,* and that he meant 1 
accomplish hastily, a treaty which had lingered for two years. 

When the treaty of peace was actually signed by the plenipotentia- 
ries at Utrecht, the French ambassador, the due d'Aumont, arrived in 
London, and had his first audience of queen Anne. Her majesty apolo- 
gized to him for being unable to rise to return his salutation, but b^ged 
him to be covered, as he stood with his hat in his hand. According to 
the custom of ambassadors, he should have put it on as soon as she 
bad acknowledged his first address. The courteous envoy refused to 
avail himself of his privilege, observing, ^^ that the king his master would 
not himself have worn his hat in the presence of so great a queen, and 
therefore he could not."' He remained uncovered during the whole of 
the audience. ^ I know not," said queen Mary Beatrice,' when relating 
this incident to the abbess of Chaillot, ^^ how this will be taken by the 
other ambassadors, who are always jealous of their master's dignities, 
or whether this compliment may not be hereafter cited as a precedent 
for depriving the representatives of foreign kings of the privilege of 
putting on their hats. It must, however, be regarded as a mark of the 
politeness of the king your master, who is the most courteous man in 
the world, and has always paid me the compliment of remaining unco- 
vered in my presence, although I have often entreated him not to use 
such ceremonies with us." 

Louis XIV., who always considered his homage was a woman's right, 
and never passed a female, even of the humblest degree, without touching 
his hat to her, had undoubtedly directed his representative to treat 
queen Anne with the like respect, as a mark of gallant attention due to 
her sex. 

The due d'Aumont addressed the most flattering language to queen 
Anne in his speeches, telling her ^^ that her reign was as glorious as that 
of queen Elizabeth, and he hoped it would be as long." His excellency 
did not confine his civilities to bows and compliments, for he presented 
her with the nine beautiful grey Flemish horses with which he had made 
his public entrance into London, and this was the first gif\ that had been 
oflfered to a sovereign of England by a French ambassador, for nearly 
half a century. 

Some anxiety prevailed as to the person, among the clever men and 
wits surrounding the lord-treasurer (Harley, earl of Oxford), as to 
who was to compose the speech with which their queen was to open 
her parliament. The difierence between such announcements, and the 
personality that the Flantagenet, the Tudor, and even the Stuart monarchs 
threw into their speeches, is not a little remarkable. Those of queen 
Elizabeth were no matters for men to jest withal, when their glasses 
went round, according to the following instance. ^ After dinner, lord- 
treasurer was talking to the lords about the speech that the queen must 
make when parliament meets. He asked me," continues Dr. Swift,^ 

" Bio. Brit. 

' Diary of a Nun of Chaillot in the Hotel de Soubise. Paris MSS. 

* Inedited MSS. in the Archives of France. 

* Journal to Stella. Scott's Swift, voL iii. p. 98. 
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Mmly^ ^ ' how I would make it ?' I lamed it io a jest And, beratJi^ 

y had been speaking of ihe recent event of the duch^s of Marlbc>- 
gh going to Flanders af\er the duke, f said^ ^ ihe queen's speech nhmU 

gm ihtmt — My lords and gentlemen, in order to my own quiet, tnd 
mat of my good Eulijects, J have ihonght tit to s^m\ abroad the duchess 
of Marlborough after her duke.'^' The queen^ however, could pro- 
nounce none of th^ir speeches, whether compounded for her in Joke or 
earnest Her majesty was seriously ill, and the parliament in conse- 
quence prorogued; she was well enough to receive iicr crnnpany whsn 
her birth-day arrived. *^ I never," resumes Swifl^^saw the birth-day 
celebrated with io much bustle and fine clothes. Pray God keep the 
queen ? — she was very ill about ten days agOn, and had the gout in her 
stomach.^'" A (g^v days after, he says, "There were more VVhigi th»fi 
Tories lo-day at c^^urt; J believe they see the peace must be made, and 
come to look alter the queen ; she is still lame with gout,''* Her phy- 
sicians hftd succeeckd in driving the disorder from ihe vitals la Ihe ei- 
Iremitiea. 

The queen h«d made a struggle with her failing health to appear to 
her people on her birth -day, which W'as kept as a national holiday with 
enthudasm, which almost auiountod to transport. Long after this wdt- 
beloved Engliiih queen had jwissed away, a rhyme was repeated by the 
populace nearly through the last century, wheti every February 5ih 
came round — 

••Good queen Amie^lAvtb^di^,^" " "" ^^ 
All belli rihging gay.'' 

Relapses took place of her dangerous malady afler the qtieen had held 
her birth-day court. She was seldom able to attend dhrine service at St. 
Jameses chapel, and when she did, was carried in a low opeo chair. It 
was observed that she had ^ an ugly cough.'" 

A German lady belonging to the court of queen Anne, having taken 
the privilege of her protestant country, which permits knitting in sermon 
time at church, greatly scandalised Steele, who, in one of his papers in 
the Guardian, reprobates such proceedinga at St. James's Chapel during 
divine service, ^^bec-ause the irreverent knitter was then in the im- 
mediate presence of God and her majesty, who were both afiironted 
together.'' 

"The health 6f her majesty is slowly mending," proceeds Swift^ " she 
intends to be brought in a chair to her parliament when it meets, which 
will not be until March 3." March ran through, April came, and yet the 
long-delayed royal speech had not been spoken ; the continuation of 
alarming symptoms delayed it. The gout vibrated fearfully throu^ the 
queen's frame, flying from her feet to her stomach. At last, being carried 
in an open chair, on the 9th of April, to the house of lolrds, her majesty 
pronounced her speech with her usual hannony of utterance, yet it was 
noted that her voice was weaker than usual. Vast crowds blocked every 

Journal to Stella. Scott'i Swift, vol iii. p. MO. 
■Ibid., p. lie. 'Ibid, p. 11. 
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avenue to the hoase of lords, for her speech announced peace,' afler 
eleven years warfare of unparalleled bloodshed ; indeed the war had con- 
tinued since 1688, with very short cessation. England had not been 
engaged in a continental war of any such duration, or consequence, since 
the days of Henry VI. 

The treaty of Utrecht had actually been signed by the plenipotentiaries, 
on the preceding Slst of March, 1713. The transition from peace to 
war, even in the present era of superior moral wisdom in the guidance 
of political statistics has always proved a period of the utmost difficulty 
to the sovereign and ministry of this country. There can be no doubt 
but that anxieties on account of the peace, shortened the life of queen 
Anne. Moreover, it was impossible for the negotiation to proceed to 
any length, without the recurrence of agitating reminiscences of all that 
had been transacted by the queen in her early days at the revolution. 

The difficult question which had at first presented itself still perplexed 
the high contracting powers ; this was, what was to be done with queen 
Anne^s unfortunate brother the chevalier de St. George ? The recogni- 
tion of the queen's title by Louis XIV. implied the necessity of the 
young prince's retreat to some other friendly dominions. There exists 
an autograph letter of Anne, written in stiff but grammatical French, in 
the collections of the king of France, supposed to refer to this subject.' 
The letter has seemed by others to refer merely to the restoration of her 
next nearest relative, the duke of Savoy, to some part of his dominions, 
of which he had been deprived during the war. Probably this ambiguity 
had been carefully concerted by Prior and Bolingbroke. 

** Monsieur mon frere, 

" I have received, with sincere pleasure, the agreeable letter that the sieur 
Prior brought roe on your part. 

** As your consummate prudence has taken the most proper resolution for fixing 
the terms of the peace, you may be persuaded, on my side, I shall lose not a 
moment to* accelerate its conclusion. I assure you, the manner in which you 
remind me to be incessantly employed in re-establishing the public tranqtiillity 
is not lost upon me ; by the orders I have given to my ministers at Utrecht, I 
have done all that is possible in the present juncture in favour of a prince,' whose 
interesU are sustained by your generosity. I doubt not that he will be fully con- 
vinced of this himself, and that all the world will agree in the same. I repeat 
yet, monsieur my brother, that the consideration of your friendship will be a 
motive very effective to engage me for the future in his interests and in those 
of his family, according to the occasions which may present themselves in 
future. 

** As to the rest, I have sent Prior to Versailles, who will continue to hold the 
course of conduct most agreeable to you, and will do nought but execute to the 
letter the orders with which I have charged him ; and among all the proofs of 
bis duty and his zeal for my service, I have charged him very particularly to 

* The speech is in Somerville, vol. ii. p. 510. It is not quoted, because it merely 
belongs to the political history of Anne's reign. 

* Collections de Conches, Bib. du Roi. 

' As the duke of Savoy had acted a double part in the war, and had sometimet 
fought against Louis XIV., it was unlikely the king would recommend him to 
Anue thus mysteriously. The duke of Savoy, by descent from her aunt, Hen- 
rietta, duchess of Orleans, was the next in blood to herself to the tbnma. 
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take all occasions possible to repeat the very perfect esteem and consideration 
which I have for you, and the ardent desire 1 have to live with you in sincere 
and perfect amity. 

" I pray God to send yon long years of health and prosperity, and to hold you 
always in his holy care. 

" I am, monsieur my brother, your good sister, 

«<A2rirx R." 

Queen Anne ofTered the Order of the Garter to Louis XIV. as soon as 
the peace of Utrecht' was concluded; the king declined accepting it, 
lest queen Mary Beatrice should be offended.' He had already received 
the order from Anne's father or uncle. 

The possession of Gibraltar, a fragment red from the train of Spain in 
the long contest of her succession war, is the only remnant of the costly 
conquests of the reign of Anne, retained by Great Britain at the present 
day. It is worthy of remark that this possession was no trophy of the 
specious conquests of Marlborough, for his duchess went almost insane 
with pride and anger, and led the poor queen a doleful life for some 
months, because the houses of parliament voted thanks to sir George 
Rooke for taking Gibraltar, on the same day on which they thanked the 
duke of Marlborough for Blenheim. The Rock has been retained, at 
whatsoever cost, on account of the protection it afforded to Elnglish trade 
in the Mediterranean, being much better situated for that purpose than 
Tangier, for the retention of which a struggle was made in the preceding 
century. Louis XfV. added to Anne the possession of Newfoundland ; 
bat that isle was the lawful property of her ancestors, Henry VI]. having 
given the magnificent sum of 10/. " to the man that discovered the isle."^ 

Continental conquest was an absurd and guilty dream, which still in- 
fatuated the public, and had done so for three hundred years. It was 
considered extremely convenient to hold a port on an opposite coast, 
where an invading army might disembark, to carry fire and sword 
through a neighbouring land. Calais was held for two hundreil and 
odd years for this purpose ; it has been found that one-third of the Eng- 
lish revenue was disbursed to maintain it, which money found its way 
over the continent of France, and did not circulate back into Enijland. 
Moreover, every sedition connected with the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster, which produced insurrection in England, was concocted at 
Calais. The English were displeased because the ministry of queen 
Anne did not insist, at the peace of Utrecht, on the restoration of Dun- 
kirk. The statesmen who coveted the unlawful possession of such 
towns as Calais and Dunkirk had yet to learn the mighty statistical 
truth conveyed in the noble words of Campbell : 

" Britannia noeds no bastions, no towers along the steop, 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves, her home is on the deep." 

* Perhaps the circumstance that Han<lel wrote his magniticent Jubilate in 
order lo celebrate the ratitication of the peace of Utrecht, is, to modern soci*»ty, 
tlio most interesting fact connected witli it. See the list of the works of tliat 
great composer. 

■Quote<l by Somerville from Duclos, tome i. p. 63. 

• Privy Purse expenaos of Henry VII. ; " the man ' was bis naval discoverer. 
Coboi. 
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Surely it was fior wiser to maintain an irresistible navy to sweep pi- 
rates from the face of the British seas, even if it cost a third of the reve- 
nue, for the floating fortresses brought back the capital spent on them, 
which Calais or Dunkirk never could. Henry VIII. nearly rendered his 
country bankrupt by conquering and adding to the English territory 
Boulogne and two or three other sinks to national wealth and pros- 
perity ; they were given up in a few years, with the humiliating convic- 
tion, that such gains proved in the end pretty considerable losses. Con- 
querors learn these lessons^ but learn them too late. 

It has been previously shown that the statue of queen Anne in St. 
PauPs churchyard, little as it is heeded in the present day, was chosen 
by her politioed poets to perform the same office as the Pasquin and 
Marforio statues at Rome. The following verses, acknowledged by the 
Whig doctor, Sir Samuel Garth, unlike his former libellous epigrams on 
Anne, possess some degree of repioachful elegance on the subject of the 
peace of Utrecht. 

" Near the vast bulk of that stupendous frame, 
Known by the Gentile's great apostle's name, 
With grace divine great Anna 's seen to rise, 
An awful form, that glads a nation's eyes ; 
Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear, 
And with due reverence pay their homage there; 
Britain and Ireland seem to owe her grace, 
And e'en wild India wears a smiling face. 

" But France * alone, with downcast eyes, is seen, 
The sad attendant of so good a queen ; 
Ungrateful country ! to forget so soon 
All that great Anna for thy sake has done, 
When, sworn the kind defender of thy cause. 
Spite of her dear religion, spite of laws, 
For thee she sheathed the terrors of her sword ; 
For thee she broke her general," and her word ; 
For thee her mind, in doubtfUl terms, she told. 
And learned to speak like oracles of old ; 
For thee— for thee alone — what could she more? 
She lost the honour that her arms had won, 
(Such Csesar never knew, nor Philip's son,) 
Resigned the glories of a ten years' reign, 
And such as none but Marlborough's arm could gain ; 
For thee, in annals she 's content to shine 
Like any other of the Stuart line/* 

Scarcely — for, unlike her ancestors, queen Anne founded no colonies 
— while the corruptions attendant on her peculating government laid the 
foundation for the alienation of the most noble of their colonial states. 
Her navy was disastrously impaired instead of advancing with the im- 
petus her father's labours had given it. 

' Queen Anne retained the title of France— an absurd fiction of national pride, 
to which may be attributed the excess of national malice, which for some cen- 
turies subsisted between England and France. A statue representing France 
may be seen among the group of queen Anne> subject realms. 

*Tha duke of Marlborough. 
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The education of the poor was utterly neglected; perhaps one of the 
most extraordinary features of the age was, that after the two revolu- 
tious of the seventeenth century, especially that of 1688, namerous ex- 
isting endowments for the instruction of the lower classes were seized 
upon by the middle classes, whilst those devoted to educate clergymen 
^from the children of the people were appropriated by the aristocracy of 
wealth to the education of their sons. Anne's ancestors likewise 
^^ shone" without a national debt.' To do queen Anne justice, this or^ 
der of affiiirs agonized her very soul, and induced her strenuous eflbrts 
for the peace which so highly incensed the revolutionary party. The 
queen about the same period addressed a letter to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, requesting him to rectify the abuses of charity schools,' but 
her appeal was unavailing. 

Some persons, excited into rage at the Garth' pasquinades on Anne's 
statue, broke the sceptre and defaced the ornaments as sooa as peace 
was proclaimed. 

If the true history of the wars of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, on pretence of sustaining the balance ^ 
power, could have been read aright by the people of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, it would be soon found that the homely proverb of 
'^ mind first your own business," is as wholesome a maxim for nations 
as for families. That Great Britain had not minded her own business 
during the Orange and Marlborough wars, could be told by many a wo- 
ful token — especially by the misery, ignorance, and consequent wicked- 
ness of the poor ; — by the dreadful state of the prisons, and the atrocity 
of the gaolers, who performed the office of evil spirits, first tempting and 
then torturing the poor wretches consigned to them. The national de- 
pravity, which awoke the snarling muse of many a satirist, seems partly 
to have arisen from the misapplied eloquence of the preachers, who 
wasted the time, which ought to have been devoted to better purposes, 
in sectarian railings, and the flock went away in an ungodly state of 
satisfaction at hearing the sins of their neighbours analyzed instead of 
their own, or ready to despise all religion and its professors. Domestic 
warfare was actively pursued against all who had anything to lose, on 
every road and avenue leading to the metropolis, by the banditti called 
highwaymen and footpads, — the highwaymen being the cavalry of these 
marauding forces, the footpads the infantry, — the first belonging to the 
profligate of the middle classes, — and even of the upper classes, the laj^t 

*That is, of their own contracting. James I. found a national debt of 500.000/. 
on the decease of queen Elizubeih, which had chiefly descended to her as in- 
curred by the foolish wars of Henry Vlll. and the profligate robberies of Ed- 
ward Vl.tha regents. James I. paid 00,000/. of this debt due to the city of 
London. (Sec Gough's Chronicle.) The unfortunate Charles I. inherited 450,000/. 
of these Tudor liabilities. 

'Toone's Chronology. 

•Dr. sir Samuel Gartli, after spending his life in political hootings. not only at 
popery, but at the reformed catholic church of England, (which was the true 
object of the attacks of his party,) became a Roman catholic in the decline of 
life, and died in that religion, if we may believe the testimony of his friend 
Pope. See Bio. Brit. 
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to the desperate from among the poor; and the police, such as it was, 
organbeed and regulated the movements of ^^ the thieves against the true 
men." Ghastly avenues, not only of one triple tree, but of rows of 
them, each garnished with evil fruit, appalled the traveller on entering 
the principal streets of the capital of Great Britain. Not long after the 
reign of Anne, a great reward was ofiered by government to discover the 
delinquents who had audaciously cut down all the gibbets in the Edge- 
ware-road, with their garniture of human relics, low in the dust. Let 
the frequenters of that busy market-street for the new north-western 
saburb meditate on the facts implied by the few words— -aZZ the gibbets 
in the Exigeware-road ! 

The queen herself had had practical experience of the audacity of the 
thievish portion of her subjects. She had, when princess, been robbed 
on the highway, after her sister took away her guards ; and her London 
robbers had given her an early specimen of their ability in their voca- 
tion, by walking off with her coronation-plate. If perpetual executions 
could have induced her people to be honest, there were hecatombs 
riaughtered every ^^ hanging day,'' which regularly occurred at the end 
of six weeks, when the queen had to sign death-warrants sufficient to 
have unsettled the reason of most women. There is no regular his- 
torical record giving queen Anne credit for the feelings she really testified 
on these frightful occasions, nor of her incessant remonstrances when 
pressed to sign death-warrants for desertion from army or navy. Tet 
the letters she wrote on such occasions rise up in evidence in her be- 
half, as a truly humane sovereign. These little billets, addressed in an 
evidently unpremeditated style to her secretary, give some insight of 
the mind of Anne the. queen. 

Queen Anne to Sir Charles Hedges.^ 

** Tuesday evening. 
** The enclosed petitions wtare given mee as I came from Sl James's ; one is 
I believe from the man you gave me an account of yesterday ; the other having 
a wife and six children, makes me think it a case of compassion. However, I 
desire you would inform yourself about it, as soon as you can poinbU^ and if 
you find it soe, take care his life may be spared. 

** I am, your very affectionate friend, 

"AwiTE R." 

** Wednesday night 
•« I have nothing to say to the execution that is to be on Friday, and am very 
glad the lords have respited Way; for, though the law does not allow that 
benefit more than onctf it would be a barbarous thing to hang a woman when 
she is with child. 

** I am, your afieotionate fViend, 

"AirwE R."« 

** Wednesday morning. 
**I have been so pressed again this morning by the 'woman, that gave me the 
enclosed petition, to respite the execution of Jeffries, that I cannot help writting 

'From the Old Monthly Mag., Anno 1803, part ii. p. 397, endorsed — '* Letters 
from queen Anne to sir Charles Hedges ; copied from the originals, lately in the 
possession of James Montague, Esq., and never before published." 

•Ibid. 
VOL. XII. — 27 
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thi9, to desire you to order a reprieve till Friday, that there may be time to 
iuf^uire into what this woman says. 

« I am, your very affectioaate friend, 

**AjrwB R**» 

It appears that ameliorating the condition of those sentenced to death 
was one of Anne's favourite private charities ; and for this purpose her 
agents were sent anonymously from her palace. But what can the 
humanity of a limited sovereign effect against (he cruelty and neglect of 
a representative government, corrupt as that which misruled Great Britaio 
in her era ? 

Although the queen had been prevented from making Swift a bishop, 
she offered no opposition to giving him the deanery of St. Patrick, a 
preferment equally ineligible with that of the bishopric of Hereford, for 
a man whose Christianity was doubted. The queen's proceedings in this 
matter were noted by the clerical candidate in his journal, April 10, 1712. 
*^Lord Bolingbroke made me dine with him. He told me the queen 
would determine something for me to>night, Windsor or St. Patrick.'' 
A few days afterwards, he says, '' The duke of Ormond has been to-day 
with the queen, and she was content that Dr. Sterne, (dean of St Patrick) 
should be bishop of Dromore, and I dean of St Patrick; then came 
lord-treasurer, and said he would not be satisfied without I was preben- 
dary of Windsor." The queen opposed this arrangement It may be 
supposed that she did not wish the author of the ^^ Windsor Prophecy" 
to be quite so near her and her mistress of the robes, when she was 
enjoying the summer recess at her royal castle. 

The final settlement of this remarkable presentation took place before 
the end of April, 1713. The whole transaction shows the queen in the 
full exercise of her functions as head of the church. ^' 1 was," says 
Swift, ^^ this noon at lady Masham's, who was just come from Kensing- 
ton, where the queen was. She said much to me of what she had 
talked to the queen about me. The poor lady (Masham) fell a shedding 
tears openly; she could not bear to think of my having St. Patrick and 
leaving England. You know that deanery is in the duke of Ormond's 
gift; but this is concerted between the queen, lord-treasurer, and the 
duke of Ormond, to make way for me. April 23 : This night the queen 
has signed all the warrants, and the duke of Ormond is to send over the 
order for making me dean of St Patrick."* 

Many causes of jealousy, in the course of the year of 1713, arose 
and occasioned irritation in the queen's mind against her brother. Her 
remorse concerning him only took place by fits and starts. It was the 
business of her life to guard those feelings carefully in her own bosom, 
or only to discuss them in the restless solitude of her nights, with lady 

* From the Old Monthly Mhi;., Anno ISU.'i, part ii. p. 397, cndorsetl — " Letters 
from (|iiurn Anne to sir Ciiurk'.s Hodges ; copied from the originals, lately in the 
jMi-i-icssion of James Mantagne, Esq., and never before published/' 

* Swil\'s Journnl. hlwil\ soon after \o(i England, to take possession of liis 
deanery. It seems the duke of Ormond was then lord-lieutcnant of Ireland. 
At that period the lords-lieutenant ol\cn left their charge, and hastene<l on any 

^ cridis to London, leaving the vice-royalty in commissioa. Such wat 
case. (Toono's Chronology : Anne.) 
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Mashani, who slept on the ground oa a mattress near her majesty's bed. 
Her demeanour by day was very different. If ever then she mentioned 
the chevalier, it was much in the style which her uncle, Clarendon, 
recorded with such bitterness, when she joined with her women in 
mockery of her unfortunate father. It is true such phase of conduct did 
not last long in her latter days, and afler circumstances proved that she 
only tampered with her feelings and conscience ; yet the following was 
the result of the close inquiry of a contemporary who professed to be 
anxiously curious on the subject. " Whoever knew anything of the 
queen's disposition, must believe she had no inclination at all in favour 
of the Pretender. She was highly and publicly displeased with my lord 
Bolingbroke, because he was seen under the same roof with that person 
at the opera, when his lordship was despatched to France upon diffi- 
culties in the way of peace. Her majesty said, (probably at council,) 
^ that he ought immediately to have withdrawn on the appearance of the 
other at the opera.' Wherein, to speak with freedom," adds Swift,' 
^ her majesty's judgment was not a little mistaken." — " At her toilet," 
he pursues, ^ among her women, when mention happened to be made 
of the chevalier, the queen would frequently let fall expressions of such 
a nature, as made it manifest how little she deserved reproaches of too 
jDUch partiality to him. Indeed, she not unfrequently expressed con- 
tempt for the person and concerns of the chevalier ^ her brother P'^^ The 
duchess of Somerset was the person whom the queen sought to propi- 
tiate or please by such expressions. 

The queen, at the period of the peace, talked much of queen Eliza- 
beth. She had adopted her motto, the far-famed semper eadem^ which 
her majesty rather paraded at this particular time. A lady, wishing to 
know what those Latin words were in English, asked Swif^ who replied, 
^ ^ semper eadem' meant, in queen Anne's case, worse and worse?"* It is 
possible that the political dean meant, in health, for he gives ominous 
hints concerning her majesty's constitution at this period. ^^ The queen 
growing every day more unwieldy, and the gout and other disorders 
increasing on her, so that whosoever was about the court for the two 
last years of her reign, might boldly have fixed the period of her life to 
a very few months, without pretending to prophesy." She left off all 
exercise whatsoever, insomuch that, like Henry VIIL, during her stay at 
Windsor Castle, in the decline of the year 1713, she was, to spare herself 
the trouble of ascending and descending stairs, lowered from the ceiling 
of one room into another, by the means of a chair fitted up with pulleys 
and tackling: it is probable that the apparatus and contrivances still 
remained at Windsor Castle which had been used for the queen's enor- 
mous predecessor. 

So early in 1713 as July,' a report of queen Anne's death had been 
prevalent in Paris. When it was named by the nuns of Chaiiiot to 
Mary Beatrice, the widow of James II., she said ^ it was untrue, and 

' Inquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen's late Ministry. Scott's SwiA. 
•Ibid. 

' Such is the date in the Chaiiiot Manuscript ; but it is clearly a mistake, and 
reibrs to the serious illness of queen Anne at Windsor a few weeks afterwards. 
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that the princess of Denmark*' (as <he called her royal step-daughter), 
^' had not been more seriously indisposed than usual, although it was 
certain that she had swollen to so enormous a degree of corpulency that 
she had not been able to walk a step since the preceding November, and 
that she had heard that Anne was obliged to be lifWd into her coach by 
a machine that had been constructed for that purpose." 

In the midst of alarms which were very general in England concern- 
ing the arrival of the pretender at Bar-le-duc, the duke of Liorraine sent 
a courteous message to the queen by his envoy, the baron de Fortsner. 
He begged to know what her ideas were concerning his reception of the 
young chevalier St. George, as her wishes should be his guide in the 
whole transaction ? * The queen's declining health and m^itations on 
the past had, at that juncture, caused her to experience one of her transi- 
tions of mind to warmth and kindliness towards her hapless brother. 
Her reply was (November, 1713), ^ that the more kindness the court of 
Loiraine showed to the chevalier St. George, the more her Britannic 
majesty would consider herself beholden."' 

Although a very haughty public letter had been just sent in the queen's 
name (November G, 1713), remonstrating with France, that the duke of 
Lorraine should give protection to a young man disputing her Britannic 
majesty's title, and enclosing the addresses of parliament on the subject, 
only four days afterwards the soft, kind whispers of a private letter from 
St John to Prior added, ^ This letter will be delivered to you by the 
baron de Fortsner, who has been twice at the court of our queen, with 
the character of envoy from the duke of Lorraine, who is extremely 
well with our friends on this side of the water."* 

Her majesty actually, on the 23d of December, 1713, signed a war- 
rant, addressed to llarley, earl of Oxford, her lord-treasurer, setting forth 
" that her late royal father had made Laurence earl of Rochester, Sidney 
lord Godolphin, &.C., trustees for a yearly annuity for the life of his royal 
consort, now Mary (Beatrice), queen-dowager." Of the vast arrear of 
which the unfortunate widow of James II. had been deprived, queen 
Anne directed an instalment to be paid to her by Prior. Anne meant, 
probably, to liquidate this debt, directions being added, that certain sums 
of the annuity and arrear were to be liquidated quarterly, ^^ during the 
life of the said queen-dowager, and for so doing this shall be your war- 
rant; given at our court, at Windsor, the 23d day of December, 1713, 
in the twelfth year of our reign." * Another sum, being a quarter's pay- 
ment of her annuity, it was asserted by the English ministers, was paid 

' Lainbcrty Mcms. pour I'Hisioire dii Siecle, vol. viii. He jjives not the date, 
which we verify from the Torcy Correspondence with Prior and Bolin^broke. 

■ Lamlx'rty, Histoire du Siecie, vol. viii., 2nd edition, collated with Parlia- 
mentary History of Queen Anne, p. lOfj. *Ibid. 

* See vol. X., p. 177 ; and History of the Parliament of Great Britain from the 
death of Queen Anne, Slc,, p. ir)7, which last mentions firo instalments paid to 
Mary B<'atrice, while tlie Chaillot doeuments allow only one. But the.v; pay- 
ments, althou^ih tardy and imperfect nets of honesty, caused Prior and the earl 
of Oxf()r<l to be tried for their lives in the succeeding reign. They pleaded, and 
•uccestffully proved| that they obeyed the orders of queen Aane. 
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to Anne's unfortunate stepmother, but it probably never reached her 
hands. 

Scarcely was the queen's assent given to the commencement of the 
payment of the dower of her stepmother, when she was stricken down 
with illness of the most threatening character. Some circumstances 
attended this attack, which caused another change in her majesty's man- 
ner of speaking in regard to her brother. All those who knew her inti- 
mately, dated an alteration in her feelings from this fit of illness, which 
occuired Christmas, 1713. The queen was, moreover, made only too 
well acquainted with the exultant manner in which the^pposition meant 
to hail her demise ; for her death was strongly reported, and some time 
elapsed before it could be credited in London that the queen was alive, 
and likely to recover. Her enemies had plucked off their masks entirely, 
and they were perplexed how to fit them on again. Expressions of joy 
were frequent and loud among the Whig party ;' crowded meetings took 
place, with great hurr3rings of coaches and chairs to the earl of Whar- 
ton's house ; messengers were despatched from Windsor with accounts 
of the queen's health to the lord- treasurer, who was then in town. To 
stop the reports of the queen's death, he sauntered about the whole of 
the day, and abstained from going to Windsor until his usual time. From 
his reply to the ofiicial report of Dr. Arbuthnot, the queen's domestic 
physiciari, may be gathered how near unto death was the sovereign at 
this juncture :* 

Tm Earl op Oxford to Db. Arbuthitot. * 

" I return you very many thanks for the exact and particular account you were 
pleased to give me of her majesty's indisposition ; it is of too great importance 
to all the world not to have a concern for it, and it is my duty to sacrifice every- 
thing I am or have to her service. 

^ I verily believe that the rigour and trembling you mention may be the efibct 
of a sudden cold the queen rxx>k ; for those shiverings are not unusual on the 
like occasions, and the east wind makes the cold much more affecting the nerves. 

** I have sent my servant with one of your letters, and my chairman with an- 
other ; neither of the doctors were at home. It is likely they may be vain 
enough to publish it, though I trust in God the queen will be well before they 
come down ; yet I think you nor I could have been justified unless they had been 
sent to. 

** God, who has so oAen saved the queen and delivered the nation, will, I 
hope, restore the queen to perfect health, in which prayer none joins more fer- 
vently than your most faithful and most humble servant, 

" OXPOBD. 

" p. S. — ^There is a meeting appointed to-morrow of the lords, and should I go 
down it would cause great alarm ; but I send this messenger belonging to tlie 
treasury, and desire you will despatch him quickly back ; if there be any oc- 
casion, I can come after we return, to-morrow." 

£ndor9cd in a more modern hand, " Dr. Arbuthbot." 

When the cautious policy of the premier permitted him ^ to go down*' 

' Scott's Swift, vol. V. p. 294. Inquiry into Queen^s Ministry. 

• We have been permitted, by the great courtesy of W. Baillie, Esq., of Caven- 
dish-square, to print from his valuable collection of inedited autograph letters, 
this, among others, from Dr. Arbuthnot*s papers in his possession. The reader 
will observe how entirely this letter agrees with the published letters and jour- 
nals of Swift 
27 • 
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to Windsor, he foand die immeditte danger of detth had paaeed from 
her majesty ; yet eerione alarm sat on eveiy coontenance, and the ae- 
connt of the confusion and distraction that was round the queen was 
almost incredible. Lord-treasurer Oxford, when giring thia detail to 
Swid, used these remarkable words : ^ WheneTer anything aila the queen, 
these people are scared out of their wits, and yet they are ao thought- 
less, that, as soon as she is well, they act as if she were immortal.^ His 
auditor remembered these words, and declared that he thought that the 
prime-miiiister Tfoifhi apply some share of the same Uame to himadf.' 

The queen's friend or favourite, the duchess of Somerset, by command, 
received due information of the state of her majesty from Dr. Arbuthnot,' 
and thus expressed her feelings on the occasion :— ^ 

** Ths IhrcBBss or Soxn^aT to Db. AaavravoT. 

« Petwordi, nine o*oloek, Friday morninf. 
*< It is with the greatest concern imaginable that I receiTed your letter this 
morning, with an account of the queen's being ill, and if it were poatible Hk me 
to reach Windsor this night, I would certainly do it; but as the roade are mmf 
and no relays of horses at Guildfbrd, I am aftaid I shall not be able to go any 
flirther this day, but will set out fVom thence to-morrow morning vary early, and 
I hope in God I shall find the queen fiee fh>m any complaint, and in so good a 
way of recovery that she will very soon be restore to perfect health. I desiie 
the favour of you to present my most humble duty to her, and to aimtn kw IwSl 
make all the ktute I can to wait on htr / for I shall npt stay oiie moment longer 
here tlian till my coach is ready, for I am impatient to have the honour of attend- 
. ing on her majesty. 

** I am your humble servant, 

<« E. SoJURsrr. 
" Dr. Arbuthnot." 

^ I had so ill an opinion of the queen's health, that I was confident 
you had not a quarter of time for the work you had to do,'' writes Swift, 
^^ having let slip the opportunity of cultivating those dispositions she had 

' From SwiA's remarkable paper, called *' An Inquiry into the Queen's Minis- 
try,'' may be gathered that the Tory ministers of queen Anne meant, by means 
of their influence on the public press, "to write the chevalier de St. George into 
the public favour again, as his family had been written down^ This, Swift de- 
clares would have been a work of longer time than the life of Anne conld allow. 
This admission displays the secret springs of the historical literature of the em 
of the Revolution. 

* Printed from the autograph letter in the collection of W. Baillie, Esq., Caveu- 
dish-square, with a copy of which we have been favoured. 

* The letter is without date of month or year ; but from this expression, we 
refer it to th(^ queen's violent illness, at Christmas, 1713, as, at her alarming ill- 
ness in the beginning of September, 1712, the roads must have been as good a5 
they usually were, neither would they be complained of at the time of her fatal 
seizure at the end of July 1714, which withal did not occur at Windsor, hut 
Kensington. 

* From this passage it may be inferred, that the queen had caused her mistress 
of the robes to be summoned when in danger of death, as if unwilling to be sur- 
rounded by those who were, like Arbuthnot and lady Masham, entirely in her 
brother's interest. After this illness another remarkable change occurred in the 
queen's feelings towards him — a change which probably took ptece daring her 
convalescence. 
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got aAer her sickness at Windsor.^' ' What disposition the royal mind 
was in, at this time, can only be matter of surmise ; perhaps repentance 
for the past, and fruitless wishes for that species of reparation which was 
not in her power. Her feelings of this kind were as implied above ; it 
was, moreover, observed that her majesty became, during her recovery, 
pensive and low-spirited, wept frequently, and spent four hours every 
day by herself, in the retirement of her closet at Windsor, either in 
earnest prayer or in writing.^ What the queen wrote has not come to 
light, Her majesty had returned from Windsor to Kensington by May 
18th, and from thence went to St James's to transact business. Swifl 
notes, in bis letters — ^She can walk, thank God, and is well recovered." 

The queen's want of moderation in eating made her relapses very fre- 
quent; for instance, after being in danger with gout in the head or 
stomach on Friday, she would, on the Sunday afterwards, devour a whole 
fowl;' and if this was the repast of a patient scarcely convalescent, it 
may be supposed that her usual meals were too ample for a female who 
took no exercise and performed no labour. A French authority declares 
that the queen's epicurism led her to hold regular councils with her 
cooks, on afliiirs of the table. But devouring large quantities of food was 
this queen's propensity, rather than a dainty discrimination regarding its 
quality.* 

Queen Anne's perpetual vacillations, between her dread lest her brother 
should land in ISngland, and her terror lest George of Hanover, or his 
eldest SOU;, should come to her court, to claim place as her heir and suc- 
cessor, produced many inconsistent acts, which puzzle historians into 
silence, and wholly prevent her biographer from attributing to her any 
premeditated principle of action. Her intentions, like feathers on a 
stream, tied from side to side before every gale that blew. The angry 
parties, into which her empire was rent, continued to threaten her with 
the advent of either the one or other object of her alarm, as they became 
ofiended with her proceedings. 

Her majesty's apprehensions rose high enough, in the spring of 1714, 
to make an appeal to the honourable feelings of her kindred in Hanover. 
Notwithstanding every temptation from crowds of sycophants, who per- 
fectly besieged the court of Hanover, in hopes of being remembered 
when they came to their inheritance, those princes never attempted to 
encourage faction by approaching the shores of England. Much has 
been said of their intentions ; but the plain fact of their absence, until 
invited, must outbalance many folios of mere words. 

* Swift's Correspondence. Letter to Bolingbroke, vol. xvi. p. 187. 

* Roger Coke's Detection. • Tindal's Coatinnation. 

* The report of Anne's culinary consultations is founded on the assertions of a 
foolish cookery book, called " The Queen's Closet broken open." Prom the same 
authority, Anne had inherited the credit of personally superintending the con- 
coction of various eatables, from her grandmother, queen Henrietta Maria, who 
was, nevertheless, remarkably abstemious regarding food. Nothing but the title- 
page of this book was altered for more than half a century, and the same ex- 
pressions regarding the royal experiments in cookery had been made to serve 
for Henrietta Maria, Mary II., and Anne. 
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The following is the remonstnnee which the baruted qdeen of Omt 
Britain, the day after her retnm from Windsor, addressed to bor aged 
kinswoman: — 

MQusBir AwB to tbi Pbivcxm SontA (DowAaim EuermiM or 
BavvswicK.) 

» Madam, Sitter, Aqdc, 

« Since the right of succomioii to my kingdom has been declared to beloiis to 
you and your &mily, there have alwayt been dimfiecteid penoiu, who by par- 
tloular views of their own interest, have entered into measores to fix a prince 
of your blood in my dominions, eren whilst I ani yet iiring. I noTer tbooglit 
till now, that this proyect would have gone so fiur, as to -have made the least im- 
pression on your mind. But, fas I have lately perceived by public mmoars, 
which are industtiously spread, that your electoral highness is oome into this sen- 
timent,} it is important, with respect to the succession of your family, that I 
should tell you that such a proceeding will inflUlibly draw along with it some 
consequences that will be dangerous to the succession itseli; which is not secure 
any other ways than as the prince, who actually wears the crown, maintains her 
authority and prerogative. There are here — such is our misfortune — a great 
many people that are seditiously disposed ; so I leave you to judge what mmaltt 
they may be able to raise, if they should have a pretext to begia a oommotioo. 
I persuade myself, therefore, you will never oonsent that the least thing should 
be done that may disturb the repose of me or my subjects. 

** Open yourself with the same freedom that I do to jrou, and propose what- 
ever you think may contribute to the security of the succession. I will corns 
into it with seal, provided that it do not derogate ftom my dignity, which I. am 
resolved to maintain. 

" I am with a great deal of affection, &o. 

"St. James's, May 19, 1714." 

Superscribed — ''To my Sister and Aunt, Electress Dowager of Brunswick, 
and Lunenburg.*' * 

The grandson of the electress, afterwards George ]I. received from 
queen Anne, at the same time, this epistle : — 

"Qusiir Airirs to Gxoaos Augustus tbi Duke op CAXBaiDoi. 

"Anno, 1714. 
* Cousin, 

" An accident which has happened in my lord Paget*s family having hindered 
him from setting forward so soon as he tliought to have done, I cannot defer any 
longer letting you know my thoughts with respect to the design you have of 
coming into my kingdoms. As the opening of the matter ought to have heenjutt 
to me, so I expected you would not have given ear to it without knowing my 
thoughts about it However, this is what I owe to my own dignity, the friend- 
ship I have for you, and the electoral house to which you belong, and the true 
desire I have that it may succeed to my kingdoms. And this requires of roe. 
that I should tell you nothing can be more dangerous to the tranquillity of my 
dominions and the right of succession in your line, and consequenty more dis- 
agreeable to me, than such a proceeding at this juncture. 

" I am, with a great deal of friendship, your very affectionate cousin." * 

Superscribed — "To the Duke of Cambridge." 

The patronage queen Anne bestowed on Tom D^Urfey, the song- 
writer of her era, resembled that extended by the sister queens, Mary 

' Printed for John Baker, at the Black Boy, in Paternoster-row, anno 1714. 
•Ibid. 
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and Elizabeth, to their dramatic buffoons, Heywood and Tarleton. After 
her majesty's three o'clock dinner, D'Urfey took his stand by the side- 
board at the time of dessert, to repeat political gibes or doggrel ballads, 
prepared to flatter some of the well-known prejudices of his royal mis- 
tress, ft is said that D'Uifey received a fee of fifty pounds for a stave 
which he compounded soon after queen Anne's refusal to invite the 
elector of Hanover's son, for the purpose of taking his place as duke 
of Cambridge in the house of peers, ft is added, that the electress So- 
phia greatly displeased and irritated queen Anne, by uttering a speech 
which was reported ; it was, ^ that she cared not when she died, if on 
her tomb could be recorded that she was queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland." Such report pointed the sting of the satirical doggrel, so 
bountifully rewarded byqueen Anne: 

" The crown's far too weighty 

For shoulders of eighty, 
She coald not sustain such a trophy, 

Her hand, too, already 

Has grown so unsteady. 

She can't hold a sceptre; 

So Providence kept her 
Away — poor old dowager Sophy !" 

The audiences queen Anne granted to the facetious D'Urfey, must 
have taken place in some intervals between the meditative and prayerful 
change of feelings which had taken place in the mind of her majesty, 
during her convalescence in the spring, for the foregoing strain has no 
savour of edification in it. 

Many vague reports of secret interviews between queen Anne and her 
disinherited brother, float through the history of the times ; they chiefly 
arise from the reminiscences of Horace Walpole, who had certainly the 
best means of knowing the truth if he chose to tell it — a point which is 
extremely doubtful. He declares, that the young prince came incognito 
to England, and was introduced to his sister in her closet, by Harley and 
lady Masbam, at the time when the faithful commons were thanked by 
the queen, in one of her speeches, for putting a price on his head. But 
Harley could not have been a parly concerned ; for he was no more 
sincere in his Jacobitism, than Marlborough himself Lady Masham 
was a disinterested partisan, but neither herself nor her royal mistress 
had power enough either to effect an interview of such importance, or 
to keep it from the knowledge of persons interested in the exclusion of 
the exiled Stuarts. 

It is affirmed that queen Anne consulted a bishop, who had assumed 
the mantle of prophecy, as to what would be the consequence if she 
invited her brother and presented him to the privy-council, as the letters 
she received from his partisans boldly pressed her to do.' " Madam,'^ 
replied the bishop, ^^ you would be in the Tower in one month, and 
dead in three." Another edition of this anecdote affirms, that Anne 
cherished the idea of resigning her throne to her brother ; but no one 

* Macpherson's State Papers, vol. ii. 
V 
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who has watched her througb all the flnetoatiooe of eondncl and cha- 
racter, will for one moment doubt that ambitioa and love of her owa 
consequence were goTcming traits of her dispoeitioa to the last The 
Anne of history, embellish^ with so many toft and kindly qoalitiet, 
might have done so, but the Anne who wrote the scandalous series of 
letters to her sister was not likely to take any such sitp. Ou we be- 
lieve but that the presence of a brother she had so deeply and wilfully 
injured must have been a torture to her? The exdusioa from the Bri- 
tish throne was the slightest part of the wrongs of the young prince— 
that measure ought to have been majestically founded on the inconsisl- 
ency of his religion with the royal functions — not meanly cm the ca- 
lumny regarding his birth« for if he were disposed to continue the sacri- 
fice of earthly grapdeur to his religious prejudices, why might be not 
have been permitted to enjoy in bin retirement the harmlesa -' " -' 
of being a gentleman of unsullied pedigree ? 

Although the slanders, on the birth of the son of James IL, i 
originated in the plotting brain of Sarah of fiiarlborough, it is a curiow 
fact that she never names the expatriated heir, excepting by the title of 
the prince of Wales. Her private letters from Antwerp r epeate dly men- 
tion him as such, when discussing her hopes and feara relative to the 
restoration of the house of Stuart, or the confirmation of the eleetioo 
of the house of Brunswick. ^^ As soon as the emperor is forced mio 
peace,'^ ' she says, ^ the prince of Wales is to come into England, and 
'tis said, in France, that queen Anne will consent to it^ P^haps she '» 
not yet acquainted with that part of it But, however, when things are 
prepared for it there can be no great difficulty in that, nor no great 
matter whether the queen likes it or not." ' A tolerably good proof is 
here that queen Anne had never seen her brother, or intended it, if she 
could help it ; for though the most lively hatred subsisted between her 
and her once-loved favourite, yet the latter knew well every turn and 
feeling in the mind of her mistress, and doubts are here expressed as to 
whether the queen would like the restoration of her brother* ** I never," 
writes the duchess, ^^ was much concerned for the disappointment of the 
honest people (Jacobites) concerning the words in the proclamation, if 
the prince of Wales landed. It appears to me that the great struggle 
the ministers made to have that matter left to her majesty^s own time, 
and then the queen answering, that she did not think it necessary, must 
needs help to convince men, that whenever the prince does really land, 
whatever are the proclamations ' on either side, those that conquer will 
do as they please." 

About this time great dissensions arose between the queen and the 
earl of Oxford, which were clearly attributable to lady Masham, who 
had discovered that her cousin did not mean to aid in the restoration of 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. 
'Duchess of Marlborough to Mrs. Clayton, April 1714. Coxe. 
' There was a proclamation for the head of James at this period — the fpriog 
of 1714. 
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the queen's brother. As the foander of the South Sea fund,' which 
James Stuart would not guarantee, the premier was perforpe his op- 
ponent. 

'The difficulties of presenting a clear idea of what this fund really was, are 
almost insurmountable, owing to the intentional mystifications of the Mararaonite 
party who founded it. Indeed, its origin was too infamous to have any great 
light cast on it at that era. Notwithstanding the enormous taxation in the reigns 
of William and Mary and Anne throughout their bloody wars, the wretched 
common soldiers and sailors had never been paid, excepting by tickets bearing 
mUrett. These tickets the poor creatures sold to usurers, (being the Jews, who 
bad actively pursued their favourite occupation since Cromwell bad invited them 
into England,) at half price, Hius there was a floating debt due to the Jew 
usurers, in 1710, of ten millions, the price of the miserable sailors' limbs and 
lives, paid by Harley from a fictitious fund formed by the government ; there 
were, moreover, twenty-ftve millions more due. The usurers were allowed their 
stock of tickets, on which was added their interest and compound interest at the 
low rate of only 60^ for every 100/ of stock. The fund was proposed to be paid 
off by a monopoly of British trade to Peru and Mexico, always very enticing to 
English rulers. The golden trade of the Spanish Main was peculiarly liable to 
stock-jobbing puffery : hence the enormous fluctuations. Spain was, however, 
not then in her present helpless state, and the stock-jobbing public had bought 
the bear-skin of the cunning ministry before the bear was killed. The navy of 
England was in a state of hollow insufliciency, which may be guessed by the 
origin of this fund. The first ships sent to realize this South Sea, or rather 
Spanish Main trade, were taken by the Spaniards for want of convoys. Never- 
theless, by the public press, the South Sea stock was pufled up higher and higher 
even in the reign of Anne. The duke of Marlborough had by some means 
100,000/. in it All the cunning courtiers behind the scenes sold in time, and 
were not hurt by the crash that took place in the reign of George I., in the dis- 
astrous years of 1720-1. The public ought especially to note that the monarchs 
of the house of Hanover, although they have borne the blame of this iniquity, 
were innocent of its original construction. The guilt belongs to the Mammonite 
party, who took advantage of the rapacity of William III. to encourage him in 
debt and taxation for their own advantage ; likewise to the Whig ministry of 
queen Anne. — Smollett and Macpherson's History of Great Britain furnish the 
authorities for this note. Cunningham, the Whig panegyrist of William III., an 
BCtnal contemporary, is still more severe in his remarks regarding the navy 
tickets, and the disgraceful stat^ of the navy. For which see Hist, of Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Vacillatioii of queen Anne's mind and affections concerning her brother— She 
again sets a price on his head — Her extraordinary conduct at council— Ap- 
points lord Marr one of her ministers^ — He brings the queen the Whig badge- 
Queen often witnesses debates in the house of lords — Queen's healthful ap- 
pearance when she dissolves parliament — Her political anxieties — Her persoDil 
antipathy to lord Oxford — Her complaints of his disrespectful behavioor— She 
dismisses him — Kept up till two in the morning at a stormy oouncit— Is car- 
ried from it swooning — Her prognostication that the dissensions would be 
fatal to her — Sudden illness of the queen while looking at the clock — She is 
delirious— Raves of her brother— Deplorable state next morning — Her rwo- 
very doubted — Privy-council consult on her state — Her death predicted by Dr. 
Mead — The queen recovers her senses — Names the duke of Shrewsbury 
prime-minister — Her agonies of mind aAerw^rds — Cries on her brother's ' 
name incessantly— jGives some mysterious charge to the bishop of Lontlon— 
Her lamentations for her brother until speechless — The black bag opened con- 
taining the act of succession — Tidings of the queen's state despatched to 
Hanover — She is prayed for at St. Paul's — Jacobite cour>ciI held during the 
night of her death-agony — Queen Anne expires, August 1, 1714 — Peaceful 
proclamation of George I. — Preparation of the royal chapel-vault for the 
queen's burial — Various conflicting statements on her character and conduct— 
Elepes — Malignant summary of her character by the duchess of Marlborongli 
— Flattering summary of ber character by the same pen — Slandered by Horace 
Walpole — Queen Anne's funeral — Funeral of her father in 1813 — Conclusion 
of the work. 

OxE day, in the middle of June, 1714, when the council met, the 
queen, giving nobody time to speak, told them that she had resolved od 
a proclamation which she caused to be read, and then, without asking, 
or hearing advice from any one, she went out; thus she made it entirely 
her own act.' The proclamation was carried into effect, June 23rd, 
setting a price of 5000Z. " for the apprehension of the pretender, dead or 
alive, if he were found in Great Britain or Ireland." Both Oxford and 
Bolingbroke professed utter ignorance of it, and intense astonishment 
withal, at her majesty's manner of bringing it to pass ; they declared ii 
to be a measure that emanated entirely from queen Anne. Even those 
who record the queen's conduct fancy that there was something myste- 
rious in the whole, and that, in spite of all appearances, it was against 
her majesty's real inclinations. Very limited is the knowledge of human 
nature shown by those who argue thus; double-minded the queen had 
been from her youth upwards, and Divine Wisdom has pronounced that 

^Cane's Memorandum Book, 1714. 

(3-24) 
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iQch persons ^ are unstable in all their ways." It was her punishment 
to feel the fierce conflicts of terror and remorge which deprived her of 
ill decision in her action. Tlie course that conscience dictated to her 
imperatively one day was crossed by her fears the next. Thus did 
4nne wear out the short remnant of her existence in the convulsive 
:hroes of self-contradiction. At times, which were very fresh in the 
nemories of those who saw lier set a price on her brother^s life, when 
my injurious measure had been debated against him in council, the 
]ueen had been known to burst into tears, and then the assembly broke 
jp in the utmost confusion.' 

The queen had probably made a private compromise with the Whigs, 
that if they did not insist on bringing the heir of Hanover to England, 
ihe would proscribe her brother. On the other side, it is said that, on 
I former occasion, she appeared horror-struck when the profligate earl 
3f Wharton proposed to add to the mention of the reward, for the ap- 
prehension of the pretender, the homicidal words, ^ whether he be dead 
w alive." 

These instances illustrate the state of pitiable indecision that agonised 
the mind of the declining queen. Let not the perpetual tissue of contra- 
dictions, which these pages must present, regarding the conduct of queen 
Aiine, raise doubts of the authenticity of the actions detailed. Such con- 
tradictions are the natural results of a will and conscience suflering in- 
ternal war. The conscience of the queen, doubtless, was fully convicted 
of all her trespasses against her father, his wife, and her unofiending 
brother. On the other side must not the same conscience have addressed 
to her awful whispers of such truths as these : — '' Wretch, you have 
urged the religion of your country as the excuse for all these slanders, 
this deceit, and for the bloodshed that has been the result. Tet will 
you, when your turn of personal aggrandizement is served, and your 
dying hand can grasp the sceptre no more, deliver it to a RomaU'Calholic^ 
who^ being such^ can have no will of his own in religious government f 
Wherefore, then, was your father, the great colonizing, naval, and finan- 
cial king, driven forth scathed with your slanders respecting the birth of 
his boy ? Why did you not sufier him to remain and leave the sceptre 
to his heir, unencumbered with millions of debt and unstained with the 
blood of thousands of his subjects, who, instead of being slaughtered on 
the scaffolds of your sister, or in useless continental wars, would have 
extended his colonies, and cultivated commerce and the arts of peace? 
Let your country, at least, retain what she has bought at such cost — 
namely, all the privileges of her established church which the Revolution 
has left her ?" 

Who can doubt that the meditations of queen Anne were according to 
this tenour, and who can blame her that she ultimately acted in obedi- 
ence to them ? Tet the natural yearnings of her heart forced her into many 
contradictory proceedings in favour of her brother, being occasionally 
swayed in his behalf by those officials who were immediately about her 
person, as Masham and Arbuthnot, his warm though humble friends. 

> Tindal*s ContinuatioD, vol. x. p. 243. 
VOL. XII. — 28 
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Sophia, electress of Hanover, died on the birth-day of the chevalier, 
June 10, 1714. The ambitious words attributed to this princess are in- 
consistent, it must be owned, with the extreme moderation and justice 
of her character, she being at that time eighty-four, and queen Anne but 
Hfty ; some of the friends of the electress ^ declare that she died a few 
minutes after reading queen Anne's angry letter. The foregoing epistle, 
dated May 10th, is quoted as the death-blow of the electress; but that 
illustrious lady had experienced too many changes of capricious fortune 
in her youth to be slain with a few diplomatic words. 

Scarcely liad the Jacobite party recovered from the consternation that 
the queen's proscription of her exiled brother had induced, when a new 
turn of her humour amazed all people. The earl of Marr, who had 
fought very bravely in the Marlborough continental wars, was presented 
to the queen on his marriage with lady Frances Pierrepont (sister to the 
fitmous lady Mary Wortley Montague.) The queen distinguished this 
noble very graciously, and he was soon on terms of very confidential in- 
tercourse with her majesty, and appointed one of her ministers of state. 

Lord Marr, it will be remembered, was afterwards the leader of the 
Jacobite insurrection of 1715. A particular circumstance proved that he 
and queen Anne discussed Jacobite politics in their conferences. The 
Whigs had made a symbol, to designate their party, similar to the white 
harts of Richard II., the swans of the son of Henry VI., or the red and 
white roses of York and Lancaster. The Whig badge was a miniature 
brass fmttf about two inches in length, which was worn at the waist- 
coat breast — but some were in gold, some in silver, according to the 
rank of the partisan. ^^ A friend of mine being let into the secret ac- 
quainted me thereof and brought me three," says Lockhart,' ^» one of 
which was given to the queen by lord Marr." But her majesty seemed 
to wish to ascertain precisely whether tlie Whig party would own and 
respond to this symbol. For this purpose, Lockhart and Marr agreed 
upon a scheme which was fortliwith communicated to her majesty. 
Lockhart tied the little fusee, or fusil, with a ribbon, to his button-hole, 
walked into the house of commons and took his seat by Sir Robert Pol- 
lock, a stanch west-country Whig member. Presently, Lockhart ma- 
noeuvred the whig badge, so that his fellow senator look a full view of 
it. Sir Robert Pollock was, although of different politics, Lock hart *s 
near kinsman and personal friend ; he eyed the party symbol with no 
little consternation, and his counin took a mischievous pleasure in co- 
quetting with this toy; when Pollock looked at it he affected to conceal 
it, till at last the Whig member asked him angrily ^* What the de''il he 
meant, and whether he were in jest or earnest r" Lockhart pretended not 
to know what he was talking about. Pollock then asked, " if he was 
come over to them .^" ^* You have no reason to doubt," said the Jacobite 
member, ^' seeing 1 carry the mark of the beast." *• Well," replied sir 
Robert Pollock, ** 1 don't know what to make of you, but either our 

* Mttcphersonn Stuart Papers. 

■ProlMibly a fupil, but in ob!<olete warfare there is something with the saiii« 
name [urrtaining to the greiiaile. 
'Lockhart Papera, vol. i. pp 462-3. 
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secrets are discovered or you're a convert.^ Lockhart answered, " that 
he had not hit it yet; he would leave him to guess which was the case.'' 
But, afterwards, Sir Robert Pollock never saw him without urging him 
to tell him ^^ how he had got that toy, for he had reason to believe these 
badges would not have fallen into such hands ?" ^^ In discoursing with 
him," continues Lockhart, ^^at divers times on the subject, I found the 
account I had of its being designed as a mark of faction was very well 
grounded." He supposes that it was connected with some insurrection- 
ary rising likely to be attended with extensive slaughter, as he communi- 
cated this supposition the declining queen, nuirking its connexion with 
the nightly deeds of the furious Mohock-club, and that named, from its 
reputable components, ^the Hell fire-club," her vacillations were not 
likely to be settled into any decided course of action against a party 
whose intentions were of this ferocious nature. 

The former badge of the Orange party was a little pewter warming- 
pan, such as are occasionally sold at country fairs for the cost of a 
farthing. 

While the whole country were dreading, or hoping, that the queen 
would take some decided step for the restoration of her brother, all the 
Tories being then deemed Jacobites, these Tories joined the Whigs, and 
by majorities in the house of commons ' proceeded to reiterate the queen's 
personal orders in council, by setting a price on the head of James Stuart, 
talking at the same time of inviting the hereditary prince of Hanover over 
to England, as the first peer of the blood-royal, to take his seat as duke 
of Cambridge. Exasperated at these proceedings, the real Jacobite party 
in the house of commons, which amounted to about a third, formed 
themselves into what was called, in the diplomatic language of the day, 
a squadrone volante ; and, as they could not command a majority, they 
came to a resolution to join with any party so as to out-vote the ministry 
and stop the wheels of government. This is not an uncommon manoeuvre 
at the present day, and a dissolution of parliament is the usual remedy — 
a measure that would, at the crisis of the queen's demise, have proved 
very advantageous for the Jacobites, because there would have been no 
responsible head of government, and party spirit, becoming terrific dur- 
ing the election of new members of parliament, would have flamed out 
into a civil war. The clue of the intrigues of this important epoch is 
furnished by the head of the Jacobite squadrone volatile^ the then mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, Lockhart of Carnwath. This gentleman's historical 
narrative of the scenes in which he was a principal actor, presents the 
only intelligible narrative we ever met with of this extraordinary junc- 
ture. He speaks in many instances with the vivacity natural to a party 
concerned. 

" About ten days after the Jacobites had out-voted the ministry," says 
Lockhart of Carnwath, " the lord Bolingbroke sent for me very early 
one morning; and I no sooner entered his room than he asked me, with 
an adjuration, ^ what moved me and so many honest gentlemen (Jacobites) 
to act so unaccountable a part ?' I answered, ^ that if his lordship and his 

*P. 470. Viz., in concert with the Wliigs, Jun© 21 1714, voting a reward of 
iOOOL for the apprehension of James Stuart, aMuming to be James UL 
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friends would give a tolerable reason for their conduct of late, we could 
do the like, I believed.' He said, ^ what had passed was unavoidable in 
the present state of a&irs, and was, moreover, to be attributed to lord 
Oxford, but his business was done, and he would soon be laid aside ; 
but it was not advisable to turn him out and his partisans while the pre- 
sent parliament sat, for his lordship would join the Whigs and make a 
terrible bustle and clamour in parliament, whereas, if parliament was 
prorogued there was no power to thwart or interfere with the queen, 
who would be at liberty to do what she pleased.' Bolingbroke then 
threw out many hints that the restoration of her brother was the first 
wish of the queen's heart, which would be thwarted, if Lock hart. Ship- 
pen, Packington, and other leaders of the squadrone volanle^ in the 
house of commons, stopped the wheels of state-business. ^ Is it not,' 
contiued the orator, (Bolingbroke,) ^ better to take my word and follow 
my advice at once, than run the risk of baffling the queen's designs, when 
it is a certain truth that they are such as will be agreeable to you ?' " 

The queen, meantime, witnessed privately the discussions in parlia- 
ment, and by her presence, apparently, formed some barrier to the fuiious 
effervescence of party hate. ^ Yesterday, they were all in flame in the 
bouse of lords, about tlie queen's answer, till her majesty came in and 
put an end to it." * History has not noted this custom of the monarchs 
of the seventeenth century. Charles 11. often witnessed, as a private 
individual, the debates in parliament. He said they were entertaining as 
any comedy. William III. spent much of his time there; his entrances 
are always noted in the MS. Journals of the House of Lords. Queen 
Anne almost lived in the house of lords while it sat in session. She wit- 
nessed a debate within three weeks of her mortal attack. Her majesty 
came in the hopes that her presence might induce them to keep the 
peace. Once, however, it happened that the name of the disinherited 
prince, her brother, was introduced by one of the Jacobite members into 
his speech, on which a stormy discussion took place. Order, etiquette, 
and even decency, were forgotten by some of the speakers, and observa- 
tions so pointed and personal were made, that her majesty perceiving all 
eyes were turned on her box, became painfully embarrassed, and hastily 
drew the curtains with her own royal hand to conceal her confusion. 
Her father's widow, Mary Beatrice, related this incident.^ 

*• In a few days," pursues Lockhart, '* the money bills and other aflbirs 
of moment being despatched, the parliament was prorogued; on which 
occasion, the queen came to the house, looked extremely well, and 
spoke to both houses more brisk and resolute than on other the like 
occasions, acquainting tlirm ^ that she was determined to call them to- 
gether before it was long.'"' 

* Loiter Inun Dr. Arhutlmot to Swift, dated July 10, 1714. Scoti's SwiA, voL 
xvi. p. Mn. 

• MS. Mcinorinl!! of the Queen of Jnmcs II. in the Arrbives of France, by favour 
of .M. (luizot. A tiiniilnr incident has been quotC(i in rojrard to a speech of LonI 
Strnflord when he was her secretary of state. Such was likely to occur fre- 
rpiently. a? the queen was so often witness of debates. 

"Lockliart of Carnwaths Papers, vol. i. p. 478. 
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Her majesty came in state, July 7, 1714, to the house oflords; how 
she looked and appeared, an eye-witness, Lockhart (who was a member 
for Ekiinburgh) has recorded; and it must be remembered that the 
queen's maladies proceeded from plethora, aggravated by habits which 
render such tendencies fatal to those who enjoy their ease overmuch. 
The queen had too much to drink, too much to eat, too little to do ; 
and these causes coloured her complexion with a semblance of health 
and strength, far more dangerous than the wan hue of less perilous dis- 
ease ; hence the mistaken report of ^^ good queen Anne's good looks," 
as recorded by her historian-senator, Lockhart of Carnwath. 

The queen, in her accustomed thrilling sweetness of voice, ^^ thanked 
her assembled peers and commons for the supplies they had given her 
for the current year, and for discharging the national debts?"* ' She 
added, ^ that her chief concern was to preserve to them and to their pos- 
terity their holy religion, the liberty of her subjects, and to secure the 
present and future tranquillity of her kingdoms ; but these desirable ends 
could never be obtained unless all groundless jealousies were laid aside, 
and unless they paid the same regard for her just prerogative which she 
had always showed for the rights of her people.'' Her majesty then 
prorogued her parliament until the 10th of August — a day she never saw. 

I.K>ckhart pursues, ^ About an hour after this, I met general Stanhope, 
walking all alone and very humdrum, in Westminster Hall. I asked 
him, ^ what was the matter with him, for he seemed to be out of humour 
when every other body was rejoiced, at being able to get into the coun- 
try ?" He answered, ^ that all true Britons had reason to be out of hu- 
mour.' I replied, ^ that I thought myself a Briton true, and yet was in 
a very good humour.' ^ Why,' said he, ^ then it seems you have not 
considered the queen's speech .?' ' Yes, I have,' replied Lockhart, * and 
1 was pleased with it, for I think she spoke like herself.' ^ That's true 
enough,' said Stanhope, ^ for from what she said, I consider our liberties 
as gone !' ^ I wish with all my soul it were so,' retorted Lockhart. 
^ How,' exclaimed Stanhope, ^ do you declare openly for your pretender r' 
^ The pretender ?' said Lockhart, ^ I was not thinking of him ; but as you 
Englishmen have made slaves of us Scots, I would f should) be glad to 
see ye reduced to the same state, which would make our union more 
complete and equal !' ^ Well, well !' cried Stanhope, ^ 'tis no jest ; you'll 
get your pretender, and you'll repent it, I answer, ere long !' and with 
that, the gentleman went off in a prodigious fury."^ 

It must have been her mention of prerogative that incensed the Whig 
general Stanhope, and exhilarated Lockhart. But the great error of the 
speech was the false phrase put in the helpless queen's mouth, that her 
parliament had discharged the national debts, when in truth she, in that 
session, had greatly enlarged them. 

The queen had, it was supposed, dissolved parliament so unusually 
early as the 7th of July (O.S.), in order to prevent any discussions on 
the arrival of the baron de Bothmar, who was expected from Hanover, 

' Which discbarge consisted in funding an alarming increase of it. See Toone't 
Abstract of Acts of Anne, Chronology, vol. i. p. 432. 
'Lockhart of Carnwath, Papers, vol. i. p. 479. 'Ibid., p. 481. 

28 • 
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to announce the death of the electress Sophia, at her f)a1ace of Heren- 
hausen, the preceding 8th of June. German statesmen are proverbially 
as slow as those of Spain, and it appears that Bothmar did not arrire 
with his credentials until July 25. A general mou/ning was, as a mat- 
ter of course, ordered for her majesty's illustrious kinswoman, Anne 
herself complying with the injunction that had been issued in her name, 
for all people to put on suiuible mourning. The substitution of the 
elector's name in the common-prayer book in the place of that of his 
mother, as heir-presumptive to the throne of Great Britain, caused her 
great agitation. 

The displacing of Harley earl of Oxford from his dignity as lord-trea- 
surer, appears to have been coincident with the resolution of the Ja- 
cobite party just described by its leader in the house of commons. Lock- 
hart of Carnwath. But the queen and her household found that no 
insult could induce him to quit office. ^^ The dragon holds the little 
machine^ (the treasurer's white staflT,) with a dead gripe,'' wrote Arbuih- 
not ; ^ I would no more have suffered what he has done than I would 
have sold myself to the galleys." Lady Masham hufied her cousin 
whenever he dined with her, which he usually did, and in company 
with her enemy, St John Lord Bolinghroke, not as her guest, but at the 
board of green cloth. On one of these occasions she taunted him by 
saying, ^^ You never did the queen any service, nor are you capable of 
doing her any." This was as late as July 14, when it was found that 
nothing could induce ^^ the dragon," as they called lord Oxford, to re- 
sign. The queen — to whom he was personally obnoxious, as he had 
given her some unknown but mortal oflence, in his fits of intoxication — 
imparted to the lords of her cabinet-council the following cxtraordinar}' 
list of reasons for dismissing her lord-treasurer; some of his delinquen- 
cies would have seemed more filling for the discharge of an ill-conducted 
footman ; her majesty affirmed " ' that he neglected all business — was 
seldom to be understood ; that when he did explain himself, she could 
not depend upon the truth of what he said ; that he never came to her 
at the time she appointed ; that he often came drunk ; lastly, to crown 
all, he behaved to her with bad manners, indecency^ (indecorum, ) and 
disrespect.' The stick (white staff) is still in his hand, because they 
cannot agree who shall be the new commissioners ; we suppose the 
blow will be given to-night or to-morrow morning."' This letter was 
dated July 27th, 1714; it was written by one of Bolingbroke's under- 
secretaries of stale. The blow was indeed given, but it was the death- 
blow to ihe queen. 

Her majesty was then at Kensington Palace, where she always so- 
journed, and held council when detained to transact business in the 
middle of the summer; she had, in the preceding June, been belter in 
health than usual. Her spirits hud been cheered by passing the schism 
bill, which she deemed would add to the prosperity of the church, al- 

* Letter of Erasmus Lewis to Swift, dated Whitehall, July 27, 1714. Scotl't 
SwiA, vol. ix. p. lOG. 
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though it was feared by others that the bill would occasion some perse- 
cutions against the dissenters.' 

The queen had visited Windsor, in the beginning of July, but having 
been taken ill there, had returned to Kensington, in hopes of putting an 
end to ihe perpetual quarrels between Harley, lord- treasurer, and Doling- 
broke, the secretary-of-state, by dismissing the former. The queen had 
frequendy exclaimed, in the course of the sessions, '* that the perpetual 
contention of which her cabinet council was the scene, would cause her 
death ;^' therefore she determined to bring matters to a crisis on Tues- 
day, the 27th of July. 

Her majesty wrote a note to the carl of Oxford on the morning of 
that day, telling him ^ she was willing to receive the resignation of his 
charge.'' The earl ran to speak with the queen, who was at first de- 
nied to him, but he was admitted two hours later. He only stayeil with 
her majesty one quarter of an hour. He then went to the treasury, 
made his payments and arrangements, and, at eight in the evening of the 
same day, returned to the queen, into whose hands he finally surren- 
dered his white staff; he remained with her a fuU half-hour.' The ad- 
ventures of this eventful day had not concluded ; on Tuesday night, a 
cabinet council was held (after the earl of Oxford had resigned his staf}^ 
consequently, about nine o'clock) to consult what persons were to be 
named in the commission, into which the office of the lord-treasurer or 
prime minister was to be put, for every one of the Jacobite party shrank 
from its sole responsibility. Sir William Wyndham offered to be one 
of the five commissioners — he was just appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. None of the council could agree as to the other four partners. 
The chief Jacobites in the queen's cabinet council may be reckoned as 
lord Harcourt, the duke of Ormond, and sir Williana Wyndham, and the 
duke of Buckingham and the duke of Shrewsbury, but the last is doubt- 
ful. However this might be, the partisans of the displaced premier kept 
the invalid queen sitting at council until two in the morning, raging at 
the Jacobite faction in the most frightful manner ; the scene was only 
terminated by the violent agitation of the queen, who complained of 

* See the Life of Calamy, vol. ii., who bitterly complains of it. It seems never 
to have been acted on ; it was another edition of the Occasional Conformity 
Bill, the animus of which was to prevent dissenters from qualifying themselves 
to legislate for our church, by taking the sacramental test. 

•Laraberty's Memoires pour servir k I'Histoire du IS* Siecle, Qd edition, vol. 
viii. p. 657. Somerville declares that the scene of Harley's dismissal took place 
at Windsor, but this is inconsistent with the circumstantial detail the author has 
translated from the French letter of Laraberty, which describes the comings and 
goings of Harley, arl of Oxford, to the treasury, dws. The fact is, Somerville 
had not the advantage of this evidence, which Lamberty, who was staying at 
the Hague with baron de Hiems, the Hanoverian minister there, copied direct 
from the ditpcUch of baron de Hoffman^ the emperor's minister in England, brought 
from Londoh by Craggs, who had been sent by the privy council to the elector 
of Hanover. Siomerville has been deceived by the assertion of Erasmus Lewis, 
in the Swift correspondence, dated July 22, who says — "Next Tuesday the 
queen goes to Windsor," but on that day she certainly received the white-staff 
nt Kensington, according to Lamberty's detail, which he bad direct from Craggs 
and the Hanoverian minister. 
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the disorder of tier head ; and finally sank into a deep swoon from utter 
exhaustion. Nothing was settled, and her majesty was carried to bed 
seriously ill ; ^ she wept the livelong night, without once closing her 
eyes.* 

Another council was called for the 28th of July, with- as little success 
in regard to any settled determination ; it was again broken up by the 
illness of the queen, and consequently was prorogued until the 29th of 
July .3 The queen declared to her physicians that her indisposition was 
occasioned by the trouble of mind which the disputes of her ministers 
gave her, and made use of these words to Dr. Arbuthnot — ^^ I shall never 
survive it.'' Her majesty was observed to be unusually silent and 
reserved at these two remarkable councils, probably from an utter inca- 
pacity for utterance. 

Lady Masham became apprehensive that her royal mistress was on the 
verge of an illness &r more alarming than any of the numerous attacks 
through which she had previously nursed her. In her alarm, she wrote 
her perceptions of the queen's uneasiness of mind and body to Dean 
Swift, the only politician at that crisis to whom she attributed energy 
and decision of character. Swift had been about the court the whole 
summer, soliciting the place of ^ historiographer to the queen,'' for the 
purpose of writing the history of the peace of Utrecht.^ Her majesty 
or her ministers had given the office to the learned Madox,' a person 
whose heart and soul were buried among the dusty records of the Plan- 
tageiieis, studies much more convenient than stirring up the yet glowing 
embers of a ratification which might have been called a cessation from 
bloodslied rather than a peace, so replete was its very name with the 
elements of strife, a peculiarity which ii retains to this day. The stormy 
transition from sanguinary warfare to such peace as the treaty of Utrecht 
gave, was even then rudely shaking tiie sands of the queen's precarious 
existence. 

"July 29. 

"I was," said lady Masham, to Swift, "resolved to stay till I could tell you 
that our queen had got so far the better of tl>e dragon, (Harley, earl of Oxford.) 
OS to take her power out of his hands. Ho has l)een the most ungrateful man 
to her. and to all his be.<(t friends, that ever was born. I cannot have much time 
now to write all my mind, for my dear mistress is not well, and I think I iixwy 
lay her illness to the charge of the lord treasurer,* who, for three weeks together, 

* Swift's original note, signed H., to Erasmus Lewis's letter. It coincides with 
Lambcrty s foregoing letter. It is the old edition of Swift. 

* Lamberty, vol. viii. p. 657. 

* La Vie d'Anne Stuart, Reinc de la Grande Bretagne, Ate., 171G. 

* A great mi:iU»ke, for he lived a century too near the time. He could not hare 
pubiii>lH*d the gist of his documents. For instance, the Torcy Despat(;hes we 
have just quoted would have caused many impeachments. Swift was then 
staying at the village of Letrombe, to keep out of the quarrels of his two friends, 
Harley earl of Oxford, and Bolingbroke. 

•To whuse learned researches, as historian of the Exchequer, the earlier 
biographit'i in this work have Ix-cn peculiarly indebted. Madox troubled him- 
self nought with the peace of Utrecht, or such moderns as Tudors, Stuarts, and 
Guclph."*. 

•Harley. earl of Oxford. The letter is in the Swift CorrespondeDce, dated 
^0. Scott's Swii^ vol. ix. p. 108. 
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was vexing and teazing her without intermission ; she could not get rid of him 
till Tuesday last (July *27th). I muet put you in mind of one passage in your 
lener to me, which is, *I pray God send you wise and faithful friends to advi»e 
with you at this time, when there are so great difiicnities to struggle with.' That 
is very plain and true ; therefore will you, who have gone through so much and 
taken more pains than anybody, and given wise advice, (if that wretched man 
[Oxford] had had sense and honesty to have taken it) — I say, will you leave us 
and go into Ireland* No, it is impossible; your charity and compassion for this 
poor lady, [the quun,] who has been barbarously used, will not let you do it. I 
know you take great delight tp help the distressed, and there cannot be a greater 
object than this good lady, who deserves pity. Pray, dear friend, stay here, and 
do not believe us all alike, to throw away good advice, and despise everybody's 
understanding bat one's own. I could say a great deal upon the subject, but I 
must go to her, for she is not well. This comes to you by a safe hand, so that 
neither of us nee<i be in any pain about it.*' 

At the very moment when the compassion of one of the mightiest 
minds in her empire was thus claimed for queen Anne, by her confi- 
dential attendant, the destiny thus dreaded for her majesty was near at 
hand. Two councils having been interrupted by the violent illness of 
the queen, the decisive one was delayed until the evening of the 29th 
of July (Thursday.) The anticipation of another agitating and pro- 
tracted scene of altercation between the unmannerly worldlings, who, 
although they styled themselves her servants, not only violated the 
respect due to her as their sovereign, but conducted themselves with the 
most cruel disregard of her feelings as a lady, and her weakness as an 
invalid, was of course most distressing to the poor suflferer, who was 
sinking prematurely to the grave beneath the weight of the crown she 
bad sinfully coveted, and, for her own punishment, obtained. Worn out 
as she was with sickness of mind and body, Anne had not completed 
her fiftieth year. When the hour appointed for the royal victim to meet 
these trusty lords of her council drew near, Mrs. Danvers, the oldest 
and probably the most attached lady of her household, entering the 
presence-chamber of Kensington Palace, saw, to her surprise, her 
majesty standing before the clock, and gazing intently upon it.' Mrs. 
Danvers' was alarmed and perplexed by the sights as her majesty was 
seldom able to move without assistance. She approached, and ascer- 
tained that it was indeed queen Anne who stood there. Venturing to 
interrupt the ominous silence that prevailed through the vast room, only 
broken by the heavy ticking of the clock, she asked, "Whether her 
majesty saw anything unusual there in the clock .^'' The queen an- 
swered not ; yet turned her eyes on the questioner with so woful and 
ghastly a regard, that, as this person afterwards affirmed, she "saw 
death in the look.^' Assistance was summoned by the cries of the 
terrified attendant, and the queen was conveyed to her bed, from whence 
she never rose again.' It appears that her dread of a third stormy 

' Tindal affirms that the clock scene took place on Thursday morning [29 of 
July] at eight oVlock. Yet no such serious alarm of imminent danger could have 
occurred then, as is plainly to be ascertained by lady Masham's letter to Swift, 
dated on the 29th. 

* Said by Tindal to be Mrs. Danvers ; by the Amsterdam Life to be her dawghter. 

' Tindal, in his Continuation of Rapin, Barnard, in his History of England, and 
JLa Vie d'Anne Stuart, all mentioned thii dock scene, bat all speak of it as 
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council had caused her illness. ^ Her majesty was taken«^ says Lam- 
berty, ^ on ihe evening of the 29th of July, with a burning fe^er. Her 
brain was afTected, and she murmured all night, at intenralii, words rela- 
tive to ^ the pretender,^ without cessation.^ 

There can he no doubt that this peculiar bias of the queen's mind 
occasioned her illness to be concealed for several hours in the recesses 
of the royal apartments of her palace at Kensington. Dr. Arbuthnot 
and la<1y Masham dared not make her majesty's state sufficiently public, 
as to cause a general consultation of the ro3ral physicians, lest one of 
them, doctor Mead (a politician in the Whig interest) should hear the 
poor queen uttering ^ the perilous stuflP' that weighed bo heavily on her 
oreast ; yet there was a medical consultation held in the middle of that 
important night, by Dr. Arbuthnot, and such physicians as were in ordi- 
nary attendance on her majesty, being Dr. Thomas Lawrence, Dr. Hans 
Sloane, Dr. Shad well, and Dr. sir David Hamilton, (the same person 
whose very remarkable correspondence with the duchess of Maiibo- 
rough has been previously quoted.)* It was agreed that her majesty 
ought to be cupped, which was accordingly done, in the presence of 
lady Masham and Dr. Arbuthnot, about two in the morning of July 30. 
Eight ounces of blood, very thick, were taken from her ; she was re- 
lieved from her worst symptoms, but it was observed that her eyes 
looked dull and heavy.' Severe indications of indigestion occurred — 
indeed, the common traditional report that the deaUi of ^ good queen 
Anne'' was occasioned by her eating a vast quantity of black-heart cher- 
ries, was, perhaps, not altogether unfounded. Towards morning, the 
queen fell a$*leep, and, it is said, rose at her accustomed hour of seven 
in the morning, and was attired and combed by her women ; but such 
an alannintr relapse occurred at half-past eight, that Dr. Arbuthnot was 
forced to make her malady public, for he could not have recourse to ihe 
lancet without more authority, and he considered the royal patient was 
sufleriiii^ under an access of apoplexy. When Mr. Dickens, the queen's 
apothecary, had taken ten ounces of blood from her majesty^s arm, a 
sound was* heard of some one falling heavily. The queen was suffi- 
cicnily rt'covered to ask, ** What that noise was ?'' Her attendants 
answered, ^' It was lady Masham, who had swooned from grief and 
exhaustion.'' It was judged proper to carry lady Masham for recovery 
from the royal apartments, and the bustle of removing her, together 
with the incident itself, was supposed greatly to alarm and flurry the 
queen.* 

Her majesty experienced a third terrible seizure of pain and weight in 

occurring in thn morning of the *29th of July. The letter of lady Masham siiifi. 
cicntly conira'iirts this assertion. Lamburty alone mentions it as happening m 
the fcrnuig of the y'.Hli. 

* From the inc(lite<l Coxc Manuscripts. Brit Museum. 

•La Vie d'Annc Stuart, rcine de la Grande Bretapne, dtc, 1716, Amsterdam, 
p. 447. Tlii^ hiograi)liy has {jrofcrved several links in the chain of the last 
eventful days of the life of Anne, entirely lont in her native annals, but, in com- 
mon witli sf'voral Kngli^li histories, calls Friday, July 29, which it was noL 

*La Vic d'Annc Stuart, 1710. Amsterdam. 
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the head, just before ten o^clock the same morning, and every one around 
her believed that her death would be immediate. There is reason to 
suppose that the duchess of Ormond had, in the late violent changes, 
succeeded to the functions of the duchess of Somerset, the queen's 
principal lady and mistress of the robes. Terrified at the state of her 
royal mistress, the duchess of Ormond sent an account of it to her hus- 
band, who was then at the Cockpit, the official seat of government, 
endeavouring to arrange the jarring and broken cabinet-council, of which 
he seems to have been president.' The news flew like fire over London, 
and the influential Whig magnates, the dukes of Somerset and Argyle, 
forced their way into the assembling privy-council, and insisted on 
taking their places therein ; from that moment they swayed everything, 
for the displaced premier, the earl of Oxford, had sent a private circular 
to every Whig lord in or near London, who had ever belonged to the 
privy-council,' warning them to come and make a struggle for the pro- 
testant-succession. There is no doubt that Oxford had had immediate 
notice of the queen^s mortal seizure on the preceding evening. 

Dr. Mead's hopes made him bold in pronouncing the truth ; no one 
about the dying queen chose to believe him, upon which he ^^ demanded 
that those who were really in favour of the protestant-succession in the 
royal household, should send a memorial of her majesty's symptoms to 
the elector of Hanover's physicians, who would soon pronounce how 
long Anne, queen of Great Britain and Ireland, had to live ; but he staked 
his professional credit that her majesty would be no more, long before 
such intelligence could be received." It has always been considered 
that the prompt boldness of this political physician occasioned the 
peaceable procUmation of George I. 

Dr. Mead even ventured to predict the queen's demise in one hour;' 
he was often taunted afterwards with the professional chagrin his coun- 
tenance expressed when the royal patient, on being again blooded, re- 
covered her speech and senses. Lord Bolingbroke went to her, and 
told her the privy-council were of opinion it would be for the public 
service if the duke of Shrewsbury were made lord-treasurer. The queen 
immediately consented. But the duke refused to accept the stafl* unless 
the queen herself placed it in his hand. He approached her bed, and 
asked her, " If she knew to whom she gave the white wand ?" " Yes," 
the queen replied, ^^ to the duke of Shrewsbury." History adds, that 
• 

* Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, vol. ii. p. 370. 

' Here we resume the narrative of Lambert/, whose evidence, confirmed as it 
u on every side incidentally by eye-witn esses, who dared not boldly $ay what be 
said safely in a foreign land. His former position in England (as an official in 
William III.^s cabinets), and his acquaintance personally with all parties, ren- 
dered it not easy to deceive him. This excellent authority has been feebly 
impugned by Cole, because ** making queen Anne grieve for her brother on her 
death-bed wom dxtretpectful to the memory of that Uluttrioui princeu." This objector 
to document? which did not hit his fancy, was not the learned historical anti- 
quarian, Thomas Cole, (as usually supposed,) but the envoy Christian Cole, 
whose intellect is much on the grade of that of lord Noodle, in the Bnrletta of 
Tom Thumb. 

•Bio. Brit. 
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when the dying sovereign plaeed it in his hiindsy she added, ^ For God^i 
sake, use it for the good of my people P '— « speech perfectly cornv- 
tent with Annexe conduct, as regnant, because, whatsoever wrong she 
practised before her accession, she was a most beneficent and lovii^ 
sovereign to iier people, who have reason to bless her name to thii 
hour. 

Qjaeen Anne retained sufficient intelligence to be conscious that the 
duke of Shrewsbury, then invested by her act with the power of prime- 
minister, in addition to his mighty functions of lord-high-chambeikin. 
and lord-lieutenant of Ireland, must, perfore^ act according to the ptr- 
liameniary settlement in favour of her distant kindred, the princes of 
Hanover. Having thus performed her duty as queen, all the duties she 
had outraged in her early career, to obtain the crown, overwhelmed iier 
conscience, and rendered her death-bed comfortless. When her mind 
wandered, she began to utter in a piteous tone, ^ Oh, my brother I— oh, 
toy poor brother P' ■ 

The bishop of London stood by her bedside contemplating this aw- 
fal termination of the successful fruition of ambition. He was the saoe 
prelate who had assisted her in giving peace to Europe, and had bem 
advanced to the eee of London, on the miseral^le death of the queen^ 
former tutor, the aged Henry Compton.' The nature of the injunetiotts 
ffiven by the dying sovereign to Robinson, bishop of London, after the 
long private conference in which she is said, in compliance with the rs- 
commendation in the rubric for the visitation of the sick, to have dis- 
burthened her mind of the weighty matter that troubled her departing 
spirits was surmised from his emphatic rejoinder, as he left her bedside, 
^^ Madam, I will obey your commands ; I will declare your mind, but it 
will cost me my head." The words were heard by the duchess of Or- 
mond ; at the same time, the queen said ^^ she would receive the sacra- 
ment the next day."* 

Whatsoever was done by the bishop of London, it is impossible to 
say, but probability points at the fact that the royal wish was delivered 
to the duke of Ormond, the commander of the army. 

The queen, when the bishop had withdrawn, fell again into her de- 
lirious agony, and she reiterated unceasingly her former exclamations of, 
" Oh my brother, my dear brother, what will become of you ?" Some- 
thing within her mind stronger than delirium must have whispered that 
her recently-given commands would be useless. Little did the queen 
anticip ate when, as the princess Anne, in 1688, she was eagerly em- 

* Lamberiy's Metnoires pour servir a THistoire du 8~ Siecle, tome viii. p. 057, 
2d edition. Brit. Museum. 'Ibid. 

' This prelate, who lived to be eighty-four, met with a dreadful accident He 
fell backwards from the top of a high flight of stairs, which he was ascending 
without the assistance pro])er at his great age^ He hurt the back of his head, 
and was taken up for dead, but revived, and according to the cruel jest of Swift, 
was ''as sen^ible as ever.'' He lingered in misery a few weeks, and died in the 
beginning of the year 1713. Tindal. Swift. 

* MS. Memorandum Book, preserved in the Bodleian Library, copied by Mio- 
pherson in tlic Stuart Papers. They agree wonderfully well with the important 
document of the Whig stateiman, Lamberty. 
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ployed in casting the well-known stigma on the birth of her brother, 
that her death-bed lamentations would be fof him, and that her last ago- 
nizing cry would be his name ! 

Queen Anne continued to repeat this sad exclamation until speech, 
sight, and pulse left her. The privy-council then assembled ^ in the 
royal bed-chamber; they called on the physicians to declare their 
opinions, who all told them, the queen^s state was hopeless. They (the 
privy-council) withdrew, all but the bishop of London, who remained 
near the insensible queen ; but she never again manifested sufficient con- 
sciousness to speak or pray, although she, from time to time, showed 
signs of actual existence. 

As the privy-council separated, the duke of Buckingham came to the 
duke of Ormond, clapped his hand on his shoulder, and said, ^^ My lord, 
you have four-and-twenty hours to do our business in, and make your- 
self master of the kingdom.'' * The military force being in the hands 
of Ormond, he knew that the appeal to arms would be as useless as it was 
criminal. But if any popular movement had coincided with his wishes, 
there is little doubt regarding which side Ormond would have taken. 

The great-seal was put to an important patent by four o'clock that 
day.* It was to provide for the government of the country by four-and- 
twenty regents, who constituted an interregnum. The act had been pre- 
pared for years^ and inclosed in ^^ the black bag," which the duchess of 
Marlborough exultingly intimates had long been a source of inexpressi- 
ble horror to queen Anne whensoever her thoughts glanced that way.^ 

Dr. Radclifle, who had been, since noon, sent for from Carshalton, to 
attend her majesty, returned for answer in the evening, ^^ that he was ill, 
and could not come." The queen's friends were positive, that although 
the poor man was actually in a dying state himself, he could arrest the 
power of death, almost by looking upon the royal patient, for ^* the lord 
Gower had often been in the same condition as the queen with the gmU 
in the head^ and Radcliffe kept him alive many years." The privy- 
council never sent any order to Dr. Radcliffe, nor was his name ever 
mentioned there, or by the queen herself; it was only lady Masham 
who sent privately an agonizing entreaty to summon him.' 

^ I am just come from Kensington." writes Charles Ford, an official 
in the government and a correspondent of Swift, Saturday, July 31, 
^ where I have spent these two days. At present, the queen is alive, 
and better than could have been expected ; her disorder began about eight 
or nine yesterday morning.^ The doctors ordered her head to be 
shaved ; while it was doing, the queen fell into convulsions, or, as they 

• Lamberty, ibid. The privy-council or some of the most responsible members 
must have been assembled in the queen's chamber, because Lamberty says, 
** <A<y quitted Afr, but the bishop remained with her," Slc. 

'Marginal Note, Carte's Memorandum Book, marked vol. xi. p. 4 to 13, 1714. 
Bodleian. 

• Letter of C. Ford to Swift. Scott's Swift, vol. xvi. p. 173. * Coxe MSS. 
•Scott's Swift, vol. xvi. p. 172. 

• Thus reckoning the queen's illness only from Friday morning ; such was the 
official date of queen Anne's mortal attacks, while the ambassadorial reports of 
Hoffman and Bothmar declare she had raved that live-long night. (Lamberty.)^ 

VOL. xu. — 89 w 
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say, a fit of apoplexy, which lasted two hoon ; during which time she 
showed but little signs of life.'' 

At six in the evening of the same day, another anxious watcher 
within the palace-walls, Erasmus Lewis, one of the displaced secretaries, 
wrote to SwiA : ^ At the time I am writing, the breath is said to be in 
the queen's nostrils, but that is all. No hopes of her recovery. Lord 
Oxford is in council, so are the Whigs.* We expect the demise to- 
night. There is every prospect that the elector of Hanover (George J.) 
will meet with no opposition. The French having no fleet, nor being 
able to put one out so soon. Lady Masham received me kindly. Poor 
woman, I heartily pity her f Dr. Arbuthnot thinks you should come 
up. A report had been carried into the city, during the course of Satur- 
day afternoon, that the queen was actually dead ; and, what was more 
infamous, stocks rose on it, as much as three per cent'' But that was 
really no disgrace to the queen's memory. 

Again, the rumour spread that her majesty's danger was over, and 
that she was fast recovering. She was prayed for in the daily service at 
St. Paul's Cathedral,' but not in her own royal chapel of St. James ; • 
and the omission there excited the surprise and anger of her anxious 
subjects. Dr. Mead, a violent Whig, was, as all the queen's friends de- 
clared, chagrined when she seemed to rally and recover as the day ad- 
vanced, and actually imbibed a little nourishment, although past the 
power of utterance. 

The council, which had sat through the preceding day and night, ad- 
journed till eight next morning, having first despatched Craggs to Han- 
over by liie Hague, laid embargo on all shipping, and ordered the Hano- 
verian envoy to attend with tlie black bag or box, wherein was deposited 
the authority for the regency in case of the demise of the queen.* It 
has been observed, that the displaced minister, Oxford, had, at the first 
alarm of the queen's illness, sent round little billets to summon all ih«^ 
Whig lords to the privy council, and when there, he continued to exert 
himself in favour of the Hanoverian succession.* The lords of the 
council gent to the lord-mayor to take special care of the city, the trained 
bands were raised, apd a triple guard sent to the Tower. 

All persons were deeply concerned, among the populace, at the state 
of the queen, as was visible by their countenances. Great solicitude 
was manifested regarding her all the 31st of July, in the swarming and 
agitated streets ; some reported that she was better, others that she had 
died at eleven. She was again prayed for in St. PauPs cathedral in the 
afternoon daily service, but nowhere else. 

During the hours while the insensible queen was thus 8usi>ended 
over the abyss of eternity, other vigils were held in the recesses of her 

* 3Iuch of Lntnberty's iniclligence is ilius verified, line by lino, by these sub- 
ministtr? ; ihoy dared not piu to paper tlic reel of his intelligence. 

* Thorcshy s Journal. 

•Ford's L.'tHT. Scott's Swift, vol. xvi. p. 171. 

* Fords Letter. Seotts Swili vol. xvi. p. 171; and lAmberty's Mems. pour 
•enrir a I ilisioirc du lb** Siecle, vol. viii. p. •Ibid. 
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palace at Kensington, and other councils, besides that one^ the rigilance 
of which secured the throne to our present royal line. 

If the evidence of an enemy may be admitted, the " Jacobite mem- 
bers of the queen's household were greatly taken by surprise at the suddeil 
and mortal attack, having shut their eyes to all symptoms of her danger, 
in strong reliance on a prediction which had given her years of life to 
come.'' One of the queen's physicians is charged with these defective 
conjurations ; but Peter Rae ^ leaves his readers' imagination to rove over 
a formidable medical band without indicating the professor of the black 
art among them, further than that ^^ one of her physicians, the most in- 
timate with her, had pretended^by some other art (than physic), whether 
of calculation, magic, or other infernal speculations, to tell the great men 
of the royal household, ' that the queen would live six years and a half.' 
This was certainly a reason why they were the more secure, and had 
not their design complete, and all orders and warrants in readiness for 
the execution thereof." So says this contemporary, but he comes to a 
false conclusion ; for Anne would never have authorized any such war- 
rants while she believed her existence would last one day. 

^ The first alarm of the queen's illness and surprising distemper," 
continues Peter Rae, ^ brought the whole Jacobite party to court, the 
great officers, as well as the privy councillors of the other sex, met in 
a certain lady's apartment. In these apartments business of the nicest 
nature in government used to be familiarly discussed. It was found that 
my lady [Masham] was with the queen, whereupon they sent for Ihe 
eountessP This lady had been watching by the queen for some hours, 
and had retired to take a little rest ; she was roused, but entered the 
Jacobite conclave ill, and in tears. She is supposed to be lady Jersey, 
the widow of Edward, earl of Jersey, (one of the queen's Tory minis- 
ters,) who had died just after the Marlborough faction were displaced. 

Nothing could, however, be done without lady Masham, who was 
sent for from the royal chamber. She entered in the utmost disorder, 
and without staying for any question, cried out— 

^ Oh, my lords, we are undone, entirely ruined — the queen is a dead 
woman ; all the world cannot save her !" 

Upon which, one of the lords asked, ^^ if the queen had her senses, 
and if lady Masham thought she could speak to them ?" 

^ Impossible !" returned lady Masham ; *^ her pain deprives her of all 
sense, and in the inter\'als she dozes, and speaks to nobody." 

" Thai is hard, indeed," said another of the lords ; " could she but 
speak to us, and give us orders, and sign them, we might do the busi- 
ness for all this." 

" Alas !" said another lord — ^ who would act on such orders ? We 
are all undone !" 

To whom another replied, " Then, my lord, we cannot be worse ! I 

* Peter Rae's History of the Rebellion, p. 54. He evidently is guided by a 
curious pamphlet of that day. containing much authentic intelligence ; it is called, 
" Two Nights' Court at Greenwich.' Its name is derived from the circumstancCi 
that George I. remained at the Queen's House in Greenwich Park (now the 
Naval School) the two first nigbts of his landing as king of Great Britain. 
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assure you that if her majesty would give orders to proclaim her suc- 
cessor in her life-time, 1 would do it at the heail of the army — I *ll aa- 
swer for the soldiers.'^ The duke of Ormonde commander-in-chief* is 
clearly indicated by this speech. ^ Do it, then,^ said Dr. Atterbury« the 
bishop of Rochester ; ^ let us go out and proclaim the cheralier at Cha- 
rin(^ Cross. Do you not see that we have no time to lose r'^ ' 

The countess begged them to waive debate, ^ for,^' said she^ ^ there is 
nothing to be done. Her majesty is no longer capable of directing any- 
thing ; she is half dead already ; I die for her if she lives four and 
twenty hours !" 

The duke of Ormond returned, ^ Lord ! what an unhappy thing this 
is ! What a cause is here lost at one blow ! Is there no remedy ?^^ 

After some discourse, they sent Lady Masham to see if there was any 
alteration in the queen ; she presently returned and told them — 

^ ft is all the same ; she ^s drawing on ; she dies upwards ; her feet 
are cold and dead already.'^ 

One of the secret conclave then proposed ^ to temporize for the in- 
stant, and, on the last breath issuing from the queen, to proclaim the 
elector of Hanover, whom they would privately do their best to oppose; 
in the worst, they should all be exonerated, by pleading that they were 
the first and forwardest to proclaim him." 

The lords appeared stunned at this proposal ; but one of them, turning 
to ^ the countess," said, ^ Pray, madam, what is your opinion ?'^ ' 

" Let my opinion be what it may," she replied, ** I see no other way. 
The queen will be dead to-morrow. Our measures are in no forwartl- 
ness — all is disconcerted since the last remove (meaning of Harlev, earl 
of Oxford, from being lord-treasurer) ; to make any attempt would be 
to ruin ourselves and help the eslablishment of those we hale. The 
successor must he immediately proclaimed; if we decline it, the Whi^ 
will do it with the greatest clamour, and will not fail to fall on us for 
not doing it. By all means do it, and receive the credit of it. Such is 
your only way."* 

'This spoccrli is not in IVtcr Rae's Abstract of this council, but, in his aiith'»- 
rity, the* "Two Nipjht-* at Greenwich." 

•Again Peter Rae has diverged from his authority. He puts a very long ora- 
tion into the month of one of llie U)rd9, but to the same effect. 

"The author received the following valuable comn)unicatioii from some cour- 
teous unknown correspondent. It will be observevi that the narrative agrees, .ri 
many cirfuinstances, with Rae's Memorials, quoted alxive ; and, as far a-* iJo;'.!- 
mentary historical biographers dare sanction any paper, the orif^inal of wf i. »i 
has not been before them, we must say the coincidences with the whole v^tvur 
of the latter portion of tlie life of queen Anne are striking enough to in>iuct* be- 
lief in its veracity: — "When queen Anne was dying, Mr. Scott, of Brother'»t«»wri, 
aroU>nel of the guards, was on guard at the palace that night on which tb«* <]ue«>n 
died. He went to Dr. Arbuthnot, one of the queen's physicians. an<i desired the 
doctor Mo tell him whenever the queen was dead;' but the div- tor told him, 
'that ho durst not;* upon which, the colonel desired the doctor Mo lei him know 
by the ^ign of putting to the window a white handkerchief;' to which the doctor 
agreed. As »(Hm as the queen was dead, doctor Arbuthnot gave the sign ; upon 
which the colonel went to the carl marischals house, and de.«ired to see hini 
immediately; but the ■ervant told the colonel Mhat he was forbid to admit »q/ 
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Queen Anne drew her last breath between seven and eight o^clock, 
August 1, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her 
reign ; like her predecessor, she died on a Sunday morning. 

per«on to his lordship till his bell was rung, as be was late up tlie night before, 
and it was yet rery early in the morning;' but the colonel insisted on being ad- 
mitted, as be had mauers of great consequence to communicate to his lordship. 
He locked the room-door, and then awaked his lordship, and desired him Ho rise 
immediately and proclaim the king, as the queen, bis sister, was dead,' which 
none out of the palace knew but him. His lordship said, ' there might be danger 
in doing it ;' but the colonel said * there would be none, if they did it without 
loss of time.' He assured his lordship, * if he would draw out the guards imme- 
diately, and proclaim the king (James Stuart) at Charing-cross, he knew the duke 
of Ormond was ready to do the same at the head of the army, and that he would 
take upon himself to secure the Tower ;' but his lordship remained quite obsti- 
nate, and said, * that it might cost them their lives if they failed in the attempt;' 
but the colonel repeated his assurance, * that there was not the least fear if done 
immediately,' and *altliough they lost their lives, it was losing them in an honour- 
able way,' and * gave his word of honour, that if they were brought to a trial, 
be would do all in bis power to save his lordship's life, and would declare, when 
on the scafibid, that it was by his persuasion his lordship did it, he being a young 
man.* But all was to no purpose ; he remained quite obstinate, and would do 
nothing, at which the colonel lefl him in a great passion. 

^This conference was not known until aAer the battle of Sheriffmoor. 

" Dr. Arbuthnot asked at colonel Scott some time aAer, * what he meant by 
being so particular about the queen's death V But the colonel would not tell the 
doctor. 

" When earl-ma rischal was retreating after the battle of Sheriffmoor, in com- 
pany with Mr. Irvine, of Brackly, they being very much fatigued, his lordship 
threw himself down on the ground, and burst out a crying, which surprised Mr. 
Irvine greatly, who bade his lordship ' not lose courage, as he hoped soon to get 
some place where they would get rest and refreshment.' His lord&hip replied, 
* that it was not the fatigue they had undergone that day that distressed him, but 
that he bad to answer for the death of all the men that were killed that day. 
Had he taken colonel Scott's advice at queen Anne's death, he might have saved 
bis country by restoring the king when it was in his f>ower ;' and although * we 
had then failed, I toould have Mied with honour, whereas I wUl die now like a 
dog. unregretted ;' upon which he told Mr. Irvine the whole conference that 
pa:!sed between colonel Scott and him at the queen's death, which surprised 
Mr. Irvine extremely. Mr. Irvine told this to Mr. Ogilvie, of Balbignie, colonel 
Scott's half-brother, and to Mr. Peter Smith, Methuen's brother. Some time 
after, colonel Scott came to Balbignie, where he met Mr. Irvine and Mr. Peter 
Smith. Mr. Ogilvie, in presence of these gentlemen, asked the colonel * if the 
above conference bad passed between the earl-marischal and him at queen 
Anne's death V The colonel confessed it had ; * but desired it might not be spoke 
of while he lived, as it might lose him his commission, he being still in the 
army.' Mr. Ogilvie told his lady, who is still alive, and ready to attest the truth 
of it. 

*- Edinburgh, 30th April, 1768." 

" Of this date I wrote the above, as dictated by Mrs. Agnes Haldane Dundas, 
and she read it to Mrs. Ogilvie, who said * she was ready to give oath to the 
truth of the narration.' " Cbaklxs Wilsosb. 

»* Glasgow, 18th November, 1812." 

The reader will observe that many particulars coincide with the narrative 
above quoted. The only difficulty in the history is, wherefore ao determined a 
man as colonel Scott seemed to be should be entirely swayed by the decision of 
29* 
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When fhe queen was released, the lords-regents comman Jecl Addison, 
whom they had appointed their secretary,' to announce the important 
event to the prince whom the choice of the nation had appointed her 
successor. The celebrated author was completely overwhelmetl with 
the importance of his task ; and while he was culling words and phrases 
commensurate in dignity to the ocasion, hours fled away — hours of im* 
mense importance to the protestant cause in England. At last, the 
regency was forced to call to its assistance Mr. Southwell, a clerk be- 
longing to the house of lords, who announced to the elector of Hanover 
^ that the British sovereign was dead, and that the throne was vacant,'' 
using the dry, technical phrases best fitted for tidings received, if not 
without positive exultation, certainly without affectation of sorrow. 

**0n the Sunday morning, the proclamation of George I. took place,** 
says Thoresby,' who witnessed it, ^^ mightily to the satisfaction of all 
the people''— -of which there was the greatest concourse ever known, 
not only of the populace, but of the nobility and gentry, who attended 
in their coaches. Tlie bishop of London and vast numbers of the clergy 
were likewise present. The next day, this witness of the peaceable 
recognition of the line of Hanover *' went to prayers at St. Dunstan's, 
where king George was prayed for." Three days afterwards, he saw 
the triumphant entry of the duke of Marlborough, ^ who returned from 
a sort of voluntary exile ; he passed through the city of London in great 
state, attended by hundreds of gentlemen on horseback, and some of the 
nobility in coaches, followed by tlie city trained-bands." This array 
was made to intimidate those who were inimical to the protestant suc- 
cession ; and these persons reflected, with the utmost bitterness, on Marl- 
boroujjh, for assuming a demeanour so joyous and triumphant, when the 
corpse was scarcely cold of his early friend and benefactress. His grand 
coach broke down by Temple-bar, much to the satisfaction of the 
Jacobites.' 

A fortnight afterwards, the good old antiquary, Thoresby, visited West- 
minster Abbey, to see the royal vault preparing to receive the corpj«e of 
queen Anne. It was with difficulty he made his way through the im- 
mense crowds who thronged to gaze on the last resting-place of their 
native princes. " It was affecting," says our moralist, ^ to see the silent 
relics of the great monarchs, Charles II., William and Mary, and prince 
George, next whom remains only one space to be filled with her late 

the earl-iiiarischal of Scotland, 8<*einj? his guanls wore on English grcniii<l, ami 
the coirnnander-in-fhief of th« En;4li>h arriiy ntlocted to be willing to do i!;^ 
same. Tlio. tnitli is, tliat every one of the Jacobites wished tlie pnxjhinjation to 
be hazarded by s<irne one rather than himself. Tlie j;imrds indioatcil wi?re 
probably the Srotx Royals, xhe incorporation of which regiment or reginient> into 
the force of the iMxIy-gnards of queen Anne has been noted in the profodjriij 
chapters — a circninstance not a little conrtnnatory of our unknown corre:<p<>aJ- 
ent's nnecilote. 

* Tindals Continuation. A(hlison was chosen secretary of tho regency on thi< 
emergency. He was nmde secretary of state in 1717, the year after his wroiohed 
marriage with tin* countess dowager of Warwick. The anecdote is reci>rri«Hl by 
'^" Johnson in hiji biography of Addison. 

Mretby't Diary, vol. ii. pp. 246—248. * Peter Rae's RebolUon. 
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majesty, queen Anne. This sight was the more touching to me, because, 
when young, I saw in one balcony six of them that afterwards were 
kings and queens of Great Britain, all brisk and hearty, but all now 
entered on a boundless eternity ! These were then present — king Charles 
and his queen Catherine, the duke. of York, the prince and princess of 
Orange, and the princess Anne." He mentions, with reverence, the vel- 
vet, silver plates, nails, and hasps which adorned the royal coffins ; but 
all this cost and magnificence is hidden from the eye, and now moulders 
with the silent dead. 

A vast mass of conflicting statements exists relative to queen Anne, 
whose memory has experienced more than the accustomed portion of 
praise and blame that usually pertains to the royal dead. Anne never 
refused the royal assent to one bill tendered to her to be enacted into a 
law ; no person was put to death in her reign for high treason : circum- 
stances which rendered it remarkable in English history. 

" As to her privy purse,' it was the poor^s box, a perpetual fund for 
charity. And it appeared afler her death (for she made no ostentation 
of her charities, nor were flatterers employed to trumpet them about) 
that several persons had pensions from the privy purse; pensions not 
given as bribes to do the dirty work of a minister, but merely out of 
charity for the support of indigent families. If she was frugal, it was to 
enable her to be generous, and she would have thought that she de- 
frauded her people, if she had been niggardly in order to lock up that 
money in chests which should circulate among them, or had sent it to 
foreign banks; and therefore all she could spare, she returned back 
again to them as their right. It must be observed, that all this was done 
without anything that looked like sordid saving, no retrenching her ser- 
vants at their tables, allowances, or perquisites ; the hospitality within 
doors was equal to the charity without." 

Dr. Radcliffe, who was a member of the house of commons, was 
fiercely attacked there by a friend of his, who was rendered desperate 
by his sorrow for the demise of the queen. To this the physician 
replied by a letter of remonstrance, in which he thus mentions the 
deceased sovereign, the date August 3, 1714 : — 

** I could not have thought that so old an acquaintance and so good a friead, 
as sir John always professed himself, would have made such a motion against 
me. God knows that my will to do her majesty any service has ever got the 
start of my ability, and I have nothing that gives me greater anxiety than the 
death of that glorious princess. 

'* I must do that justice to the physician that attended her in her illness, from 
a sight of the method taken for her preservation by Dr. Mead, as to declare that 
nothing was omitted for her preservation. But the (political) people about heir 
—the plagues of Egypt fall on tliem! — put it out of the power of physic to be 
any benefit to her. 

^ I know the nature of attending crowned heads in their last moments too 

'From lord Chesterfield's estimate of the revenues of the house of Stuart, con- 
tained in a work entitled " Common Sense, or the Englishman's Journal." It is 
attributed to this nobleman, in the Catalogue of the Brit Museum. Although 
troubled with a superabundance of quaint politesse, lord Chesterfield Mras a wise 
and beneficent statesman. 
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well to be fond of waiting upon them without being sent for by a proper autho- 
rity. You have heard of pardons being signed for physicians before a sovereign s 
demise. However, ill as 1 was, I would have went to the queen in a horse-litter, 
had either her majesty, or those in commission next to her, commanded me so 
to do. You may tell sir John as much ; his zeal for her majesty will not excuse 
his ill usage of a friend. 

'* Thank Tom Chapman for his speech made in my behalf. I hear it is the 
Arst he ever made, which is taken more kindly. I should be glad to see him at 
Cari>halton, since the gout te^Us me that we sluill never more sit in the house of 
commons together.*' * 

Dr. Radcliffe, who ha4 been mentioned at the death-beds of all the 
royal personages of the English revolution, did not survive queen Anne 
many months, and his death was reported to be in a manner connected 
with her own. There was a large portion of the people who passion- 
ately lamented the last of their native line of sovereigna, and with these 
Dr. Radclifle became an object of detestation, because the idea had gone 
forth among them, that he might have saved ^ good que«n Anne, and 
would not'' It is said, that he dared not quit his house on account o( 
his dread of being torn limb from limb. Indeed, a letter of his is extant 
in which he affirms that he had received many threatening missives, pro- 
mising ^^ that he should be pulled in pieces if he ventured to London." 
However, he was not a man to be intimidated, and it is evident by the 
conclusion of his letter above quoted, that he knew his fiat liad gone 
forth by reason of his personal ailments, and that he could never again 
sit in the house of commons. He died on the Ist of November follow- 
ing, only surviving his royal patient three months. 

That the melancholy struggle of the unhappy queen with contlicting 
rights and duties brought her to the grave prematurely, is the expressed 
opinion of her own domestic physician, Dr. Arbuthnot. There is true 
attachment and deep tenderness in the manner in which he speaks of the 
departed queen, when all regard to her memory was, to say the least, 
no great advantage to tliose who were seen to mourn for her. '^ Mv 
dear mistress's days were numbered, even in my imagination,* they could 
not exceed certain limits, but of that small number a great deal was cut 
off by the last troublesome scene of contention among her servants. I 
believe sleep was never more welcome to a weary traveller, than death 
was to her. It surprised her suddenly before she had signed her will, 
which no doubt her being involved in so much business, hindered her 
from finishing. It was unfortunate that she had been persuaded ^as is 
supposed by Lowndes) that it was necessary to have it under the great 
seal. 1 had figured to myself all this melancholy scene twenty iime:<, 
and even worse, if that be possible, than happened, so I was prepared for 
it. My case is not lialf so deplorable as poor lady Masham's, and several 
of the queen's servants, some of whom have no chance for their bread 
but the generosity of his present majesty (George I.), which several peo- 
ple that know him very much commend." 

Thus lady Masham had not gathered riches, or even competence, by 

» Scon's Swift, vol. xvi. p. 174, 175. 

* Arbuthnot to Swift, vol. ix. p. 190. Scott's SwiA. 
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ber serTices to queen Anne. It will be remembered that her majesty had 
been extremely opposed to Harley's resolution of making the humble 
attendant a peeress — no doubt the difficulty of building a competent for- 
tune had perplexed the queen. 

As to queen Anne's will, the royal personages of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were fully convinced of the uselessness of such docu- 
ments. '* The wills of sovereigns are never obeyed after death," said 
Louis XIV. not long afterwards, ^ perhaps as some counterpoise to the 
having their wills implicitly observed during life."* 

Tlie suspicions of the tendency of queen Anne to the cause of her 
brother led the Whigs to a resolution of dethroning her, which there 
can be little doubt they would have perpetrated long before, had it not 
. been for the moderation of her successors. Glanville, the member for 
Uythe, was heard' to declare, ^^ that the queen and her ministers' designs 
for the pretender were well known, and the opposite party had resolved 
that the queen should not remain on the throne one fortnight, for which 
purpose they had 16,000 men in readiness, not," he added, ^^to begin 
firsU but to resist the intrusion of the pretender." 

That prince himself was deceived by the hopes grounded on the 
revived affections of the queen, his sister, to her family, if the following 
anecdote be authentic. ^^The chevalier St. George was at Luneville 
when he received the news of the mortal malady of his sister queen 
Anne ; he returned to Bar-le-duo to be present at the assembling of his 
council. As he entered, he said, ^^ If the princess Anne dies, I am lost."* 

Yet while queen Anne remained free from delirium, it is evident that 
she made the strongest distinction between her crime of stigmatizing her 
brother as a spurious child, and the act (which was no crime, but an 
unavoidable necessity^ of excluding him from the succession to the 
British throne as a Roman-catholic. It seems that her remorse for her 
sin regarding the first, which agonized her deathbed, has been too much 
confounded with her supposed intention of reversing the other; but 
there is no regaj act of her life in contradiction to the settlement which 
strongly secured the succession to the elector of Hanover. That prince 
(the next lineal heir to the throne of Great Britain, who was willing at 
the same time to tolerate the church of England, and to take the new 
coronation oath as a protestant sovereign) was proclaimed the same day 
as George I. king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. In perfect con- 
sistency with the moderation and honourable abstinence from intrigue 
to gain this vast accession of dominion, for which every one must allow 
George I. due credit, his majesty did not hasten his arrival in England, 
which remained six weeks without the presence of any sovereign, thus 
giving the people ample time by their acquiescence to confirm his suc- 
cession. Lord Berkeley commanded the fleet which was despatched to 
Orange Polder in Holland, to await the embarkation of George I.^ accord- 

' Memoirs of due de St Simon. 

'By the bishop of London, in 1749. Birch MS. 4326, f. 29. 

• Coxe's MSS., vol. li. folio 1. French letter. 

* Swift's Correspondence. 
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ing to his pleasure. The king did not hurry himself, for he arriired not 
at Greenwich until the 16th of September. 

The loss of queen Anne was sincerely deplored in rnost pulpits 
throughout England, for she was deservedly beloved both by the clergy 
and the people. Dr. Sheridan, the friend of Swift, wrote an eloquent 
oration on the demise of his queen, which he preached with universal 
applause in Ireland ; he had considered himself extremely happy in the 
choice of his text, as applicable to the first of August, the day of her 
demise, ^^ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." Subsequently he 
was appointed chaplain to the then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He was 
requested by the archdeacon to preach for him at Cork on the anniver- 
sary of the accession of George I., which was of course on the first of 
August. Sheridan, struck with the date, and entirely absorbed in his 
regrets for the last of the Stuart sovereigns, drew forth from some dustv 
nook his former sermon of lamentation for the loss of his royal mistress, 
and preached it with an energy and pathos that drew tears from himself, 
and many a desponding Jacobite. Meantime, the Irish courtiers were 
transfixed with consternation. To preach an accession sermon with 
such a text, ^ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof!" was a piece of 
audacity only to be paralleled by the papist White of Winchester's 
never-to-be-forgotten sermon at the funeral of the first queen Mar\% de- 
livered before her sister and successor Elizabeth, the tenour of which 
was, ^ that a living dog was better than a dead lion." Sheridan^s sermon 
has been quoted as a remarkable effort of expiring Jacobitism ; it was, 
however, but an instance of remarkable absence of mind — one of those 
practical Irish bulls for which he was noted.* 

Fewer elegies and epitaphs were written on the death of queen Anne 
than for any previous sovereign of Great Britain. The only ode com- 
memorative of this queen of the high church was the product of a dis- 
senting muse. It is in vain to expect from Isaac Watts, in courilv 
poems, his own genuine style of holy simplicity, which has rendered 
his name deservedly illustrious. When William III. had departed to his 
place, Walts dedicated an ode to his memory, in which, in a fit of sec- 
tarian enthusiasm, he mistakes the king for an archangel, and finds it 
difficult to distinguish between — 

»* Gabriel, or William on tlie British throne!'' 

Poetic beauty has long departed from royal elegies, and perhaps the 
performance of Walts equals any strain devoted to the monarch^ of the 
Revolution, although, in the course of it, he does a little business in the 
courtier-line, by interweaving a curious eulogy on the advent of George 
I., the rising sun of himself and all his dissenting allies. 

" Princess, the world already owns thy name I 
Go mount the chariot of ininiorial fame, 
Nor die to be renowned. Fanje's loudest breath 
Too dear is purchased by an angel's death 1 



* Ki)istolary Corresi>ondence. Scott's edition of Swift, p. 482. 
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« But, oh, the parting stroke ! Some heavenly power 
Cheer thy sad Britons in the gloomy hour; 
Some new propitious star appear on high, 
The fairest glory of the western sky, 
And Anna be the name. 

« Britons, forgive the forward muse, 
That dared prophetic seals unloose. 
George is the name, that glorious star ; 
Ye saw his splendours beaming far, 
Saw in the east your joys arise. 
When Anna sunk in western skies. 

(t Twas George diffused a vital ray. 
And gave the dying nations day; 
His influence soothes the Russian bear, 
Calms rising wars, and heals the air ; 
Joined with the sun, his beams are hurled 
To scatter blessings round the world, 
Fulfil whatc'er tlie mu^e has siioke, 
And crown the work that Anne forsook." 

Notwithstanding the paucity of elegiac odes on queen Anne s death, 
her memory was cherished with no little affection many years after her 
demise, by a distinguished class of her subjects. Swift, who is usually 
supposed to have been her enemy and calumniator, never speaks of her, 
but with deep reverence ; in one remarkable letter, he mentions her as 
" our late blessed queen.'' * In one of lord Orrery's letters, dated as late 
as 1741, hasays, ^^lord Bathurst is at Cirencester, erecting statues and 
pillars to queen Anne.'" Pope, in his poetical letter addressed to lord 
Mansfield (when he was the elegant young Murray, the Apollo and 
Adonis of the English bar), gives a sigh of regret at once to his days of 
youth and her memory, by alluding to 

" The golden days of my queen Anne.*' 

Among the lower orders, for some years afler her death, her name 
alone had power to agitate or excite them. In the reign of George 1., 
the notorious Edmund Curl was doing penance in the pillory fur some 
of his libellous publications, when he took it into his head to say to the 
mob, ^ that he was put there for speaking well of the memory of good 
queen Anne." Upon which ^ messieurs the mob" laid aside the varioue 
missiles with which they had intended to assail him, and when he had 
stood his appointed time, escorted him to his own home with great re- 
spect. Eldmund Curl had already lost both his ears, for speaking amiss 
of the parliament ; these disgusting punishments not being abolished by 
the Revolution. 

It was an age when all of biography that was suffered to be connected 
with history was comprised in laboured dissertations called characters, 
A moment's thought will suffice to show how partial or unjust, a series 
of assertions must be, detached from narratives of the facts, or supposed 
facts, on which they are presumed to be based. In illustration of the 
fallacy of estimating royai personages like queen Anne, or her sister, 

' Autograph in the possession of W. Baillie, Esq., Cavendish^uare. Inedited. 
* Scott's Swift, vol. xix., p. 257. 
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Mary 11^ by such performaneet, here follow two duuieten^ of qneea 
Anne, both penned by her domestic trmitreea and spy, the dnchni of 
HariboroQgh. The malignant ^ eharaeter^ was compoiied by that pe^ 
son to ornament bishop Bnmet^ History of his Own Times, meaning to 
wound the memory of her bene&ctress beneath the shelter of his shwld. 
The bishop did not think fit to avail himself of the ofiered assutance. 

^ Qaeen Anne had a person and appearance n6t at all angmcefQl tiU 
she grew exceeding gross and corpulent There was something of ma- 
jesty in her look, but mixed with a sullen and constant frown that 
Slainly betrayed a gloominess of soul and cloudiness of disposition within, 
he seemed to inherit a good deal of her &ther*s moroseness which na- 
turally produced in her the same sort of stubborn positiveness in many 
cases, both ordinary and extraordinary, and the same sort of bigotiy in 
religion.^ 

This passage being written for insertion in a party work, appeals to 
▼ulgar opinion. Tfa^ slight contraction in the queen's eyes, the writer 
perfectly well knew, had been occasioned by violent inflamaution in her 
childhood, and was not connected with temper. The dnchew likewise 
well knew, and had experienced, that excessive indulgence, and not mo- 
roseness, in his family cirele, was the fault of the unhappy James U, 
her own eariy benefactor. However, this libel was to have bcoi nnb- 
lished under bishop Burnet's mask. Thus does the creature ofths 
boimty of those she maligns pureue her theme. 

^ Queen Anne's memory was exceeding great, almost to a wonder, 
and had these two peculiarities very remarkable, that she could when 
she pleased, forget what others would have thought themselves bound 
by truth and honour to remember, while she remembered all such things 
as others would have thought it a happiness to forget. Indeed, she chose 
to exercise it in very little besides ceremonies and customs of courts, and 
such like insignificant trifles. So that her conversation, which otherwise 
miglit have been enlivened by so great a memory, was only made more 
empty and trifling by its chiefly turning upon fashions and rules of pre- 
cedence, or some such poor topics. Upon which account it was a sort 
of misfortune to her that she loved to have a great crowd come to her, 
having little to say to them, ^ but that the weather was either hot or 
cold,^ and little to inquire of them, but ^ how long they had been in 
town,' or the like weighty matters. She never discovered any readiness 
of parts, either in asking questions or in giving answers. In nmtters of 
ordinary moment, her discourse had nothing of brightness or wit; in 
weightier matters she never spoke but in a hurry, and had a certain 
knack of sticking to what had been dictated to her to a degree oflen very 
disagreeable, and without the least sign of understanding or judgment." 

As the duchess was considered the queen's " dictator" for thirty years, 
she had ample opportunity of speaking on this trait of her character, but 
it only became apparent to her when the dictatorship was transferred for 
a few years to another person. 

" The queen's letters," continues the duchess, " were very^ndi£ferent, 

' Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
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both in sense and spelling, unless they were generally enlivened with a 
few passionate expressions, sometimes pretty enough, but repeated over 
and over again, without the mixture either of diversion or instruction. 

In point of orthography there was little to choose between the letters 
of the queen and those of her censurer; they usually made the same 
mistakes — for instance, they both write wigs when they mean Whigs. 
And this, in the midst of an ardent political controversy, often gives 
laughable equivoques to their discussions. Swifl or Addison may be per- 
mitted to censure the orthography of that day, which had vibrated be- 
tween unsettled and obsolete words, but not a person who committed 
the same blunders with those she condemned in the queen. 

^ Queen Anne^s civility and good manners in conversation (to which 
the education of great persons naturally lead) were generally well enough, 
till in her latter days her new friends untaught her these accomplish- 
ments, and then her whole deportment was visibly changed to that de- 
gree, that when some things disagreeable to her own humour or passion 
have been laid before her, she would descend to the lowest and most 
shocking terms of contradiction. 

^ Her friendships were flames of extravagant passion, ending in indif- 
ference or aversion ; her love to the prince seemed, in the eyes of the 
world, to be prodigiously great ; but great as was the passion of grief, 
her stomach was greater. 

** f know that in some libels she has been reproached as one who 
indulged herself in drinking strong liquors, but I believe this was en- 
tirely groundless, and that she never went beyond such a quantity of 
strong wines as her physicians judged to be necessary for her." 

The testimony thus given among a mass of malice and misrepresen- 
tation ought to be considered conclusive in the queen^s favour, since 
there cannot exist a doubt that if the malignant writer could have men- 
tioned only one instance in which she had seen the queen guilty of this 
vice, she would have quoted it without scruple. 

'* Queen Anne's religion," continues the duchess of Marlborough, 
^ was chiefly implicit faith accompanied with the form and course of a 
sort of piety. She had a zeal for the church as for an infallible guide, 
and a devotion for churchmen to such a degree, as if she thought this 
sufficient to sanctify every other part of her conduct, and the churchmen 
repaid her civility in compliments and adorations. I have often blushed 
for her and her preachers, when I have heard it almost constantly 
affirmed to her face, with the most fulsome flattery, and to her great 
satisfaction, * that all we enjoyed was granted by Almighty God as the 
reward of her piety and religion.' And, indeed, if religion consist in 
such zeal and such devotion, or in punctual and formal preparations for 
the communion, or the like, (as she had learned, without doubt, from 
such tutors as she was blessed with,) then it cannot be denied that she 
had as much religion as could be lodged in one breast." 

As the duchess of Marlborough was a daring freethinker, down to a 
late period of life, and (apparently) departed in the same state of mind, 
her opinion on matters of religion is of little consequence. She breaks 
out into rage in her next paragraph, where she endeavours to prove 

TOL. XII. — 30 
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many crimes on the poor queen, which merely amount to the fact thit 
the political course she had to pursue, and her lately awakened aflee- 
tions, were diametrically opposite. Anne was certainly not the worse 
woman because she did not persist, to the end of her Ufe^ in the obtuse- 
ness of feeling of which her uncle, lord Clarendon, has leli us so hideous 
a picture, when, in 1689, she was acting under the domination of her 
favourite, who was even then her ungrateful calumniator. It is indis- 
putable, thai, notwithstanding the agony of her internal remorse, the 
queen expired without in any way impeding the settlement which the 
country had been necessitated to make of the succession. Therefore. 
the following malignant charges fall short of their mark. 

" If religion," continues the duchess, " be justice, truth, sincerity, 
honour, gratitude, or the like, then one cannot tell what to sav; but Ih 
queen Anne's practice speak for itself— her broken v(Swh, her violai»^J 
alliances, her behaviour to her old friends at home, her conduct to h»'r 
good allies abroad, and the returns she made to her native country, for 
an immense treasure of money and blond, spent for the vindication of 
her title and the security of her life. She w^ould speak in public of her 
zeal for the protestant succession, and once she surprised the nation with 
the news of a particular friendship between her and the house of Hano- 
ver ; but God knows what she meant, unless it were to delude the igno- 
rant part of her people, for as for her heart there was proof enough in 
due time that it was engaged at another court ( St, Germains)^ there wa< 
little of it left for that house {of Hanover), and it came to be accounted 
an affront to herself to allude to ity in addresses to the throne. In roost 
cases, queen Anne was insensible of what related to the public, and 
could, with great coldness and tranquillity, let an express that wa« 
known to come with any important good news, lie unopened for half 
an hour, though she was alone, and had nothing in the world to do, 
whilst all about her were waiting with the utmost impatience to know 
the contents of it. She loved fawning and adoration, and hated plain 
dealing, even in the most important cases. She had a soul that noihintr 
could so ellectually move as flattery or fear." 

How then came the person who is thus dissecting her character to be 
able to sway her royal benefactress for thirty years } Either she had 
recourse to the same base means, or, if Anne did not require them, her 
witness is proved false and malicious. 

" A sudclcn surprise, in an unguarded moment, would make the truth 
sometimes discover itself in her look, or in some unlucky word, but if 
she had time and warning enough to learn her lesson, all the arguments 
and reasons in the world could ejrtort nothing from her that she had not 
a mind to acknowledge. In such cases she seemed to have the insen- 
sibility of a rock, and would resolutely dissemble, or disown anything 
in the world, and by repeating one single answer in the same wonls, 
could tire out the patience and elude all such inquiries as were disa- 
greeable to herself." 

It is a serious loss to the world that the duchess herself does not sub- 
join her own recipe for eluding a cross-examination when persons were 
'^"rsuing a series of inquiries ^ disagreeable to herself*^ According to 
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her system of ethics, a queen-regnant of Great Britain is crinninal to the 
last degree, i( not explicit in h^r answers to any questions the keeper 
of her gowns and cloaks chooses to ask her on state affitirs ! 

^^She had,'' continues the ungrateful recipient of forty thousand 
pounds of solid money,' ^^ no native generosity of temper, nor was often 
known of herself to do a handsome action, either as a reward or as a 
piece of friendship. The diligence and faithfulness of a servant signified 
hut little with her where she had no passion for the person. And even, 
to such as she professed love, her presents were very few, and generally 
very insignificant^ as fruit or venison, or the like, unless in cases where 
she was directed hy precedents in former reigns. 

^^ In a word, queen Anne had little zeal for the happiness of others, 
but a selfishness that was great enough to make every other considera- 
tion yield to it. She was headstrong imd positive in matters of the ut- 
most importance, and at last preferred her own humour and passion 
before the safety and happiness of her own people and of all Europe, 
which she had either not sense enough to see, or not goodness enough 
to regard. Whether her memory will be celebrated by posterity with 
blessings or curses, time will show." 

Time has seldom shown a retribution more frightful than this vitu- 
peration on a mistress so bountiful to this calumniator as queen Anne 
had been, from her infancy. 

Now let us turn the medal, and read the reverse inscription, by the 
same truthful hand : — 

" Queen Anne had a person and appearance very graceful, something 
of majesty in her look, — she was religious without afiectation, and cer^ 
tainly meant to do everything that was just. She had no ambition, 
which appeared by her being so easy in letting king William come be- 
fore her to the crown, after the king her father had followed such coun- 
sels as m^de the nation see they could not be safe in their liberty and 
laws, without coming to the extremities they did ; and she thought it 
more for her honour to be easy in it, than to make a dispute, who should 
have the crown first that was taken from her father. 

^^ And it was a great trouble to her to be forced to act such a part 
against him, even for security, which was truly the case, and she thought 
those that showed the least ambition had the best character. Herjour^ 
ney to J^Tottingham was purely accidental^ never concerted^ but occa- 
sioned by the great fright she was in when king James returned from 
Salisbury, upon which she said she would rather jump out of the win- 
dow than stay and see her father !" 

The deliberate falsehood of these assertions is proved by the letter 
of Anne to William, dated ten years before she absconded, in which she 
very deliberately mentions her intended flight, nor was there any occa- 
sion to perform the hazardous gymnastic of leaping out of any o( the 
windows of the Cockpit into the park, to run away, because the prin- 

' Portions for her daughters of 20,000/. ; and as much out of the privy-purse, as 
gratuity ta herself, at first refused, and then positively insisted upon. See the 
•utement of the diKshess in her printed " Conduct^' 
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cess, by the advice of lady Marlborough, had just had a pair of prirate 
stairs constructed, very convenient for the purpose of quietly walking 
out of the back-door. But to proceed with this inimitable document : 

"Queen Anne was never expensive, but saved money out of her 
60,000/. a year, which, after she came to the crown, was paid to prince 
George of Denmark, which was his by right. She made no foolish 
building, nor bought one jewel in her reign. 

" She always paid the greatest respect to queen Mary and king Wil- 
liam." 

Excepting a few trifling expressions, such as calling William ^ Cali- 
ban," ^* Dutch monster," and vulgarer epithets, which occasionally occur 
in her correspondence with this candid friend, who, as king William^s 
name was a strong parly-cry just then, thought it best lo scratch them 
out of her letters ; yet as the duchess of Marlborough made it a practice 
to show them to her party, a clue remained which renders them legible 
under the erasures.' 

" She never insisted upon any one thing of grandeur more than she 
had when her family (Jiousehold) was esUiblished by king Charles If., 
though after the revolution she was heir-presumptive to the crown, and 
after her sister, queen Mary, died, was in the place of a prince of Wales. 

'^ The civil list was not increased on her having the crown, and Lord 
Godolphin, who was treasurer, often said that, from not straining things 
to hardship?, her revenue did not come, one year with another, to more 
than 500,000/. However, as it was found necessary to have a war, to 
secure England from the power of France, she contributed, for the ea^e 
of the people, 100,000/. out of her own revenue'* to lessen the expense 
in one year. Out of the civil list she paid many pensions, i^iven in 
former reigns, which have been since thrown on the public. She gave 
the first-fruits, to be distributed among the poor clergy. 

*^ Queen Anne was extremely well-bred : she treated her chief ladies 
and servants as if they had been her equals, and she never refused ii) 
give charity, when there was the least reason for anybody to ask it ; 
she likewise paid the salaries of most of her sister, queen Mary's ser- 
vants, notwithstanding the hardships she had sul]i?red in king William's 
reign. And, to show how good manager she was for the public, till a 
very few years before slie thed, she never had but 20,000/. a year for 
her privy-purse, which was vastly less than any king or queen ever had 
(but at the latter end of her reign she had 26,000/.) which was much 
to [ler honour, because that is subject lo no account. And, in com- 
parison with othtr queens, (namely of Mary II. and queen Caroline.) 
queen Anne was as saving in another office, that of the robes, for it wdl 
appear, by all the records in the exchequer where the accounts were 
passed, that in nine years she spent only 32,050/., including her coro- 
nation expenses. I have put these facts together for materials for the 
person who writes the inscription." 

And actually Dr. Hooke compounded a most laudatory character of 



*See the Icitcrs of Anne in clironolotpral order, Life of Queon Mary. 

' This and the facts succeeding, are verified from sources previously quoted. 
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queen Anne from this sketch, wisely omitting all the figments in the 
outset Hooke, as a Jacohite, well knew how daringly folse the Marl- 
borough versions of the escape from the Cockpit were. This fine cha- 
racter of queen Anne is still to be seen on the pedestal of her statue at 
Blenheim, where it stands to this day. 

Those who have read the preceding black portrait drawn of queen 
Anne, by the same person, must think the contradictions between the 
two truly monstrous, and the emanation of a bewildered brain. Some 
candid persons disposed to sentimentalize on the fierce duchess, have 
supposed that after a lapse of time her mind had sofWned towards her 
benefactress, and that she wrote the last character as a reparation for the 
first But such inferences vanish before the fact that the duchess her- 
self fiivours the world with her motives in raising the statue and making 
the laudatory inscription, the whole being avowedly, not to do justice to 
queen Anne, but to vex and spite queen Caroline, the consort of George 
II. Here are her words, ^^ This character of queen Anne is so much the 
reverse of queen Caroline, that I think it will not be liked at court'' ^ 

In the middle of the last century, the duchess of Marlborough hated 
queen Caroline more than she did queen Anne ; such is the real expla- 
nation of these discrepancies. 

Other contemporary authors have mentioned traits of queen Anne, 
according to their knowledge. When all are collected and exanuned, 
great contradictions occur, for they do not enough distinguish between 
the actions of Anne in her youth, as an uneducated and sel^indulgent 
woman, and the undeniable improvement in her conduct when the awful 
responsibility of a reigning sovereign, whose practical duties were, at 
that era, by no means clearly defined, awoke her conscience to trembling 
anxiety for the welfare of her people. Much permanent good she cer- 
tainly did, and no evil, as queen-regnant ; notwithstanding the ill-natured 
sarcasm of a Whig politician, who, when mentioning her demise at an 
opportune juncture for the Hanoverian succession, declared that ^^ queen 
Anne died like a Roman, for the good of her country." ' But no sove- 
reign was ever more deeply regretted by the people. 

The ofiice of regality was, there is no doubt, a painful occupation to 
her, for her constant complaint was, observes Tindal, ^ that she was 
only a crowned slave." ' The originality of which expression savours 
not of the dulness generally attributed to this queen. 

Her very person is represented dififerently by those who saw her 
daily. ^ Her complexion was ruddy and sanguine ; the luxuriance of 
her chestnut hair has already been mentioned ; her face was round and 
comely, her features strong and regular ; and the only blemish in it was 
that defluxion, which had fallen on her eyes in her childhood, had con- 
tracted the lids and given a cloudiness to her countenance." Thus the 
frown that the duchess of Marlborough dwells on malevolently, did not 
arise from ill-nature, but from defect of vision. The duchess has like- 

' Opinions of the duchess of Marlborough. Coxe MSS^ Brit Museum. 
'Duchess of Marlborough's Private Correspondence. Coxe MSS. 
* Tindari ConUouation of Rapin, vol. ii. p. 370. 

80* X 
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wise given a malignant turn to a triflinff incident arising from Anneal 
near-sightedness, quoted in Her early life/ 

^ Queen Anne was of a middle stature," obsenres another contempo- 
rary,' ^ not so personable and majestic as her sister, qaeen Mary. Her 
face was rather comely than handsome ; it seemed to have a tincture of 
sourness in it ; and for some years before she died, was rubicund and 
bloated. Her bones were small, her hands extremely beautiful, her Toioe 
most melodious, and her ear for music exquisite. She was brooglit 
up in high chnrch principles, but changed her parties according to ber 
interest. She was a scrupulous obsenrer of the outward and risiMe 
forms of godliness and humility in public service — as, for instance, she 
reproved once the minister at Windsor Castle, for ofl^ring her the sacn- 
ment before the clergy present had communicated, thus forgetting her 
position and dignity as head of the church." 

If one of the bitterest of all her revilers, Horace Walpole, may be 
believed, queen Anne did not show reverence for the liturgy in her daily 
routine of private life. He says that when queen Anne rose, prayers 
were read while her ladies dressed her, for the purpose of saving time, 
in the adjoining room. Now and then, the queen's ladies considered it 
proper to shut the door. One day, a very devout but unworldly chap- 
lain being on duty, he ceased reading when the door was shut, and to 
her great wrath the lady of the bed-chamber found he was not further 
advanced in the service, when she opened the door of the queen's bed- 
room. ^ Why did you stop ?" asked the lady, angrily. ^ Because, 
madam," replied the uncompromising clergyman, " I do not choose to 
whistle the word of God through a keyhole." Whiston, a man of se- 
vere but rather fantastical tendency of belief, is always mentioned as the 
person who made this remarkable rejoinder. The incident is attributed, 
by all but Horace Walpole, to queen Caroline, the consort of George II.; 
and it is certain that Whiston was the chaplain of that queen, and not of 
queen Anne, who disliked him on a charge of Socinianism ; her govern- 
ment likewise brought him into some trouble on account of his works 
being considered derogatory to the veneration due to the holy Trinity. 
These circumstances totally acquit queen Anne of this widely known 
but undeserved stigma, which has been fastened on her memor}' by the 
wicked wit of Horace Walpole, who thought the story too good to be 
lost, and dared not give it to the right owner. Great ladies had in those 
days a bad custom of proceeding with the aflkirs of the toilet durin^r 
prayers, which was severely satirized in one of the old plays of that era, 
where the fashionable belle is described preparing for her moming-toileu 
by saying her prayers in bed to save time, while one maid put on her 
stockings, and the other read aloud the play-bill. 

The duchess of Marlborough acquits her royal mistress of all this 
reckless profanity at private praying, by abusing her as a ^ godly, praying 
idiot," when in the seclusion of her chamber.^ 

' Vol. X. cliap. i. Life of Mary II. ami Anne, us princesses. 
■■' Ro{»or Coke's Detection, vol. iii. p. .'in.'j-«>. 

' C'tixe MS., Brit. Museum. Lord Dartmouth, in his Notes to Burnet, repeats 
t]m term, which is besides only to be found among the MSS. of the ducbeii. 
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^ Her life would hare lasted longer," says another contemporary, who 
cannot forgive the harassed, world-wearied queen for dying at a political 
^srisis, ^ if she had not eaten so much — a propensity not derived from 
her fiither, king James, who was most abstemious, but from her mother. 
I say," continues Coke, ^she supped too much chocolate, and died 
monstrously fat, insomuch that the coffin wherein her remains were de- 
posited was almost square, and was bigger than that of the prince, her 
nnsband, who was known to be a fat, bulky man." There are prints 
representing the queen's coffin, when placed by her husband in the Stuart 
"wwxxW If they may be depended upon, both Coke and Thoresby, who 
went to see the lying in state of queen Anne, have exaggerated when 
they represent her coffin as a square every way. 

The queen's effigy in wax was certainly prepared for the purpose of 
being placed on her coffin. It is still in Westminster Abbey, and repre- 
sents her as a very tall as well as very stout woman. As it is the only 
fbneral memorial that remains of this queen-regnant, it ought not to be 
destroyed. The antiquarian, Thoresby, followed the royal remains, and 
watched the final process which shut them from the world. ^The lords- 
justices {lords of the regency) had resolved to bury the queen on Sun- 
day, the 22nd of August ; but as meantime they received letters from 
George I., with directions that her majesty's body should be interred 
with all the pomp and decency consistent with a private burial, the cere- 
mony took place on Tuesday, the 24th, when she was buried in Henry 
VII.'s chapel with great solemnity."' The difference implied by the 
terms public and private funeral seems to be that the latter took place at 
night or in the evening, by torch-light. 

" There had been," observes Thoresby, " a new vault made on the 
south side of Henry VII.'s chapel, in which the corpse of Charles H. 
and that of his nephew, William HI., of queen Mary and prince George 
of Denmark lie ; here the remains of queen Anne were deposited, and 
there being no more room lei\, the vault was bricked up, having thus 
received the last sovereign of the royal name of Stuart that was ever 
destined to wear the regal garland of this realm." 

No monument, not so much as the simplest tablet marks the spot 
where queen Anne rests, nor could the humblest female pauper that ever 
breathed her last in a workhouse, repose less distinguished in death than 
this queen of Great Britain. 

The church of England owes her some memorial, for she deprived 
herself of much personal pomp and magnificence in order to benefit the 
church, and she stands indubitably at the head of the short but illustrious 
list of protestant founders. In ancient times, when a monastery or a 
college was endowed, the tomb of the founder was carefully preserved 
and gratefully regarded through succeeding ages ; but vainly may we ask 
for the monument of the foundress of the Bounty which amplified the 
scanty livings of that church, the clergy of which are (as oflen observed) 
the worst and the best paid of any in the world. 

^ CrowIe*8 Ilkutration of Pennant's London. 
* Rae's History of the Rebellion, p. 73. 
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Although queen Anne was, before she deptrted this life, on friendly 
tenns with the king of France, she made no eflbrt to afibrd sepuhore to 
the uninterred bones of her &ther, and that duty finaUy deroired on a 
distant kinsman. In fiict, the body of James II. remained unbnried for a 
century after his daughter's death, and the circumstances regarding it forai 
the last extraordinary incidents in the history of the regal personages of 
the house of Stuart 

Lights were kept burning round the hearse of James II. until the 
French revolution. How strange that the bones of the stranger and the 
exile in the land should be reverenced, when those of the royal per- 
sonages of France were disinterred and profaned ! The church of the 
Benzidines in the Faubourg St Jacques was desecrated, and turned mto 
a cotton-spinning iactory ; but when the revolutionists opened the coffin 
of James If., they found the corpse entire, and in an extraordinary state 
of preservation. James had always been greatly beloved and revered ia 
France, and, at the sight of his remains, the crowd were seized with 
supentitious awe, and they defended them from those who would have 
destroyed them. The municipal authorities took possession of the 
hearse and body ; but the people crowding to see them from all parts of 
Paris, and being willing to pay for the sight, the functionaries charged 
from a sous to a franc K>r admission, and made the show of our kiog^i 
corpse a profitable concern. Will it be credited, that in the midst of Uie 
infidelity of the revolution, whispera went of miracles performed by the 
corpse of James II. ? Robespierre ordered the body to be buried, which 
was not done, but it was carefully and reverently preserved.* 

When the allies came to Paris, in 1813, the body of the unfortunate 
James II. still remained above ground, and the strange circumstance 
being mentioned to George IV^, he jjenerously ordered the bones of his 
kinsman to be carried in funeral procession from Paris to St. Germains, 
and there interred in the church. The long-delayed funeral of James 
II. then look place with royal grandeur. No mourners of his linra«^ 
attended his coffin on its return to St. Gcrmains, for his race had passed 
away; yet his people followed him to the grave; for most of the Kng- 
lish in Paris, setting aside all religious and political differences, attended 
tlie cortege, in the deepest mourning. The indications of res|>ect were 
extraordinary. Every English person behaved as if following the colEn 
of a bf'loved sovereign, who had died only the previous week. 

George IV. ordered a monument to be raised in the church of St. Ger- 
mains to the memory of his unfortunate predecessor. It is of white, 
grey, and black marble, and, notwithstanding its simplicity, it possesses 
some elegance. An inscription in I^tin marks the name and rank of 
the deceased, and the fact of his interment, in 1813.* James II. is the 

' Thf im-iilouts here detailed and reciuccd to narrative, were carefully collected 
by pfr-^onal imjuiry Iroin tln» traditions of Paris and of fit. Germain^, and fn^m 
the inforrriiitiori of some family connexions of the autlior who attended tlie long 
delayed funrral. 

■The sinjiular fact that the corpse of James II. awaited burial through the 

whole of the lant century, is coutirmed by many tourists. Tlie anecdote, whu-h 

'd, with so much mmlioe, by Horace Walpole, alludes to the circumttaiK-e ; 
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only British sovereigrn deceased between the year 1603 and 1813 to 
whom a funeral monument has been raised. So doses the last historical 
incident relating to our ancient royal line. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

As the following letter, the only specimen from the pen of queen 
Anne in her girlhood, was still reposing inedited among the muniments 
of the noble family to whose ancestress it was addressed when Vol. X. 
was printed, it is appended to the end of her life. 

Pbikcxbb Airirx or York^ to Ladt Apblxt, wirx or Sir Alkrh Apikrt.' 

The commencement of the letter consists of excuses for not having 
written before. 

''Broxelles [Brassels], Sept. 20. 

** / w€u to seta baU [I have been to see a ball] at the court incognito, which I 
iikede very well; it was in very- good order, and some dane'd well tnoughi; 
indeed, there was Prince Vodenunt that danced extreamly well,' as well if not 
better than ethere the duke of Monmouth or sir £. Villiers,' which I think is very 
ezlrordinary. Last night againe I was [/ have been] to see fyer works and bon- 
fyers^ which was to celebrate the king of Spain's weding ; they were very well 
worth seeing indeed. All the people hear are very noil, and except you be 
othere ways to them they will be so to you. As for the town it is a great fine 
town. Methinks tho, the streets are not so clean as they are in Holland, yet 
they are not so dirty as ours ; they are very well paved, and very easy — they 
onely have od smells. My sister Issabella's lodgings and mine are much better 
than I expected, and so is all in this place. For our lodgings they wear all one 
great room, and now are divided with board into severall. 

** My sister Issabella has a good bed-chamber, with a chimney in it ; there is a 
little hole to put by things, and between her room and mine there is an indif- 
erent room without a chimney ; then mine is a good one with a chimney, which 
was made a purpose for me. I have a closet and a place for my trunks, and 
tktr't (there's) a little place where our women dine, and over that such anothere. 
I doubt I have quite tirde out your patience, so that I will say no more, onely 
beg 3rou to believe me to be what I realy am, and will be your very afiectionate 
frkndej AififZ, 

"Pray remember me very kindly to Sir Allin." 

he says that, ** when the duchess of Buckingham, the daughter of James 11. by 
Oatharine Sedley, came to Paris, she visited her father's hearse which contained 
his body. The monk who showed the chapel observed to her that the pall of 
the poor king was very shabby, in hopes she would hav6 replaced it with a new 
one ;" but, to the extreme delight of Horace, the appeal was unavailing. 

* Holograph, the original being in the possession of the noble family of Bathnrst, 
the descendants of that of Apsley. The author has been favoured by the kind- 
ness of lady Georgiana Bathurst with a copy of this inedited letter of Anne. 

'Lady Apsley was the mother of lady Bathurst, the wife of sir Benjamin 
Bathurst, treasurer of the household to the Princess Anne. Lady Bathnrst was 
' probably placed in the service of the princess Anne, as she mentions her as 
one of her earliest friends in a letter written when queen, in 1705. This letter, 
the only one we can produce from the pen of Anne previous to her marriage, 
has been brought to light from family archives by the kindness of lady Georgiana 
Bathurst 

* Well known to the readers of these biographies as the brother of Elizabeth 
"fliers, and master of the horse to the princess of Orange, and afterwards as 
lord Jersey. 

THE END. 
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